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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST 1916. 


“ouT OF IT.” 


THE Major sat in the sun- 
smitten African fort that 


guarded the mountain pass,” 


and reflected. He reflected 
upon many things, but mostly 
upon his own colossal bad luck 
in volunteering for guerilla 
warfare in the Colonial Pro- 
tectorate of Baz- Hinterland, 
three months befere war broke 
out at home, when his own 
regiment had sailed across the 
Channel to France—and to 
Mons. Repeated applications 
to be permitted to rejoin the 
shattered remnants of his bat- 
talion merely evoked polite 
assurances that he was indis- 
pensable where he was, and 
that he must remain in com- 
mand of the Baz- Hinterland 
Irregular Tribal Horse. Fur- 
ther and more insistent appli- 
cations on his part were met by 
an official snub, and the infor- 
mation that his attitude, if 
persisted in, would be regarded 
in the light of a spirit of in- 
subordination. 

He sat pondering gloomily 
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over all these things, and 
wondering if any of his brother 
officers would be alive after the 
war. The Commanding Officer 
was dead, and so was the 
Adjutant; Harleck and Pal- 
frey were gone too. Jones, 
Smith, and Robinson had died 
of wounds, little Basil had lost 
both legs, Maxwell was blind, 
and Humphrey — old Jacky 
Humphrey with his absurd 
eye-glass and idiotic drawl— 
had been bayoneted by the 
Prussians after being wounded 
by a shell. - The other bat- 
talions had fared as badly— 
the whole regiment had been 
in the thick of it for the first 
month—and here was he eating 
his soul out among these “ black 
apes” (to quote his own de- 
scription of his men), when all 
that he had ever lived for, 
hoped for, and had been ready 
to die for, all his professional 
life, was happening in Europe 
like a far-off gruesome melo- 
drama, seen, as it were, through 
the wrong end of a pair of 
L 
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opera - glasses. Damn! The 
eurt phrase crystallised his 
whole immediate outlook upon 
life. He glanced irritably 
across the single dwelling-room 
that the little fort contained, 
and which he shared with the 
Subaltern, The latter lay 
sprawling ungracefully across 
a crazy deck-chair, snoring 
placidly at the hot tin roof. 
The Major hated and loathed 
him as he lay there. He hated 
his startling new tan riding- 
boots (the Major was a Rifle- 
man, and wore more sober 
black leather accoutrements), 
he hated his round, red, boyish 
face, and idiotically opened and 
snoring mouth. In fact he 
hated him from head to heel 
with the aimless, purposeless, 
unreasonable hatred that you 
can only know if you have 
lived for months, devoid of all 
privacy, with a fellow white 
man in the heart of Africa. 
Than this there is no greater 
hatred. Further, as the Major 
knew full well, the Subaltern 
abominated him in return. 

The heat outside the loop- 
holed walls shimmered itself 
out into the coolness of even- 
ing, and the Tribal Horsemen 
began to groom their ponies. 
Some depressed and long- 
haired Panjabi sepoys, who 
also formed part of the Out- 
post, rose from the ground in 
the twilight, like dishevelled 
bats, and began to comb their 
greasy locks as a camp-fol- 
lower lit a spluttering wood 
fire against their evening 
meal, 

The Subaltern of Indian 
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Infantry (for such he was) at 
length awoke, galvanised back 
to conscious existence by an 
apparently intoxicated blue- 
bottle. He turned over in the 
creaking chair with a pettish 
movement, still drugged with 
sleep. 

“Curse you, Moriarty,” he 
exclaimed peevishly to the in- 
dignant Major, “why the 
devil did you wake me up? 
I trekked forty miles last 
night with my P.M.’s! on 
that rotten stunt you sent 
me on.” 

“Who's waking you up?” 
replied the Major amiably. 
“D’you think I care twopence 
whether you're awake or not? 
For all the work you do here 
with your knock-kneed Hindis 
you might be a blasted Sleep- 
ing Beauty and I'd never 
notice it!” 

“Tryin’ to be offensive?” 
suggested the Subaltern polite- 
ly. “If so, let me tell you 
straight away that I’m pretty 
well fed up with all your 
blanked Rifle Brigade swank ; 
and as for your undisciplined 
black African apes, I’d rather 
command naked chimpanzees 
straight away—they’re cleaner. 
You’re always buckin’ about 
your regiment, and France, 
and being out of it all. Why 
not go there and give the 
Tribal Horse a chance of 
gettin’ taught something?” 

Under any other circum- 
stances and in any other less 
God - forsaken country, or 
again, if untried by malaria, 
nerves, and the generally ab- 
normal conditions that reign 
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in this particularly devil-ridden 
part of Africa, both soldiers, 
who were Regulars, would 
have been mutually scandal- 
ised. Here it was noticeable 
that neither gave a thought 
to the disciplinary aspect of 
the situation, and the Major 
would no more have thought 
of putting the Subaltern under 
arrest for insubordinate lan- 
guage than he would have 
thought of forging a cheque. 
In fact, there was a sort of 
unwritten law between them 
—a sort of Alice-through-the- 
looking-glass eode of honour 
—that forgave and forgot all 
official aspects of such con- 
tretemps, which latterly had 
become more frequent, out of 
mutual appreciation of the 
nightmare environment that 
gave rise to them. 

They bathed nakedly in each 
other’s presence; and having 
consumed whisky pegs mixed 
with opaque and tepid water, 
they felt more at peace with 
the world, and went for a 
stroll together outside the 
barbed-wire zariba. 

“By the way,” said the 
Major, “about that trek I 
sent you on the day before 
yesterday, it’s all very well 
your saying that our friendly 
tribes are quiet and no Der- 
vishes about, but I mistrust 
this quietness. The Dervishes 
near the Shawd country have 
a mighty clever leader. He’s 
a religieux of sorts, too; kind 
of understudy of the Somali- 
land Mad Mullah. My spies 
told me he contemplated a 
raid on the Dag friendlies, 
and that’s why I sent you. 
I aeted prematurely, as it 
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now appears; but I bet he'll 
be on to it pretty soon, and 
so I’ve just been thinking 
this afternoon how we can 
best sell him a pup. I’m 
pretty well sure that he’s 
lying doggo at Karim just at 
present. There’s water there 
this time of year; but if he 
wants to attack the Dag 
friendlies, he’s plumb certain 
to trek against them vid the 
Simber- Ber wells, though it 
isn’t the shortest route; be- 
cause otherwise if he went 
direct for them he’d have to 
do a 250 mile march straight 
off in a waterless country. 
If you look at your map 
you'll see that his present 
headquarters and the Simber- 
Ber wells and the Dag 
country all make a triangle. 
It is roughly 100 miles from 
where he is new to Simber-Ber ; 
and though there’s no water 
on the way, hed do it in 
two days if he wanted to, 
carrying water. He'd then 
renew his water bandobast at 
the wells, using them as 4 
‘half-way house,’ and, after 
breaking his journey there, 
streak down on our people 
at Dag. I’ve always wanted 
to have a permanent post at 
Simber-Ber, sittingon the water, 
for this very reason, and then 
he couldn’t very well get at 
the Dags; but as you know, 
Simber-Ber is outside our area 
of ‘protective influence,’ so 
my idea couldn’t be sanctioned. 
Still, in a special case like this, 
when we pretty well know 
what he’s up to, I think I’m 
justified in sending a temporary 
post there. You see, if we 
could only time our arrival 
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there properly, there’s some 
chance of his not getting the 
news of our presence before 
he’s nearly there himself 
coming from the opposite 
direction. That being the case, 
he’ll probably put up a fight, 
for two reasons: one being 
that his push will already be 
short of water and not keen on 
a two days’ waterless march 
back to their happy homes; 
and further, they’ll have their 
tails. up with the hope of loot 
at the end of the whole journey. 
If we have real luck, and if 
none of his spies spot us 
moving at night, we might 
actually ambush and dirty- 
trick him as he comes up to 
the wells. Anyhow, we'd be 
more likely to safeguard the 
Dags by going there than by 
sitting here twenty miles 
behind ’em in this dam foolish 
fort. What do you think of 
my plan? If he can’t turn us 
out of Simber-Ber, he won’t 
get any water, and so he can’t 
ignore us and push on past us 
towards the Dags. I think I 
shall push off to-night as soon 
as the moon’s up, because the 
latest reports say he’s start- 
ing next Friday, as it’s an 
‘auspicious day.’ I'll reach 
Dag to-morrow morning about 
dawn, and after watering and 
grazing the ponies push off 
again at midday towards 
Simber-Ber. I ought to arrive 
there Friday night or early 
Saturday morning, and if he 
starts from Karim on Friday 
he can’t be there before 


Saturday evening.” 
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“What makes you so bally 
certain about his starting next 
Friday in particular?” asked 
the Subaltern. 

“T’m not certain, but every- 
thing points to it, and one 
must take a certain number 
of chances in a show like this. 
Three spies of mine, arriving 
at different times and by differ- 
ent routes, gave me the same 
yarn: one was an outcast 
Dervish woman, the other two 
men of the Dag tribe. 

“ Right-o,” replied the Sub- 
altern coolly. “When do you 
want my blokes to push off?” 

“Oh, I shan’t need your 
Hindis,” said the Major. 
“They'd want about half a 
ton of rations and a whole 
reservoir of water, to say no- 
thing of transport. This is no 
stunt for Regular troops ; we’re 
not at Aldershot or Quetta. I 
shall just give my black apes 
an armful of dried dates apiece, 
and that'll last ’em a fortnight 
with what they'll pick up them- 
selves in the Bush. Besides, 
your chaps are wanted to 
garrison the fort.” 

“The wily Panjabi can’t 
compete with the Tribal Horse 
when it comes to rations, I 
admit,” said the Subaltern. 
“No one could, unless he were 
@ shrivelled black mummy and 
lived on sand and sawdust; 
but, as you know, I’ve got ’em 
used to doing on half the 
Paternal Government ration, 
and I don’t go in for ma bap- 
ing ’em, like old Carruthers 
used to, and so they’ve come 
on a lot. If I left 50 in the 
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fert with the machine-guns, 
it would leave me 112 efficients 
to follow you up. You may need 
us before you’ve done! I can 
easily make a water and ration 
bandobast with 40 comman- 
deered donkeys and some old 
kerosene oil tins, I shan’t be 
a drag on your mobility, be- 
cause there’s no need for us to 
move together.” 

“Yes, and let you and your 
hundred Hindis lose your way 
in the Bush and die of thirst ! 
I can’t spare you any Tribal 
Horse to guide you.” 

“That doesn’t matter; I 
could get some Dag spearmen 
as guides.” 

“Sorry, but there’s nothing 

doing; you'll have to stay 
behind.” 
«They returned to the fort 
and te their noisome dinner of 
tinned foodstuffs, and argued 
the point till midnight. The 
Major, however, was obdurate, 
and rose to depart on the 
rising of the moon. 

“ Anyhow, even if my Pan- 
jabis can’t trek about on their 
flat feet as fast as your bally 
mounted scallywags, they don’t 
bolt when they do arrive,” was 
a Subaltern’s last Parthian 
shot. 


Three days passed, after 
leaving Dag, before the Major’s 
sweating pony column came in 
sight of Simber-Ber in the 
dawn of Saturday morning. 
The Bush in front was thin 
and scrubby and the country- 
side open, while Simber - Ber 
itself, two miles away, was 
marked by a Gibraltar -like 
rock that stood out of the 
plain like some grim sentinel 
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of the gods. He dismounted 
his force and formed up in 
square, and while the rather 
tucked-up ponies began to 
nibble the coarse dewy grass 
with hungry eagerness, their 
wiry black riders proceeded to 
munch a handful of dates, and 
to swallow a mouthful of 
water from the large, but 
now nearly exhausted, canvas 
chagals that hung upon their 
saddles. So far Fate had not 
been too kind to the expedi- 
tion, for the official rewte book 
was sadly out of date, and twe 
out of the three water holes 
mentioned in it were now mere 
dried-up dustbins, full of en- 
croaching sand. In fact, the 
column had not seen water for 
the last eighty miles. How- 
ever, all would be well present- 
ly, because the water supply 
at Simber- Ber, just ahead, 
never gave out in summer or 
in winter, as it was constantly 
fed by a subterranean spring 
in the hillside. Meanwhile it 
was necessary to send out 
scouts to reconnoitre, lest a 
few stray Dervishes should be 
hanging about the gorge, and 
also to arrange with the head- 
men of any friendly tribes 
that might be grazing their 
cattle in the vicinity, to let 
him have immediate infor- 
mation of the approach —or 
rumoured approach—of the 
enemy’s raiding party. 

After sending out a reliable 
native sergeant with a pony 
section, he followed his men’s 
example and despatched some 
milk chocelate and drank what 
little water remained in his 
own chagal before relighting 
his morning pipe, The scouts 
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dashed out in a galloping fan 
formation, and rode rapidly to- 
wards the wide gorge that 
clove the hill in twain, and 
which contained the precious 
water that meant life or death 
for the winner or loser in the 
race fer it. However, as he 
had won, he could now afford 
to smile at his past anxiety, 
and await the coming of the 
disappointed and thirsty enemy 
with pleasant anticipation. 
His only fear was that they 
would have got news of his 
own movements, and have 
postponed their raid in conse- 
quence, It was a toss up 
either way. The pony section 
was now close to the black 
mouth of the gorge, two miles 
away, but in the clear African 
sunlight their activities were 
plainly visible. Suddenly they 
halted, and their leader rode 
slowly forward. A second later 
he swung his pony round on 
its haunches, and with raised 
warning arm came galloping 
back hell for leather. The 
other scouts followed his ex- 
ample and came tearing back 
like so many ebony Tod Sloans. 
A rifle banged rudely from the 
gorge—the Dervish uses an hon- 
est 450, and these do not crack 
daintily like your pretty ‘303’s 
—and a pony fell. A hundred 
rifles took up the tale from all 
over the hillside, but although 
their heavy soft lead bullets 
kept knocking up the sand be- 
hind, in front of, and among 
the retreating scouts, no more 
casualties occurred, and they 
reached the’ main body in 
safety. 

“Oh, Hades!” groaned the 
disappointed Major, “that old 
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swine of a Mullah has got 


there first after all! By Jove, 
I'll shoot those three ruddy 
spies when I return!” To the 
native sergeant he. added, 
“Are they in force?” 

“Yes, Sirkal,” answered the 
Baz - Hinterlandi cheerfully ; 
“it’s Ibrahim the Red Mullah’s 
standard, and he wouldn’t be 
raiding with less than 2000 
men. I saw at least 300 of 
their ponies, Sirkal, being led 
up from the water, so there 
are Dervish horsemen as well 
as footmen.” 

“How many of them will 
have rifles, do yeu suppose?” 
asked the Major. The Baz- 
Hinterlandi shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Allah knows,” he re- 
marked helpfully; ‘“ perhaps 
eight hundred, and the rest 
will be spearmen.” 

It is seldom possible to settle 
a difference of opinion with 
the Dervish of Baz- Hinter- 
land without coming to close 
quarters with him; and a sort 
of black animated thunderbolt 
that rushes through the serub 
discharging spear after spear 
with the rapidity of a Chicago 
sausage machine, is apt to 
be more unpleasant than his 
brother with a heavy - bore 
rifle; particularly if you allow 
yourself to be eut-manceuvred 
from the open plain into the 
Bush country, which deprives 
you of any advantage that 
the superiority of your maga- 
zine Lee-Enfield might other- 
wise give you, The Major 
scratched his head and 
thought,—hard. He had 450 
Irregular Tribal Horse with 
him. They were all armed 
with the latest shert Lee- 
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Enfield rifle, but on the other 
hand their training and dis- 
cipline were sketchy (to put 
it mildly), and further, they 
were tired and thirsty. Some 
of them had fired a musketry 
course, some of them hadn’t; 
few had more than four 
months’ service, and all were 
by nature of an _ excitable 
racial temperament. Finally, 
he was outnumbered by four 
to one. It was one thing to 
ambush the enemy—as he 
had intended—from behind a 
naturally strong position, or 
even to bar their advance in 
the open, and make them 
attack him; but for 450 men 
to attack 2000 in the self- 
same strong defensive position 
was by no means a proposition 
that could be entertained with- 
out serious reflection, particu- 
larly when his inferiority in 
numbers was by no means 
counterbalanced by any real 
superiority in training, dis- 
cipline, or morale. On _ the 
other hand, not to attack was 
not only to lose prestige, but 
it also meant another forty 
hours’ waterless march baek 
to the wells they had last 
vacated, and already his ponies 
were distressed by thirst and 
by the general bucketing of 
a forced march, In fact, as 
he reflected grimly, the Red 
Mullah had hoist him with 
his own petard, and the situ- 
ation was distinctly unhealthy. 
He knew the character of his 
Irregulars, and it was a com- 
plex character. The Baz- 
Hinterlandi will fight like a 
lion when he wants to, and 
will melt away into the Bush 
like a morning mist if he 
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doesn’t. He will fight—and 
then no man is braver—for 
loot, for cattle, for women, 
and for—water. Here a suc- 
cessful attack meant Dervish 
ponies, Dervish rifles, and the 
possession of the priceless 
spring. Yes, it was obviously 
an occasion when he could 
trust them to put their hearts 
into it; what he mistrusted 
was their own undisciplined 
impetuosity, which might ruin 
everything. He wished he 
had another white man with 
him, for if he himself went 
down everything would prob- 
ably become chaos. But poor 
Macartney of the 40th Hussars 
had died of fever a month ago, 
and Wilson had been killed; 
officers were already on their 
way from home to replace 
them, but neither had yet 
arrived, He blew his whistle 
and the men fell in. 

“Q Baz-Hinterlandis,” he 
said cheerfully, “here is death 
in front and death behind; 
still, some of us will live if God 
forgets about us, We will now 
attack the Red Mullah and 
will kill him too. He has 
plenty of ponies and plenty of 
rifles, so see to it that you get 
rich this day. Would ye drink? 
Are ye thirsty? Over there is 
the water, and it is cool and 
plentiful. Come, O sons of 
Satan.” 

The men grinned broadly,— 
for the greatest charm of the 
Baz-Hinterlandi is his sense of 
humour,—and swung them- 
selves into their saddles with 
their accustomed cheerfulness. 

“QO Sirkal,” said the senior 
native Colour -Sergeant (at 
least he was called “Colour- 
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Sergeant” for the sake of argu- 
ment), “this is well. If we 
kill the Red Mullah, his people 
will fly, and we shall push on 
to Karim and rape his All. 
Also, by the grace of Allah, no 
Hindis are with us with whom 
to divide the spoil there.” 

“Half a minute,” said the 
Major brusquely, “Am I 
running this show, or are you? 
We'll talk of Karim after,— 
this morning.” 


Since orthodox drill was not 
to the liking of the Baz-Hinter- 
land Horse, their Major always 
adopted the principle of ‘follow 
my leader” when manceuvring 
his command across country. 
Riding at a collected canter 
towards Simber-Ber, he sud- 
denly altered his course two 
points to the south-west, and 
made for a donga in which he 
proposed to hide his ponies 
during his dismounted attack 
upon the gorge. He arrived 
there, leaping his stocky little 
pony over the undergrowth, 
while the Irregular Horse swept 
behind him like a wave. The 
men jumped nimbly from their 
ponies and rapidly hobbled 
them with their picketing 
gear, and then formed up in 
the hollow, ready for the task 
before them. 

“You'll command the right 
flank company, Mohomed 
Waid,” said the Major to the 
Colour-Sergeant. ‘I'll take 
the centre palaver, and Gabriel, 
the Abyssinian outlaw, who is 
of my own faith, will command 
the left. Though no follower 
of your Prophet, and though no 
paid soldier of my Government, 
he’s a better man than most 
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of you, so you'll blanked well 
obey him. Magrenni? Savvy ? 
Sumagste ?” 

“Walah!” replied a united 
chorus, and they chattered 
like garrulous monkeys about 
their formations. “ Amusah !” 
(Silenee!) said the Major; and 
then the strange attack de- 
veloped. 

No guns were here to roar 
defiantly the superiority of the 
white “sirkal” over the black 
marauder ; no gatling, even, to 
stammer instant death at the 
primitive foe. No; it was a 
question of 450 Baz - Hinter- 
landis attempting to prove 
their moral superiority over 
3000 of their neighbours, on 
the strength of the modern 
rifle, which they scarcely knew 
how to use, and the presence of 
one Englishman. 

The ragged line of Baz- 
Hinterlandis (than whom His 
Majesty has no more loyal 
subjects, if he will graciously 
excuse their primitive limita- 
tions) advanced cheerily against 
the iron citadel of the. Red 
Mullah’s choice, with whoops 
and song. Mostly they sang 
of one Mohomed Salt, a national 
saint, whom curiously enough 
they shared with their enemy. 


*¢ Sali, Muhamed Sali, 
M’med Sali, Sali Mahmud, Sal——” 


The triumphant chant rose 
to heaven, broken by an oc- 
casional scoffer’s advice to the 
Dervishes to “go and blacken 
their fathers’ honour.” 

The Red Mullah reserved 
his fire until the Tribal Horse 
were within six hundred yards 
of the gorge. Then he let 
them have it good and proper. 
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Fizz, Yang, whopp! Thud! 
The heavy °450 bullets fell 
right and left. F’Plop anda 
Baz - Hinterlandi horseman 
fell doubled up in agony. 
H Whang and a shattered 
skull threw the horrible echo 
back to heaven, before the 
brain inside its hollow cavity 
could know what had destroyed 
crack, crackle, 
crash, spat the ‘303’s of the 
Irregular Horse. “Steady on 
the right there!” shouted the 
Major through his megaphone 
at the all too thrusting 
Mohomed Waid. The line 
swept forward with dashing 
ardour, and all seemed well, 
when suddenly the Red Mullah 
struck a shrewd blow. From 
the right flank, and from the 
hillside above, swept 500 
Dervish spearmen. As the 
Atlantic breaker hits the sand 
castle, as the polo player 
sweeps down upon his goal, 
as the Afridi ghazi hurled 
aside the British bayonet at 
Maiwand, so the Dervish 
spearmen fell upon the sorely 
tried flank of the Baz-Hin- 
terlandis, and drove them 
back in blood-stained con- 
fusion into the midst 
of their own centre attack. 
Spear flashed against rifle 
barrel, bare breasts wrestled 
against the Government khaki, 
Hell waged war with the 
Powers of Light, and the Baz- 
Hinterland Horse, outnum- 
bered and panic-stricken, fell 
back in disorder. “Halt! you 
black camel spawn!” yelled 
the now frankly blasphemous 
Major, binding up his own 
shattered wrist as he spoke. 
“Come on, Mohomed Waid; 
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come on, Yusuf;—Oh Oblas- 
tation! what are they doing!” 

Mohomed Waid was doing 
his best. With his own fair 
hands he shot down two of his 
faltering countrymen. “Come 
back, sons of Hblis,” he cried ; 
‘would ye have a white infidel 
teach ye how to fight? Would 
ye fly before the Red Mullah’s 
standard? <A bastard Kafir 
whom the doctors of Mecca 
itself abhor?” 

The wavering line drew its 
breath again and re-formed. 
Back they came like a wounded 
lioness whose cubs are dead 
and stink in her nostrils. 
“Sali!” they cried again. 
“Muhammed Sali! Threw 
your Mother upon the dung- 
hill; sons of nothing-that-is- 
mentionable ! ” 


The fight wore on all that 
morning and afternoon, and 
dusk found the Baz- Hinter- 
landi Horse still stubborn and 
unbeaten, albeit nearly two 
hundred of them were dead 
or wounded, On the other 
hand, the enemy were still in 
frank possession of the hill- 
side, the water, and their own 
property. Nevertheless they 
had suffered terribly too, and 
were running short of their 
bulky ammunition. The thirst 
of the attackers was awful, 
and the men were desperately 
chewing grass and wild berries 
in an attempt to assuage it. 
The Major, sick and faint from 
the effects of his own shattered 
arm, and with a mouth like 
carbonated sandpaper, essayed 
the task of lighting a cigarette 
with quivering hands. It was 
not a success, and throwing it 
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away again, he sucked deliri- 
ously at a moist stalk of the 
sappy pawarin that grew in 
profusion among the red-hot 
rocks, 

Mohomed Waid, the unde- 
featable, pumped lead at the 
Red Mullah until he saw the 
state of his white officer. He 
ran to him and gave him— 
water; how or where pro- 
cured the Englishman never 
dared ask afterwards; and 
Mohomed Waid never told 
him. It was to the Major 
more precious than all the 
diamonds of El Derado. 
“What shall we do?” he said. 
“‘Half of our men are knocked 
out, the Dervishes still hold 
the hill, and it’ll be dark scon.” 
Mohomed Waid did not reply 
for a moment. He squatted 
behind a lead-splashed rock, 
and shading his eyes against 
the setting sun looked towards 
the far distant country in the 
plain below. 

“ Sirkal,” he said suddenly. 
“See! these be friends,” 

The Major followed his 
pointing hand and gasped. A 
few miles to the north lay a 
cloud of dust. “What is it?” 
he asked. “Who are they?” 

Mohomed Waid looked again, 

“ Sirkal,” he said, “I think 
it is Clive Sirkal with some of 
his Hindis mounted on the 
sick and lame ponies that we 
left behind at *the fort. As- 
suredly it is a great insolence 
for him to ride our sick and 
sorry horses, and Allah alone 
knows how they have carried 
these heavy sepoys—who can- 
not even ride a donkey—-so far. 
Nevertheless it is the sending 
of Allah, for I see six pack- 
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mules that carry the Hindis’ 
two maxim guns.” 

The Major laughed harshly 
and madly, “Young Clive’s 
disobeyed my orders,” he 
chuckled to himself ; “ bloomin’ 
insubordination,—try him for 
mutiny after this show.” A 
pause. “All the same, 4 
couple of machine-guns ‘ll be 
useful. Blank him for riding 
my lame and_ sore~backed 
ponies though,—he’ll kill the 
lot!” 


At 6 p.m. the British attack 
was renewed with vigour. Two 
machine - guns, a fresh supply 
of ammunition, a second white 
officer, and forty regular though 
half-dead riflemen, may be the 
deciding factor in any hitherto 
drawn fight. Anyhow it was 
so in this case. ‘Glad I came,” 
said the Indian Subaltern cheer- 
fully; “you'll not ‘condemn’ 
Hindis again, Moriarty, will 

ou?” 

“Shut your mouth,” replied 
the Major gratefully; “T’ll try 
you by court-martial if either 
of us come out alive.” 

“T don’t think!” replied the 
now entirely happy Subaltern. 
“Tf we can only get ‘Sister 
Anne’ (his own name for his 
favourite machine-gun) up on 
the top of that spur, we'll 
enfilade the wholly bally crush 
of their marksmen—eh, what?” 

The gun was mounted where 
he desired, and coughed its 
leaden spray among the now 
faltering Dervishes. The dis- 
ciplined fire of the Indian 
sepoys tormented them as 
well, and, filling their water 
chagals, the Dervish horsemen 
fell back over the crest of the 
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hill and fled for Karim. Their 
abandoned comrades on foot 
lost heart at this, and vanished 
into the scrub and rocks of the 
upper gorge. “Hell helps the 
damned,” remarked an old 
chief, @ propos of the reversed 
state of affairs, “‘and who can 
fight Satan but Satan?” And 
he mounted his pony as he 
spoke,—doubtless as an indiea- 
tion of his own saintliness ! 

One last burst of Dervish fire 
saluted the sunset, and one last 
stray bullet found its billet into 
the coughing lung of the Sub- 
altern, just before darkness fell 
and the battle was won—for 
England, who did not even 
know where Baz - Hinterland 
was ! 

“Hor God’s sake give me 
another drink, Moriarty,” said 
a feeble voice out of the velvet 
gloom. “Serry to be. such 
a bally nuisance, but getting 
sloshed in the body makes one 
so bloomin’ thirsty.” 

“ Right-o, old lad,” replied 


the Major, handing him a 
pannikin of muddy water. 
“Try a drop of brandy too; 
I haven’t touched my own 
flask, but I always carry it.” 
The dark African night smiled 
gently over the two wounded 
soldiers, and the southern 
wind blew wistfully down the 
bloody gorge. It was nearly 
dawn before the Subaltern 
died, and so he lived to see 
the false eastern light in the 
dappled sky, as he lay in the 
Major’s arms. 

“T’m tied up in bally knots,” 
he remarked, just before the 
end, ‘“‘and it hurts what 
Jorrecks would call ‘Some- 
thing ’orrid.’ I don’t mind 
that, but I wish to goodness 
I’d lived to see the end of 
the War at home; out here 
we're all of us out of it, and 
we're damned professionally 
in consequence; but still —I 
should have liked to have seen 
the end of it. Wouldn’t you? 
Perhaps you will.” 

“ ZERES,” 
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“FALLEN ANGELS.” 


II,. DEFENSIVE MEASURES. 


“JONES - GREVILLE! You 
will command the company 
to-day,” said the skipper. 
“You heard the scheme given 
out this morning, and have, I 
take it, worked out an appre- 
ciation ; so just get the platoon 
commanders and give out your 
orders. I shall not interfere 
until it’s over. I want to see 
what you can do on your 
own.” 

Cadet Jones-Greville is a 
quiet, inoffensive person, whose 
penchant is the study of 
“ Kcolesiology,” whatever that 
may happen to be. Previous 
to adopting temporarily the 
career of arms, he hibernated 
in an oriel window at Cam- 
bridge, studying with much 
ardour various dry - as -dust 
tomes dealing with his par- 
ticular line of knowledge. In 
appearance he is small but 
solid, with a general air of 
mildness, accentuated by his 
“fairy” pince-nez and a very 
pink-and-white countenance. 
The sum total of his personal 
appearance leads you to think 
of the curate who had just 
lunched off a “glass of milk 
and a bath bun.” As a matter 
of fact, he is a most hard-work- 
ing, conscientious person, gifted 
with a vast intelligence but not 
much practical idea of how to 
use it. He is the class of 
person who will some day be 
told, during a rearguard action 
in the stress of a retreat, to 
hold some tactical point with a 


platoon, and then be forgotten. 
He will not have the sense to 
retire when it becomes too hot 
to hold, but the G.O.C. can be 
quite sure that if he makes a 
forward movement in time he 
will find Jones-Greville and 
half a dozen survivors of his 
platoon still holding on. Jones- 
Greville having fired his last 
cartridge, will be fixing bayonets 
and wiping his eye-glasses with 
an expression of gentle surprise 
at the army having rather for- 
gotten him, and remarking to 
his men: “ You know it’s mest 
thoughtless of them not to have 
helped us.” 

The scheme that had been 
arranged for the day was 
described on the programme 
as “ Defence of a position 
in field warfare.”  “ Field 
warfare” is the term used 
to describe common or garden 
war, in contradistinction to 
the troglodytic method prev- 
alent at present on the Western 
front. The skipper of this 
company is one of the not 
over-great number of younger 
officers still left who have 
practical experience of what 
real, open warfare means, and 
consequently has taken this 
part of the curriculum under 
his special charge. Most people 
in England to-day suffer badly 
from what the C.O. describes 
as the “suburban outlook ”— 
viz., the idea that field warfare 
is as extinct as the dodo, and 
therefore the cherubim have to 
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exercise a certain amount of 
effort to eradicate this idea 
from many of the cadets. This 
is particularly the case with 
those who have relations only 
a degree less unfledged than 
themselves, who, after going 
into the trenches for a week 
en their first arrival at the 
front, write home to tell the 
younger members of the family 
that all the time they spent 
mancuvring at home was 
“absolute waste of time.” 
The piece of country in 
which these operations took 
place is mostly high wooded 
parkland, with here and there 
wide spaces of gorse sloping 
down to fields of young corn. 
In the centre of the position is 
a clump of pines surrounding 
a group of two or three small 
buildings known as Brick Kiln 
Cottages. The field of view is 
limited to three hundred yards 
or so in most places, for 
nowadays to occupy the good 
old-fashioned positions with a 
mile or two of open ground in 
front is to court more or less 
certain destruction from the 
enemy’s artillery. As the skip- 
per remarked one day when 
lecturing on the powers of 
artillery: “A few years ago 
we rather thought that artil- 
lery served the same purpose 
as the face contortion drill of 
the old Chinese troops, namely, 
to scare the enemy, This war 
has taught us that it really is 
a man-killing article.” Conse- 
quently we nowadays spend 
much time in choosing humble, 
inconspicuous positions, and 
generally trying to be mis- 
taken for turnips. Some of us 
seem fairly well adapted by 
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nature for this réle, but that 
is by the way. 

The chief reason for this 
particular exercise was to see 
whether or not certain cadets 
had profited by their instruc- 
tors’ teaching with regard to 
selecting ground for their 
trenches, or “siting their 
trenches,” to use the technical 
phrase. Some of the cadets 
spell it “sighting.” Phayle 
says that their reason for 
adopting this form of spelling 
is that their trenches generally 
are a “sight.” 

Behind Jones-Greville stood 
four budding Wellingtons nom- 
inated for the day as Platoon 
Commanders. All were busy 
with protractors and note- 
books, and the left-hand man 
was hastily consulting the 
Field Service Pocket Book. 
Obviously it was the gentle- 
man who, on getting the fol- 
lowing question in the exam- 
ination paper last week: “How 
much earth can a man ex- 
cavate in four hours?” re- 
plied: “If I had to calculate 
this out for a working party 
on service I should look it up 
in the Field Service Pocket 
Book, which every officer always 
carries on the person at all 
times.” 

For those who are not very 
well up in military matters, we 
may as well explain what the 
Field Service Pocket Book is. 
Since war has nowadays be- 
come a scientific affair, the 
amount of literature dealing 
with it is enormous; and as 
the amount of kit that an 
officer ean carry in war is 
limited to a few pounds, he 
can no longer take the library 
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that he did in the days of 
the First Afghan War, when 
each officer was allowed one 
elephant to carry his personal 
baggage. So the ever-watch- 
ful eyes that look after the 
Army’s interests from the 
Olympus of Whitehall con- 
sidered it would be a good 
thing to devise some small 
tabloid library of standard 
works that would not only 
enable the keen officer to study 
his profession, or, if of a still 
more ambitious turn of mind, 
to prepare for the Staff Col- 
lege, in the interludes of being 
shelled, but also aid him, if 
so disposed, to acquire some 
useful trade or other—eg., 
cooking or medicine — which 
would help him to add to his 
income when he retired. So 
they took counsel together and 
set to work to boil down the 
following publications :— 

1. Field Service Regu- 
lations, vols. i. and ii; 
Manual of Military Law; 
King’s Regulations; In- 
fantry Training; Cavalry 
Training; Artillery Train- 
ing; Manual of Military 
Engineering, vols. i. to vi.; 
Royal Warrant; Financial 
Instructions; Army Regu- 
lations (India), vols. i. to 
x. and xii.; Hamley’s Opera- 
tions of War; Manual of 
Topography; and also ex- 
tracts from all other books 
of military interest. 

2. Mrs Beeton’s Cookery 
Book. 

3. Cassell’s Family Doc- 
tor. 

4. Dictionary of Nautical 
Terms. 

5. Post Office Directory. 





6. Old Moore’s Almanac, 
7. Army and Navy Stores 

Catalogue. 

8. ‘The Times’ Encyclo- 

pedia (abridged). 

And finally, in order that the 
officer should not become too 
“insular,” they put in various 
extracts from foreign publica- 
tions, together with a chapter 
on international law. They 
preduced the book as a neat 
little volume, with illustrations 
both black and white and in 
colours, and put it on sale 
for the absurdly low price 
of Is. 

And yet certain firms make 
a boast about publishing what 
is in comparison a mere pam- 
phlet, such as ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,’ for 1s, and stigmatise the 
War Office as unbusinesslike 
and antiquated !! 

The powers that be, with 
that care for detail which 
stamps the born organiser 
(Napoleon spent a lot of time 
in one campaign in seeing that 
every man in his army carried 
two iron nails and a piece of 
wood to enable the force to 
bridge the Danube), also in- 
serted in the book a little table 
showing what the offieer and 
man should carry on service ; 
in which pocket his watch and 
in which his malted milk tab- 
lets, and every other item 
necessary for his own comfort 
and the wellbeing of the army. 
In the middle of the table they 
wrote: “In the haversack: 
. . . the field service pocket- 
book, weight 6 ozs.” 

So next time you see an 
officer sprawling in the shade 
of a hedge perusing a book, 
don’t think he is wasting his 
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time over a frivolous novel, 
because in reality he is fever- 
ishly reading up how to make 
a rice pudding as the cook has 
given notice, or else memoris- 
ing the branches of the aorta. 
Consequently behold No. 1 
platoon commander busy with 
his Field Service Pocket Book, 
which, as a result of his im- 
prudent answer to the exam. 
question, he is compelled to 
keep on him even when in bed. 

No. 2 platoon commander is 
a very typical “knut,” or at 
least he will be when he 
eventually gets his commission, 
but that is some way removed 
at present, judging by the 
knowledge, or lack of know- 
ledge, he displays. He stands 
full six foot four, and locks an 
ideal officer. But the clothes 
supplied to Fallen Angels 
would hide even the pristine 
radiance of Lucifer himself. 
The ill-fitting khaki tunic 
which seems almost an Eton 
jacket on the beau sabreur 
figure of Longshanks, and the 
shapeless cap set askew on his 
fair curly hair, repress the in- 
cipient nuttiness which stamps 
him when one meets him at 
the station on Saturday going 
off for week-end leave. On 
these occasions he reminds one 
exactly of Pope & Bradley’s 
designs of the “Man of to- 
day.” Solomon in all his 
glory wouldn’t have been in 
it with Longshanks, and his 
mien would gladden the heart 
of any Baltis. 

No. 3 platoon commander is 
our old friend Gabbler. On 
his left we see a new figure, in 
the shape of Cadet Fellows. 
He is a South African, who 
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fought as a treeper in German 
South - West. On the con- 
clusion of that short and 
brilliant campaign he came 
over to try fer a commission 
at home, and is a fine example 
of the best class of colonial. 
Thoroughly reliable and steady, 
hard working, and gifted with 
@ vast amount of common- 
sense, wall accustomed te think 
for himself, he should make a 
first-class officer on service. 

Jones - Greville having sur- 
veyed the ground from a large 
mound of earth hard by Brick 
Kiln Cottages, and brought his 
Newton-like intellect to bear 
on the problem in hand, pro- 
ceeded to issue orders to his 
platoon commanders. 

“Judging by Fellows’ ex- 
pression,” said Phayle, “ Jones- 
Greville is surpassing himself 
in ‘sighting’ 
wonder if even the newest 
cadet would plant a trench 
under that tree,” pointing to a 
solitary umbrella-shaped tree 
in a clearing which formed a 
landmark visible for at least 
two miles. 

‘““Can’t be done,” said Ver- 
ger. “Not even by Jones- 
Greville.” 

“Wrong,” said the skipper. 
‘‘ Look at those men,” and sure 
enough a party of eadets, with 
picks and shovels, under the 
leadership of Robinson of Field 
Service Pocket Book fame, filed 
off te take up a position under 
the solitary tree, where after 


‘divesting themselves of their 


coats they prepared to dig 
vigorously or not, aecording 
to individual taste and the 
proximity of the instructor. 
There seemed to be some slight 
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dissatisfaction at the site 
chosen for the trench. 

The cadet, once he removes 
his khaki tunic, reminds you 
of nothing so much as a butter- 
fly emerging from the chrysalis 
stage; for the sack-like garb 
generally conceals a Joseph’s 
coat of many colours, and 
gaudy ones at that, in the 
shape of school and college 
sweaters of the weirdest hues. 
I suppose the cadets feel they 
must wear something to make 
up for the appalling garments 
of store issue. 

Robinson got his working 
party into position by many 
weird evolutions, and event- 
ually behold them in a rough 
line approximating to the de- 
sign of the trench intended. 
Certain numbers fell. back a 
pace or two to mark out the 
portions of unexcavated earth 
left at intervals to localise the 
effects of high-explosive shells 
or bombs. These are known 
as traverses, and, according 
to Robinson’s definition of them 
at one of the earlier examina- 
tions, they are “earthenware 
structures to loealise the back- 
ward velocity of high-explosive 
shell.” As “Gamal” re- 
marked, “When is a flower- 
pot a parados?” 

“Let's go and question 
Jones-Greville as to his dis- 


_positions,” said the skipper to 


his staff. “We want some- 
thing good for ‘Punch’ this 
week.” 

They walked over to the 
mound and found the cadet 
in question, with a very 
harassed look, busy with a 
note- book, writing out a re- 
port. Seeing the officers, he 


sprang to attention, losing his 
note-book and handkerchief in 
the proceeding. Having al- 
lowed time for his palpitating 
nervous system to settle down, 
the skipper said— 

“Now, Jones - Greville, will 
you tell me what dispositions 
you’ve made, and where you’ve 
placed your trenches? And 
don’t forget I always want 
reasons for everything.” 

Jones-Greville, after mopping 
his fevered brow, proceeded to 
explain that he had three pla- 
toons in the firing line and one 
in support. 

For the benefit of the un- 
initiated, we may as well ex- 
plain that when a force is 
holding a position and waiting 
for the enemy’s attack, its 
commander divides it into two 
halves — one to occupy the 
position, and the other, known 
as the “General Reserve,” or, 
as the French prefer to call it, 
the “Masse de Manceuvre,” to 
fall upon the attackers at a 
suitable moment and, con- 
verting the defensive into the 
offensive, drive them headlong 
from the field. The portion 
that holds the actual position 
is again subdivided into “ firing 
line,” to hold the trenches; 
“supports,” to make good the 
losses in the firing line; and 
“Local Reserves,” who keep 
the defence alive by sallying 
forth at inconvenient moments 
to make small counter-attacks 
against the advancing line of 
the attackers. 

The action may be com- 
pared with the method of 
dealing with undesirable visit- 
ors —e.g., bailiff’s men. The 
firing line is, as it were, 
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the Parlourmaid who says 
“Not at home”; the sup- 
ports are the Butler coming 
to the aid of the Parlourmaid ; 
the Local Reserves are the 
“ Boots” skirmishing against 
exposed flanks; while the Gar- 
dener and the Bulldog may 
be taken as the “General 
Reserve” or “striking force.” 
And of these the Bulldog may 
be considered as the cavalry 
previously stationed round a 
corner ready to dash in at 
the critical moment, and, hang- 
ing on to the enemy’s rear, 
convert defeat into rout. 

On this occasion Jones- 
Greville had nothing to do 
with the Reserve, that being 
provided, or supposed to be 
provided, by other companies. 
His was simply one company 
finding firing line and supports, 
a mere pebble on the beach, in 
fact. 

Having laboriously explained 
why he had divided his force 
in the way he had done, he 
then proceeded to take the 
officers on a personally con- 
ducted tour of inspection round 
the trenches. The skipper 
didn’t say much, for he likes to 
give people a lot of rope in 
suspensory 
progress may be more com- 
plete, but on arrival at the 
supporting platoon he was 
compelled to recognise that 
early as it was the hang- 
ing was already over and 
nothing remained but the 
post-mortem. So he tenderly 
inquired— 

“Would you explain, Long- 
shanks, why you adopted this 
position for your platoon. I 
always like to see if people 
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have a reason for what they 
do.” 

Longshanks reflected in a 
meditative fashion, murmured 
something about “thought it 
seemed a good position” and 
relapsed into silence. 

‘Quite so,” said the skipper. 
“An excellent position. Here 
you have natural cover in the 
shape of a high earth-mound 
sufficiently long to protect 
the whole of your platoon, 
sufficiently high and _ steep 
enough to give immunity from 
shrapnel fire if your men keep 
well in at the foot of it, 
naturally screened also by 
brushwood so as to be rendered 
very inconspicuous. In fact, 
one doesn’t realise it is a 
mound until one comes close 
up to it. You have, I also 
note, placed your men at the 
foot of it,in order to get the 
most protection, I presume.” 
Longshanks tries not to look 
too much like Napoleon during 
this eulogy. ‘“ Now, just as a 
matter of curiosity, would you 
tell me why you chose the 
enemy’s side of the mound to 
sit on instead of our side? I 
know some people eonsider the 
‘King’s friends’ as more 
dangerous than the ‘King’s 
enemies’ when it comes to 
guns shooting over infantry, 
but it’s not a good maxim to 
work on as regards taking 
cover.” 

Longshanks’ six foot odd of 
height appears to crumple 
visibly. 

“ Now then, go and take up 
@ position on the obvious side 
of it—namely, the one where 
you will be protected from the 
enemy’s fire, and for the Lord’s 
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sake try and use what little 
common-sense you may happen 
to have been gifted with.” 

“Got some weird notion in 
his head about forward slopes 
and dead ground,” says Phayle 
to the skipper as the platoon 
moves off. ‘Wonderful how 
these fellows’ brains work. 
There's a man, quite a useful 
person in his own profession, 
and yet when he tries to do 
a little soldiering appears to 
suffer from complete and ab- 
solute lack of even the smallest 
glimmerings of common-sense. 
If it rained he’d get under 
a roof, but here when it’s 
supposed to be going to rain 
shrapnel and he’s got a ‘roof 
handy, he deliberately stands 
outside it.” 

“T suppose it’s the result 
of so many people trying to 
make out that war is a most 
complicated game instead of 
being a mere exercise ef your 
wits. Some of the books one 
buys by military writers seem 
specially designed to render 
simple matters complex to the 
ordinary intellect. The con- 
sequence is that after perusing 
one or two works of that 
description, the embryo soldier 
comes to the conclusion that 
the right way to solve any 
tactical problem is to think out 
@ common-sense answer and 
then do the exact opposite. 
Well, now let’s go and sit under 
those trees over there and give 
‘em an hour or so to exercise 
their own ingenuity.” 

They went off and sat down 
under the trees, and “the talk 
slid north and the talk slid 
south.” The cherubim hailed 
from various quarters of the 
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Front, and between them had 
seen quite a lot of the world. 
The skipper of the company 
had fought the Hun in East 
Africa, and had theories of his 
own on fighting in close coun- 
try which he expounded in 
season and out of season to 
his subalterns, who were un- 
able, owing to their juniority, 
to tell him to dry up. 
Phayle, the second in com- 
mand, had seen all that was 
to be seen from Mons to early 
in the present year. Starting 
as a despatch-rider, he got an 
infantry commission in next to 
no time. What he doesn’t know 
about trench warfare isn’t worth 
knowing, so the skipper, who, 
when he gets off the subject 
of close-country fighting or 
‘bush whacking,” has occasional 
lucid intervals, appointed him 
instructor -in-chief on trench 
warfare. He is of medium 
height, very solidly built, and 
possessed of most tireless en- 
ergy. A strict disciplinarian, 
he has a.quiet gift of “ biting” 
people who are slack, which 
is no small factor in the com- 
pany’s wellbeing. There is no 
doubt that rigid discipline is 
the foundation of success in 
war, and Phayle has a pretty 
way of keeping men in hand. 
Verger is of another type 
altogether. He was a colour- 
sergeant of some eighteen years’ 
service before he got his com- 
mission at the beginning of the 
war. In appearance he is short 
and slightly bow-legged, with 
a rather sallow complexion 
relieved by a pair of exception- 
ally keen eyes, round the 
corners of which plays gener- 
ally a humorous twinkle. The 
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big soar on his neck is a 
Turkish souvenir from Galli- 
poli. The cadets like him, and 
his leetures on interior econo- 
my and regimental duties are 
listened to the more attentively 
from the fact that they are 
delivered by one who has real 
inside knowledge of the man’s 
point of view as opposed to 
the officer’s. 

The junior subaltern, “ Gam- 
aliel,” is one of the seraphim. 
He is a solicitor in peace time, 
but he ought to have been a 
soldier, judging by the keenness 
with which he takes to the 
game. At present the company 
commander has put him in 
charge of the cadets’ mess, to 
his great disgust, for he finds 
himself wasting valuable time 
in getting estimates for crock- 
ery and studying the market 
price of butter, when his soul 
would fain be working out 
“appreciations of tactical 
situations,” 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing how 
a bullet or two stimulates 
people's digging powers,” said 
Verger. ‘‘Look at that lot 
over there playing with their 
entrenching tools. They look 
like a lot of chickens scratch- 
ing up a poultry-yard. Yet 
if some one was shooting at 
them they’d be half-way under 
ground by now.” 

“Or failing bullets a lance- 
corporal’s stripe,” said the 
skipper. “TI once knew a C.O. 
of an Indian regiment in the 
days before we had the en- 
trenching tool.” (This is a 
miniature spade, cum pick-axe, 
cum tin-opener, that every 
infantry soldier now carries 
slung from his belt to enable 
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him to improvise some form 
of cover if the transport with 
the full-sized tools is unable to 
get up.) 

“He was one of these people 
who are born before their time. 
He. considered every man 
should carry some such article, 
and invented a portable frying 
pan and grubber combined. 
When the sepoy was not dig- 
ging with it he was supposed 
to cook his food on it. So he 
had 500 of them made up, and 
one morning issued them to 
the sepeys. They accepted 
them meekly, as merely an- 
other proof of the Sahib’s in- 
sanity, and listened to his ex- 
ordium. His Hindustani being 
weak, they didn’t understand 
what the tawas were for, and 
most of them imagined them 
to be iron loopholes. Then he 
took ’em out to de an attack, 
and in the middle announced 
that the attack was hung up, 
and they would dig in with the 
“tawas.” Blank surprise of 
the regiment. They tried dig- 
ging sideways and frontways, 
and some discarded the tawas 
and tried their bayonets. But 
one wily Punjabi, a confeder- 
ate doubtless of the Armourer- 
Sergeant, who made the tawas, 
dug himself underground with 
the tool in about two hours. 
(The soil was very soft.) The 
C.O., coming round to inspect, 
fell into the hole and forth- 
with made the valiant one a 
lance-corporal, The average 
depth of excavation of the rest 
of the regiment was about 
2 inches. 

“Next day they went eut 
again, and the whole regiment 
disappeared under ground in 
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one hour and three quarters. 
When the C.O. came round he 
was greeted with pleased 
smiles, and people throwin’ 
chests in all directions, and 
altogether there was such an 
air of expectancy about them 
that he had to ask the Su- 
badar Major what was up. 
‘Please, your honour, it is 
understeod in the regiment 
that all who dig as much with 
the “tawa” as Fizoz Shah did 
yesterday will be appointed 
lance-corporals.’ Tableau!” 

“Don’t think any of our 
sportsmen are going te gain 
chevrons to-day,” said Gama- 
liel. “But probably a largish 
number of them will earn 
stripes up to forty less one.” 

“Let's go look see,” said 
the skipper, getting up. They 
started at one end of the line, 
and made the men get into 
their trenches, the captain 
criticising the construction as 
he went. Fellows’ was quite a 
useful bit of work, nicely sited, 
but when they came to Robin- 
son’s under the solitary tree 
the skipper felt constrained te 
acid speech. 

“ Now, Robinsen, look at your 
trench—nice field of fire; you 
can see about 4000 yards in 
places, and also you have a 
nice shady tree exactly in the 
middle of it, the only tree 
within a circle of a mile or so. 
But in case the hostile artillery 
are saort-sighted and don’t see 
the tree at more than two miles 
off, you’d better put up a large 
white notice- board as well— 
‘This way to the trench,’— 
nothing like making assurance 
doubly sure.” 
=: Robinson’s face was a pic- 
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ture as his attention was 
directed to the tree. 

“What made you put it 
there?” asked the skipper. 

‘Please, sir, I thought we 
had to be in line with the 
next trench.” 

“Then, if there’d been a 
well in line instead of a tree, 
I suppose you'd have been at 
the bottom of the well?” said 
the skipper. 

‘He'll avoid conspicuous 
trees for a long time to come, 
I think,” said Phayle, as they 
moved on to the next lot of 
trenches, ‘Now for Gabbler’s 
little lot.” 

Gabbler’s trenches were quite 
well placed, a little too far for- 
ward for the instructor’s criti- 
cal eye, but still one has seen 
officers of quite a let of service 
site trenches worse than Gab- 
bler’s. 

After approving of them and 
pointing out how they might 
be still further improved, the 
staff continued the round. 

When the inspection was 
over, the company collected 
the tools and stores and fell 
in. From Robinson’s dejected 
air it was plain that his pla- 
toon had been telling him what 
they thought of his trench. 
The way of the transgressor 
is said to be hard, but the 
way of the platoon commander 
in a cadet company is harder, 
because if he gets “strafed” 
by the O.C. for bad work, 
directly he gets off parade his 
command proceed to strafe him 
too for bringing them into dis- 
repute. In order to give every 
cadet opportunities of practice 
in command, platoon com- 
manders are appointed daily 
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by roster, and consequently are 
not invested with any protec- 
tive mantle of dignity to shield 
them from the arrows of criti- 
cism of their fellows, such as 
protects the permanent N.C.O. 

As they passed the remainder 
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of the company, a gentle voice 
inquired: “And where’s your 
notice- board? What did the 
captain say you were to put 
on it? This way to the Zoo?” 

Platoon rivalry runs high in 
our ranks. 


Ill, “THE BRIDGE BUILDERS.” 


Phayle cast himself into a 
chair and ordered a drink with 
a weary sigh. He'd done a 
hard day’s work, and felt that 
the hour’s rest before dinner 
would not come amiss. There 
were times when he looked 
back with regret to the restful 
days in Flanders, when he knew 
nought of cadet battalions, and 
one got a little time off now 
and then when the Hun was 
not too uppish. 

“Thank the Lord for an 
evening off at last,” he re- 
flected, lighting a pipe. 

The anteroom door opened 
and a cadet entered: “ Note 
from the captain, sir, No an- 
swer.” Phayle opened it and 
read :— 


““DEAR PHAYLE,—Just re- 
membered that we’re down for 
bridging to-morrow. Please 
see about getting the material 
ready near the castle moat 
to-night, and buy as much 
rope as is necessary.” 


“Wish he'd go and hang 
himself with it,” groused 
Phayle as he dragged his tired 
frame out of the ehair. “That 
ends my free evening,” and 
crawled out to his motor-bike 
to spend the rest of the even- 
ing tearing round the town 


trying to buy rope and other 
stores suitable for bridge- 
making. | 

Most people imagine that 
the infantry soldier divides 
his time between marching, 
shooting at the enemy, and 
doing “sentry-go.” 

Not thus but far otherwise 
is the real case. The chief 
aim of the complete infantry- 
man is to become a Jack-of- 
all-trades. 

He is expected to have a 
knowledge of the following 
trades in addition to the ob- 
vious one of fighting :— 


. Builder. 

. Carpenter. 

. Telegraphist. 
Mining Engineer. 
Sanitary Engineer. 
Cook. 

. Surveyor. 

. Reporter. 

. Housemaid. 


WONIMNPwnDse 


If an officer, he is expected to 
add the following professions 
to the list :— 


10. Barrister. 

11, Magistrate. 
12. Doctor. 

13. Schoolmaster. 
14, Architect. 


The commander of No. 2 
in making up his programme 
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of work considered that one 
day might be profitably spent 
in teaching his company how 
to make a bridge. 

Now if you want a bridge 
over a river in civil life, you 
go to an expert who spends 
his life in drawing up plans 
and estimates of bridges. He 
will, at a price, furnish you 
with an estimate and plan, 
which will then be handed 
over to a contractor who 
makes a speciality of bridges. 
At his beck and call will be 
many skilled labourers versed 
in all possible knowledge of 
bridge construction and fur- 
nished with every modern 
appliance. At the end of six 
months or more they will 
produce you a bridge. 

In the army, if you want 
a bridge, you send for the 
nearest infantry subaltern and 
say, ‘‘Take your platoon and 
bridge that river for me. 
We’ve got no material, so 
you'd better find some.” 

The subaltern will then sit 
down and make a plan of the 
proposed bridge, spend the rest 
of the morning in stealing 
timber and other necessary 
materials, and turn up at 
five in the afternoon to tell 
you that it is ready for your 
use, 

This is the first lesson all 
soldiers have to learn—namely, 
“How to make bricks without 
straw.” 

So the unfortunate Phayle 
sallied forth into the high- 
ways and byways and gathered 
together all the spare bits of 
timber, logs, planks, stakes, 
é&c., that he could beg, borrow, 
or steal, and had them ocon- 
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veyed to the banks of the 
castle moat. 

The town in which the 
Fallen Angels are quartered 
boasts a “Castle,”—that is to 
say, on one side of the town is 


a marshy plot of ground, in - 


whose centre is a circular en- 
closure of high banks covered 
with magnificent trees. In one 
corner of this is a pile of half 
a dozen stones, with a notice- 
board to inform the passer-by 
that these are the ramparts of 
the once famous castle. Around 
the embankments runs a ditch 
about fifteen yards wide, filled 
with about two feet of water 
and four feet of mud of the 
consistency of porridge and of 
the odour of very dead Huns, 

This the skipper proposed to 
bridge by means of what in 
military circles is known as a 
“trestle bridge.” 

After breakfast he assembled 
Nos, 1 and 2 platoons (Phayle, 
who normally instructs No. 2, 
was still busy in the old- 
clothes’ shops buying ropes), 
and with the aid of a black- 
board and a bit of string held 
forth on the science of bridge- 
building. He discovered, as a 
helpful start off, that his com- 
mando was utterly ignorant 
of the very first rudiments of 
the game, knowing not even 


how to tie a reef-knot; so the : 


first part of the instruction 
consisted in teaching them the 
different forms of lashings used 
to fasten together the various 
portions of the bridge. Please, 
good reader, do not run away 
with the idea that you are 
going to hear about the con- 
struction of a bridge like West- 
minster or the Tower Bridge, 
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The Army is conservative, and 
lack of time and material com- 
pel us to bridge in the fashion 
of our ancestors —viz., with 
wood. 

A trestle bridge consists of a 
large number of trestles (square 
frames of heavy timber) placed 
upright in a stream at inter- 
vals of four or five yards. 
These are then firmly fixed 
together with ropes or light 
spars or wire, if available. 
Between them, further long 
spars, known as road-bearers, 
are laid at right angles to the 
trestles; and finally, on these 
we fasten stout planks to form 
a roadway, upon which if we 
have time we lay a road sur- 
face of earth. Lastly, we put 
up @ notice-board at each end 
of the bridge, bearing informa- 
tion as to its weight-carrying 
limitations. For instance— 

“ Bridge for infantry in fours. 
Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, please wade.” 

Or else, perhaps— 

“ Bridge to carry light motor 
lorries. Field Officers’ valises 
to be taken over the Railway 
Bridge 3 miles down stream.” 

If there is any danger of our 
bridge being used, we go sick 
before the operation commences, 

So the skipper held forth on 
the ways and methods of 
making bridges, teaching his 
command step by step, from 
the reef-knot to the clove 
hitch and from the clove hitch 
to the square lashing. Then 
soaring to greater heights, they 
passed to the construction of 
the trestles, differentiating be- 
tween the uprights, known as 
“legs,” and the crosspieces, 
described either as “transoms” 
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or “ledgers,” according as they 
are at the top or bottom of a 
frame, and lastly, learning how 
the X-timbers, known as “diag- 
onal braces,” are used to stiffen 
the frame. 

By midday the cadets were 
going strong. There are many 
kinds of knots—some of them 
remain knots when your back 
is turned, most of them do 
not. Cadets, unless watched, 
generally tie the second kind. 
Robinson, however, had been 
practising in the corner, lash- 
ing his leg to the lecture tent- 
pole with a square lashing. 
He builded better than he 
knew, for when the company 
fell in he had to resort to a 
knife to get free. Others, 
however, are not quite so 
successful. Jones-Greville is 
a methodical genius, who has 
discovered that for every one 
reef-knot he ties, he ties three 
“grannies.” So if a reef-knot 
is required he hastily ties four 
knots and then takes them to 
Carlton, the scout, to inquire 
which one is a reef. On re- 
ceiving the required informa- 
tion he discards the remaining 
three and goes on happily to 
the next job. 

When bridging a stream the 
first thing to do before actu- 
ally making the framework is 
to get a plan of the bit of 
water to be bridged. This is 
made in the form of a section, 
showing the depths at different 
points. For this purpose a 
boat is required, and no boat 
being available on this occa- 
sion, one had to be improvised ; 
so Carlton, an erstwhile scout- 
master, was sent out to see 
what he could find in the way 
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of floating material. He re- 
turned wet, hot, and weary, 
but happy, lugging behind him 
with a muddy rope a water- 
logged tree trunk and half a 
camp table, which he proceeded 
to bind together. He then 
pushed it out into the stream 
and climbed on to it. Now 
the buoyancy of the tree trunk, 
plus the table, was such that 
it floated exactly level with 
the surface of the water. But 
when Carlton climbed on to 
it its buoyancy became the 
minus type, and it floated six 
inches below the surface. It 
is true that the depth of water 
in the moat would have 
allowed him to wade, but 
all the scouts he had ever 
read about invariably crossed 
mighty rivers on improvised 
rafts, and so he preferred to 
sit in six inches of water 
sounding the mud with the 
long pole, looking for all thé 
world like a child’s celluloid 
duck which is overweighted, 
and - in consequence only 
emerges half an inch or s0 
from the bath. As he pro- 
gressed across the stream, now 
and then sliding off into the 
mud, capsizing the boat and 
then climbing on again, he 
shouted out at intervals what 
he fondly believed to be the 
actual depth. He had nearly 
reached the far bank when the 
much-frayed rope finally gave 
up the ghost, and the table 
parting from the tree trunk 
deposited him plump in the 
mud. However, his voyage of 
exploration had enabled Rob- 
inson, on the near bank, to 
produce on a page of his Army 
Note-book 153 a hieroglyphic 
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which purported to be a sec- 
tion of the moat. And on 
that plan the class proceeded 
to construct the trestles. 

The timbers available were 
of all shapes, sizes, and de- 
scriptions, varying from the 
goal-posts Phayle had pinched 
in the dewy dawn to the flag- 
staff belonging to the local 
Y.M.C.A. There was a cer- 
tain amount of struggling 
among the cadets detailed to 
each trestle in their not over- 
successful endeavours to get 
together a more or less homo- 
geneous collection of timber 
for their particular frame. It 
was a sight for the gods to 
see Gabbler trying to make a 
fifteen-foot Rugger goal-post 
and the pole of a bell tent 
serve as legs for one and the 
same trestle: However, the 
first trestle was eventually 
completed and launched, and 
a little later the road-bearers 
were laid out from the bank 
and firmly lashed into place, 
the last one pushed out taking 
a cadet in the small of the 
back on its way and plunging 
him off his perch into the 
stream. 

Then it suddenly occurred 
to Phayle that there were no 
planks available with which 
to make the actual roadway. 
Being unable to think of any- 
thing that might serve the 
purpose, he reported the fact 
to the skipper. Phayle had 
done a lot of bridge-building 
in his time, but he had been 
very much spoilt by having 
always constructed his bridges 
out of much-used material 
provided by the R.E., and 
consequently, as he put it, 
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“the trestles fell into place 
if you merely looked at ’em.” 
The skipper, on the other 
hand, had done most of his 
bridging in parts of the world 
where training money is scarce 
and material scarcer. As a 
natural result, he was a past 
master in the creative art of 
improvising something out of 
nothing. So he said to Phayle, 
“Tell ’em to bring their bed- 
boards along.” To the ordin- 
ary person in civil life the 
word “bed” implies a con- 
struction of iron, brass, or 
wood, with a mattress of 
spring chains or other pleas- 
antly yielding substances. To 
the private soldier, however, 
the word conveys a hard and 
painful memory of three pine 
boards, 6 feet 6 inches long 
by 9 inches broad, each shod 
with iron at the ends in order 
to prevent them splitting or 
being split for firewood. When 
issued to the soldier, he is 
given orders with them that 
they are to be used for sleep- 
ing on and for no other pur- 
pose. The idea is that unless 
specific orders were issued, he 
might use them for tooth- 
picks, coffins, ironing-boards, 
or firewood. However, they 
make as good foot-boards for 
bridges as they make hard and 
uncomfortable sleeping-places. 
Consequently No. 2 platoon 
fell in, and with great energy 
rushed off to their barrack- 
room and returned laden with 
many long bed-boards. These 
were then fastened down on 
the road-bearers, and behold 
the first span of the bridge 
completed. “Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui coute,” and 
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with the first span finished 
the rest of the construction 
was fairly plain sailing, and 
by tea-time the bridge 
stretched three parts across 
the moat, 

The only difficulty was in- 
ducing the trestles to stand 
upright. They all of them 
appeared to suffer very badly 
from that “tired feeling” 
which characterises the soldier 
at the prospect of a “fatigue,” 
and they leant all ways, at 
all angles, except the perpen- 
dicular. Some, however, were 
too tired even to lean, and 
quietly lay down and floated 
on the placid surface of the 
muddy water. Nevertheless, 
by dint of much pushing and 
shoving and pulling and heav- 
ing, they were all eventually 
induced to stand up in a more 
or less upright position, until 
such time as the badges of 
servitude, in the shape of 
various knots and lashings, 
were fastened about their 
refractory necks. Not more 
than four cadets fell into the 
water during these proceed- 
ings. 

This ended the parade, for 
bridge-building may be con- 
sidered as a parade. The next 
item on the programme partook 
of the nature of a fatigue— 
namely, the reducing of the 
bridge to its component parts 
once more. Before doing so, 
the whole of the two platoons 
expressed a wish to stand upon 
their bridge, to impress the 
gaping crowd of small boys 
and damsels collected in the 
field with the powers of the 
magnificent structure they had 
just erected. Further, the local 
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photegrapher was busy en the 
opposite bank. 

The photographer is a feature 
of the ‘‘Fallen Angels.” No 
matter how secret be the plans 
of parade, once operations have 
commenced, the photographer 
appears on the flank with his 
deadly machine. His souree of 
infermation appears to be two 
smart flapper daughters who, 
on consideration of receiving 
news as to the whereabouts of 
all interesting parades, allow 
the cadets to escort them to 
the local “movies.” Conse- 
quently the seraphim have to 
suffer rude shocks from time 
to time when they find them- 
selves the frontispiece of the 
‘Daily Mirror’ or some other 
ge-ahead paper. The photos 
are, as a matter of course, gen- 
erally taken at such times as 
a return from bivouac or 
“night ops,” and Gamaliel’s 
language at seeing himself on 
the last page of the ‘ Looking- 
Glass,’ unshaven, unkempt, and 
generally bedraggled after two 
nights’ bivouacking in heavy 
rain, marching at the head of 
what appears te be a column 
of Serbian refugees who’ve 
just looted an arsenal, must 
be heard to be imagined. The 
letterpress below generally 
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adds insult to injury. A pio- 
ture of the above type is 
usually labelled “Our future 
field-marshals,” or, “ Members 
of that crack corps, the ‘ Fallen 
Angels,’ preparing to settle the 


Kaiser’s hash. This corps 
prides itself on its smart 
turn-out.” 


So, permission being given, 
they filed on to the bridge 
and massed themselves in the 
centre of the stream. 

Alas! Phayle’s ropes had 
been collected hurriedly. Also, 
perhaps, the Adjutant had not 
waded as requested. Anyway, 
there was a horrid “crack” as 
the main guy-rope snapped, 
which wasimmediately drowned 
by the splash and gurgle that 
marked the submergence of 
the first two spans and their 
human freight in the odorifer- 
ous mud of the Castle moat. 

But No. 2 Cadet Company 
had built a bridge, or, anyway, 
learnt how not to build one. 
Then, as the dripping crew 
assembled on the bank, Fellows 
wailed: “ Look at that d d 
camera. To-morrow’s ‘Daily 
Wail’ will have a picture of us 
all wading in the mud, entitled 
‘How the Fallen Angels will 
bridge the Rhine!’” 

‘‘GANPAT.” 





(To be continued.) 
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ALEPPO. 


BY W. J. C. 


Two cities of the Ottomans 
there are which more than 
others retain the spirit and 
atmosphere and colour of the 
traditional East. They are 
Aleppo and Damascus. 

For some people Damascus 
stands unapproached in these 
respects, and they are pre- 
pared to contend that Da- 
mascus is itself the East. 
You generally find, however, 
that they have not seen 
Aleppo, or have seen it only 
perfunctorily, or are carried 
away by the Biblical associa- 
tions of Damascus, and make 
of it a sort of holy city. But 
those who know both cities 
well nearly always agree in 
placing Aleppo first in Eastern 
flavour, and as the one least 
encroached upon by influences 
from the West. 

Damascus certainly has the 
advantage of natural situation 
and beauty of surroundings, for 
it stands under Lebanon : it has 
abundance of water, and gar- 
dens famed for extent and lux- 
uriance. It is also, perhaps, 
the more populous of the two 
cities, though this pre-eminence 
is not always admitted by its 
rival. And with much greater 
certainty it is the older and 
more famous city. But these 
clear superiorities do not affect 
the claim for Aleppo that in 
it at the present day the 
ancient East may be seen and 
felt as nowhere else. 


It is a curious fact that 
from Aleppo has come much 
of our English popular know- 
ledge of the East. The Eng- 
lish conception of the Turk, 
at all events up tothe Crimean 
War, is as an Aleppo Turk. 
These ideas have been tradi- 
tional for a long time, and 
doubtless were established by 
the merchants and merchant 
seamen of the Levant trade 
when Aleppo was the eastern 
metropolis of that commerce. 
For hundreds of years it was 
a city more in the English 
public mind than Constanti- 
nople. An open eye for evi- 
dence of. how much Aleppo 
figures in English life during 
three centuries collects many 
allusions to this great centre 
of Eastern trade. You find 
the name on tombstones and 
memorial tablets. You may 
come upon an Aleppo House. 
There was, I believe, in the city 
of London an Aleppo Coffee 
House. In books and news- 
papers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth eenturies the name 
also occurs frequently. Shake- 
speare, for instance, makes one 
of the witehes in “ Macbeth ” 
say— 

‘‘Her husband ’s to Aleppo gone, 
master o’ the Tiger.” 


And into Othello’s mouth he 
puts a reference which has 
significant marks of truth, and 
sounds like the echo ef some 
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old tale of the Levant heard in 
a London tavern of the day— 


‘** That in Aleppo ence, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d 
Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the 
state.” 


A beating is still the Turkish 
process in such quarrels where 
the opponent is a person of 
beatable size, and not under 
the protection of a Great 
Power. It is still the favourite 
public expression of displeasure 
in circumstances which do not 
call for the taking of life. 
Many times you may still hear 
some Turkish anecdote closed 
with the statement, “ gave him 
a beating.” 

Any one at all familiar with 
the history of Aleppo and its 
old trade with England ap- 
proaches the city with more 
than ordinary interest. You 
may be whisked into Aleppo 
by a pert little railway from 
Tripoli or Beirout or Damas- 
cus, but much better it is to 
enter by road from west or east 
ornorth. Not that any greatly 
impressive view, distant or near, 
is to be had whichever way 
you enter; but by road you 
come slowly, enough of the 
city is revealed from afar to 
awake imagination, and at 
least you do get a fairly wide 
general view of the place, 
And if you come from the 
north on a fine day in spring- 
time you will be well satisfied. 
The road is really the best in 
Asia Minor; and for hours 
you see the upper part of the 
vast citadel, rising above the 
gentle undulations and green 
wheat ef the Syrian plateau 
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like a distant blue rock —as 
at first you think it is— to 
whet curiosity, and then to 
fix your evening goal. Half 
sunk amidst the growing 
wheat are little villages 
whose roofs are domes of 
staring whiteness. Here and 
there are glimpses of flowering 
almond and the green trails 
of young willows beside a 
well. Along the roadside are 
many familiar wild flowers— 
crocus, iris, violet, anemone, 
primrose — and others not so 
familiar, and some unknown, 
The sky is serenely blue, the 
sun fiercely hot, yet the air 
has a touch of coolness and 
is strangely soft; for it is 
Syrian air, which you do not 
appreciate fully unless you 
have come from hail and 
snow and biting winds among 
the mountains of the North. 
Now and then in the west, 
when the road rises, the 
view is closed by a far- 
away mountain range carry- 
ing snow, like a white cloud, 
along its crest. That is the 
“Mount Amanus” of old geo- 
graphers, which stretches from 
Antioch northward to the Anti- 
Taurus, and its reverse slopes 
go down steeply to the Medi- 
terranean. - 

And then at last comes a 
turn in the road, and you go 
down a gentle descent, with 
the roofs and minarets of 
Aleppo and the mighty citadel 
clear before you. You cross 
the railway line by a level 
crossing, and hear the incon- 
gruous puffing of engines. 
Then you are in the Azizieh 
quarter — the residence of 
Europeans,—and a great busy 
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strest goes onward to the 
heart and mysteries of the city, 
brooded over by the citadel. 

Aleppo stands in the shal- 
low valley of the Kuwaik, 
a small river which flows 
through it; but the im- 
pression you get is that 
the city is in a very slight, 
saucer - like depression. In 
search of the seven hills on 
which, in emulation of Rome 
and Constantinople, Aleppo is 
said to be built, you may 
waste much time and yet not 
discover them, for it is a far- 
fetched claim. There is nothing 
in site or surroundings with 
any pretence to beauty. Low 
green hills like gentle downs 
surround the city and on the 
west are covered with loose 
grey stones. There are gardens 
and orchards along the Kuwaik ; 
but this is no place of pleasant 
foliage—you will see not a 
vestige of forest trees within 
eighty miles,—it is a great, 
compact, stone-built, densely- 
peopled Eastern city set down 
in a green depression. Its 
area is great, and its popula- 
tion is great for the area, 
More than 200,000 souls are 
within its boundaries, and 
some residents who ought to 
know increase that figure by 
half and make Aleppo as 
populous as Smyrna. Anyhow 
it is a big, immensely impres- 
sive city with little of the 
decay and shabbiness found in 
most other Turkish cities. 

If you look at its position on 
& map you wonder why this 
old city should be here and 
why it should have shown such 
vitality. At this day you marvel 
at its appearance of prosperity 


and activity. You cannot well 
imagine how it lives. Agri- 
culture, commerce by read, 
manufactures of which you 
see few signs, do not ap- 
pear to explain its existence. 
You can understand well why 
Antioch, sixty miles away, 
and near the sea, and upon a 
gorge giving access to a port, 
should have been a great and 
famous city. And yet Greek 
Antioch, like so many great 
Greek cities of the past, has 
decayed, and is now merely a 
town of twenty thousand souls, 
while Aleppo has remained 
and grown. Antioch you 
would have thought had every 
element of geographical position 
and glorious site to ensure 
permanence and prosperity. 
A great fertile plain coming 
to its gates; a limitless country 
of pastoral and agricultural 
wealth beyond this local plain ; 
the sea, and a port twenty 
miles away, with an easy 
passage through the mountains 
to it; and all on the highroad, 
so to say, between Europe and. 
Asia and Africa. And for the 
amenities it had mountains 
beside it; rushing streams, a 
lake, a river, and the Syrian 
climate. 

You wonder at the failure 
of Antioch to hold its own in 
this great position, and wonder 
still more that Aleppo should 
stand while Antioch failed, 
till you look a little farther 
afield. Then it is clear that 
Antioch grew and flourished 
on a local basis—on the sea, 
the local plains; on the beauty 
and strictly local advantages 
of site; on the character and 
peculiarities of its Greek 
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citizens ; but stood outside the 
area of those wider influences 
which ensure permanent great- 
ness. It is the story of almost 
all the great Greek cities of 
the ancient world. Their 
greatness was largely the work 
of their citizens. These cities 
were in a sense exotic creations, 
and when the citizens lost their 
vigour the cities declined, and 
there were no deep - seated, 
inevitable reasons for other 
races to renew them. 

Aleppo, on the contrary, 
stood within the area of the 
greater influences. Now, these 
greater influences were largely 
or almost entirely the great 
natural overland trade routes 
and what oreated them. 
Antioch, indeed, might inter- 


cept the route which lay 
to and from the Medi- 
terranean, but in days of 


limited sea trade, accompanied 
by countless risks, this was a 
traffic small in comparison 
with that which flowed by the 
land routes. The overland 
routes between Europe and 
Asia and Europe and Africa 
went round the head of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, and 
could cross the Amanus range 
by only two passes : the north- 
ern one now called the Baghtche 
Pass, the southern the Beilan 
Pass. Antioch lay too far 
to the south to intercept 
traffic going by either of these 
passes, and therefore was in 
a sort of backwater. Traffic 
crossing Beilan Pass, between 
east and west, would go several 
days’ journey out of its way 
to reach Antioch and then 
regain the direct route; for 
traffic by the Baghtche Pass, 
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Antioch meant a still greater 
diversion. These two passes, 
one believes, have had almost 
everything to do -with the 
impermanence of Antioch and 
the permanence of Aleppo. 
Once Aleppo was established, 
it became in time the arriving 
and starting place of all cara- 
vans: a clearing-house for all 
trade in these parts; a caravan 
junction like no other; and a 
metropolis of inter-continental 
commerce. 

There is another potent in- 
fluence also which has ever 
favoured Aleppo and ever acted 
against Antioch. It is an influ- 
ence active still, and doubtless 
will always remain so; always 
assisting Aleppo, always exert- 
ing itself powerfully against 
any commercial centre farther 
south. It is the same strong 
influence which, at the present 
time, requires that Alexandretta 
shall be the future seaport of 
these immense and naturally 
wealthy territories, as against 
any seaport south of Alex- 
andretta. The influence in 
question may be called the 
natural pull exerted by a large 
portion of Asia Minor. As a 
great and rich territory in the 
days of Antioch, much of the 
trade between east and west 
originated in this part of 
Asia Minor, and the tendency 
of such trade was to seek a 
route as little to the south as 
possible, and not only a route 
but a mart, in the same favour- 
ite position. By reason of the 
routes Aleppo suited these re- 
quirements well. If there had 
been no Aleppo this trading 
centre and the route would 
both have been drawn north- 
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ward rather than more to the 
south. Aleppo, in fact, was a 
happy compromise which served 
an area much greater than 
any to which Antioch could 
aspire. 


Though it lost much of its. 


overland commerce to the Cape 
ef Good Hope route, and more 
to the Suez Canal, Aleppo has 
always retained importance 
and a large trade. These sav- 
ing factors of prosperity have 
been due chiefly to Asia Minor. 
Although geographically a 
Syrian city, iit is still more a 
city of Asia Minor by the area 
which it serves. Even with- 
out railways, it is the com- 
mercial centre for great dis- 
tricts to the west and north 
and east, as well as in the 
south. Figuratively and liter- 
ally, all roads in these regions 
lead to Aleppo. The city 
is, indeed, likely to enjoy 
greater prosperity in the eom- 
ing era of railways than 
ever it did in days when 
caravans by the hundred, 
crowding the seven gates, 
came and went daily between 
Antioch, Damascus, and Bag- 
dad, and the mountain passes 
of the west and north and 
north-west, which gave access 
to Asia Minor and Europe. 
Even now Aleppo attracts 
railways, as of old it did roads 
and caravan tracks, Its posi- 
tion at the corner, as it were, 
round which railways like 
roads perforce must come, will 
serve it well in the future. It 
will become, among other 
things, the junction of inter- 
continental railways. Aleppo 
railway porters of days not 
very distant will grew fa- 
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mmiliar with the names of places 
exceedingly far off. “Change 
here for Mecca, Cairo, and 
Bagdad,” is said to be a cry 
which has been heard already 
at Muslimie—the pleasant- 
sounding name of Aleppo’s 
Bagdad Railway station—but 
that is nothing to what the 
future may hold. Here, in 
fulness of time, you will change 
not only for these cities of 
ancient fame, but for Uganda, 
Madagascar, and Capetown. 
Here also you will change for 
Ispahan, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta; and a little later the 
surprising names may well be 
added of Mandalay and—with 
the aid of a short sea passage 
—Singapore, Melbourne and 
Sydney. Such developments 
Aleppo may see within the 
years of men now living. 

Every city has its own in- 
dividuality, the outcome of site, 
climate, and surroundings; of 
industries, race, government, 
religion, tradition, and history, 
and not least the materials of 
which it builds. And when 
you find a solidly built city 
with a varied history of two 
thousand years, a city which 
has known wealth, importanee, 
and dignity, and is great and 
flourishing still, you may ex- 
pect it to possess an individu- 
ality complex and exceedingly 
interesting. Of this sort is the 
individuallty of Aleppo. 

For one thing, an ever-pres- 
ent sense of age pervades the 
city—of age and the experi- 
ence which goes with it. It is 
old and wise, and has seen 
much in its time, and has 
many hidden stories. For an- 
other it is important, — and 
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bears the air of having long 
been so, of long having had 
no rival within a wide region ; 
of being a metropolis in fact 
if not in name. Again, it is 
massively built. Its older 
structures, and the great blank 
walls which often enclose its 
lesser passages, are constructed 
of heavy squared stone. Win- 
dow openings are small; there 
are many heavy arcades of 
pointed arches in parti-col- 
oured stones. The minarets 
are towers of massive smooth 
stone. The old vaulted khans, 
whose courtyards are paved 
with stone and surrounded by 
arcades of pointed arches, are 
like fortresses. Its enormous 
bazaars, greatest of any in the 
East, are also of stone and 
arched with stone, and entered 
by iron-clamped gates which 
are closed at night. You see 
at once, also, that those who 
built here in old days built 
always against violence. 

But more impressive per- 
haps than any other character- 
istic of the place is the sense 
of unknowable mystery which 
fills it. Possibly it is apparent 
only to the Western observer, 
and in reality represents his 
inability to understand the 
East, or to think in the same 
terms. To such an one, how- 
ever, all things here smack of 
this subtle quality. To him 
the people’s faces are inscrut- 
able. He wonders what all 
these busy thronging crowds 
do for their living in a city 
where industries are not ap- 
parent; what do they think 
about, having no politics and 
no newspapers; how do they 
amuse themselves, having no 
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amusements! Aleppo houses 
people of almost every race un- 
der the sun—including 20,000 
Jews and a greater number 
of Persians—but its people in 
the gross have what may be 
called an Aleppo look, and 
differ plainly from those of all 
other Ottoman eities. The 
visitor asks himself why this 
should be, and can find no 
answer except that the city 
has stamped them with itself. 

Mysterious also in their 
way and full of suggestion 
are the city’s alleys and 
courtyards. It is a place of 
narrow, stone - paved, stone- 
walled passages and interior 
courts. They remind you 
somewhat of the old by- 
ways and yards in the City 
of London, which are now en- 
closed by high’ buildings. But 
in Aleppo few windows look 
into these narrow ways—they 
give the impression of being 
channels of stone in which flow 
streams of men all dressed in 
gorgeous colours. And these 
men go silently, as if conscious 
of mystery themselves and too 
preoceupied to notice you. 
Now and then from an alley 
is got a glimpse into an arcaded 
courtyard, where merchandise 
in bales and bundles and sacks 
—all transported on the backs 
of animals—is piled in stacks ; 
and where camels and asses lie 
or stand under shady walls or 
in the bays of arcades; and 
more men come and go in 
bright-coloured garments. For, 
to secure shelter from the sun 
was as much in the seheme of 
those who built here in the 
past as it is now in blazing 
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These courts and alleys pro- 
vide striking contrasts in light 
and shade. Great portions of 
them are filled with a cool 
gloom; but you also see bars 
and shafts of sunlight slanting 
athwart and making great 
irregular straight-sided areas 
of fierce white light on wall 
and paving. For overhead, 
when you ehanee to look up, is 
a strip or square of deep blue 
sky and air saturated with 
light, and seeming to palpitate 
in the fierce Syrian sun. 
With all this play of black 
and white—this draught-board 
checkering of light and deep 
shadow—the small, high-placed 
windows deeply set, the vistas 
of arched courtyards, the 
animals where you would ex- 
pect to see none, and the 
stream of silent people in 
bright garments, a great feel- 
ing of mystery arises. Con- 
spirators and assassins of the 
past would have their haunts 
somewhere off these turning 
passages you feel sure, They 
must abound now, you feel 
equally sure. And _ then 
perhaps you remember, as 
if subconscious memory had 
prompted the thought, that 
the word assassin came into 
the language from these parts, 
—that a hill-tribe of the name, 
whose native territory was in 
the mountains by Antioch, 
followed customs which have 
given their name its present 
sinister meaning. And you 
may have read, too, that they 
had haunts in this very city— 
that here they executed ven- 
geance both for themselves 
and for payment, and gave 
no end 
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Crusader rulers of Antioch 
and also to the Templar 
Knights. Some of these old 
stone walls about you are 
black with age and polished 
with the brushing of passers- 
by during long _ centuries. 
These walls and alleys have 
seen the Assassins without 
doubt; any men with those 
instincts would find themselves 
at home here; you feel that 
you have got back seven 
hundred years. 

And as if such old associa- 
tions have left their influence 
to this day, you hear that even 
now in Aleppo the knife from 
behind, the thin cord, the 
strangling silken sash, all are 
used in crime as well as the 
modern bullet. 

The most Eastern spectacle 
in Aleppo is provided by the 
bazaars. Nothing gives you 
such idea of the city’s trade 
as these enormous, unending, 
vaulted bazaars, with a line of 
shops on each side, and throngs 
of people and even animals 
moving between, You may be 
familiar with the Grand Bazaar 
at Stamboul, and think it a 
big thing of its kind, but it is 
small compared with those of 
Aleppo. Yet one is told that 
the vaulted streets of Stam- 
boul’s Grand Bazaar much ex- 
ceed two miles in length. At 
Aleppo, however, the bazaars 
take you aback, You wander 
in them for a couple of hours, 
and never seem to go over 
the same ground twice ; always 
fresh ramifications come into 
view, and always you have a 
choice of several turnings to 
take. There they are, each a 
gangway, perhaps fifteen feet 
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wide, so packed with people as 
to make progression difficult 
except at the general pace. 

And these people provide 
a study of Eastern races 
by itself worth a visit to 
Aleppo. If you are able to 
recognise at sight a dozen of 
the chief races found in these 
parts, you may depend on 
seeing another dozen which 
you are unable to place. Here 
is a jumble of humanity more 
varied, more picturesque, more 
brightly coloured, more strange- 
ly preoccupied, more intent on 
business, it seems, than any- 
thing seen before. For varied 
colour the scene is like all the 
showy military uniforms of the 
world got together. There is 
gold embroidery and gold lace 
on white, and black, and scarlet, 
and blue, and brown, and green. 
And yet with it all the colours 
are ever pleasing and never 
look crude. The bazaars are 
in gloom except where stabs 
of sunlight come in from 
the sides, and these white 
shafts strike through a blue 
haze of smoke which fills 
the vault. The smell of the 
bazaars is a compound of 
tobacco and spice, new ecar- 
pets, animals, human beings, 
fruit, vegetables—of every thing 
which moves or is sold or used. 
It is a distinctive Aleppo smell. 
Along these dim, crowded tun- 
nels are shops, great and small, 
as closely set as possible, and 
using every inch of frontage 
to show their wares. 

It is said you may buy 
almost anything of the West 
and everything of Asia and 
Africa in these bazaars. Do 
you want Mauser or Colt or 
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Browning automatic pistols, 
here they are in every calibre, 
For Manchester goods you turn 
to the right, for Sheffield ware 
to the left: for goods of different 
sorts have each their own part 
of the bazaar. Brass and silver 
work from India is here; 
Chinese ivories and porcelain ; 
silks and prints, carpets and 
rugs from every carpet-weaving 
and cotton-printing district be- 
tween China and the Bosphorus, 
The peculiar linens and em- 
broideries of Marash are here; 
so also are African bead-work, 
French photographic films, and 
American sewing-machines. A 
shop outwardly may be little 
more than a stall in ap- 
pearance, but you find it 
extends behind into dim cav- 
erns of its own, and that 
all are packed with goods. 
More than ever you marvel 
how these merchants live; 
whence come and who are the 
buyers for all this variety of 
merchandise. You give it up, 
for even London itself would 
seem unable to support so 
many dealers in curious wares 
Interest of another sort be- 
longs to the great commercial 
khans. These buildings re- 
present warehouses, and the 
wholesale trade of the city, 
To them come the caravans, 
the horses, asses, carts, by 
which goods from all the world 
reach Aleppo; from them also 
go the caravans conveying 
goods in distribution, for this 
trade also is a large one. 
The typical khan of this kind 
is a stone building, with a great 
open courtyard in its midst 
and an open arcade of two 
stories around the yard. In 
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the yard the goods are un- 
loaded and the animals lie 
down. In the arcades and the 
rooms behind them the goods 
are stored and unpacked and 
made up again. Enter such a 
khan by its one great gate and 
you will see bags of pistachio- 
nuts, bales of raw eotton, sacks 
of wheat, packages of tobacco- 
leaf, also dates, olives, figs, 
hides—any and every thing 
in which Aleppo trades. In 
the shelter of one of the arches, 
perhaps you come upon some 
curious process in full swing. 
It may be the eleaning of 
hair or wool, or even the 
making of woollen felt. The 
cleaning of wool and hair 
seems to have something of 
conjuring about it, so immedi- 
ate are the results, and so un- 
expected, compared with the 
rude implement used. 

A man seated cross-legged 
on the paving is the conjurer. 
His instrument is a wooden 
bow, about four feet long, 
in shape like the bow of a 
violin, but with the back two 
feet away from several stout 
catgut strings. On the floor 
he places a small heap of wool, 
clotted with mud and dirt, and 
above it stands his bow, its 
back in the air, its two pro- 
jecting horns resting on the 
floor, and its strings touching 
the wool, With a wooden 
mallet he strikes the strings 
lightly and sets them twanging 
harmoniously, and then rocks 
the bow and lets its back strike 
the floor or wall. Between the 
tap of the bow on floor or wall 
comes a tap of the strings with 
the mallet ; and what with the 
time he keeps, and the twang- 
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ing strings, there is a semblanee 
to the distant sound of a drum 
and harps. Having got into 
time with bow and tapping, 
perhaps he begins to hum a 
song. It is all a matter of a few 
seconds only before the wool 
begins to rise in a soft white 
cloud around the bow. It goes 
on rising, and he slightly stirs 
it, pulls the lower part more 
under the strings, changes the 
position of the bow a little, 
but keeps up the rocking and 
tap-tapping, and never breaks 
the rhythm with which he 
began. Under the vibrating 
strings the wool grows into a 
heap in size like a table, but still 
he goes on, while a cloud of fine 
dust rises to the roof of the 
vault. When he stops he has 
produced a great mound of 
soft white fleecy wool, and 
beneath it is a heap of sand 
and dirt. So he goes on, in 
the cool shade of his cloister, 
twanging and tap-tapping and 
singing, and half-filling his 
vault with clean wool as the 
result of a day’s work with 
this primitive instrument. One 
may see these wool - cleaners 
often, for they are in every 
town and bazaar. But just as 
often one stops beside them, to 
hear the sounding strings, the 
rhythmical tapping, the mono- 
tonous song, and to see the 
magical results which follow. 
It all is a scene as Hastern in 
spirit and as ancient as can be 
found. 

In the days of the British 
Levant Company Aleppo was 
one of its first pests, and 
became the most important 
of all. There was a British | 
Agent here in 1586, and the 
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Company’s post followed in 
1622. You may still see the 
great stone khan, the largest 
in the city, called the English 
Khan, which the Company’s 
staff occupied, at once their 
factory, stronghold, offices, and 
residence, For nearly three cen- 
turies this outpost of English 
influence and commerce existed 
in Aleppo. The chief agent was 
also British Consul, and under 
him were Vice-Consuls, vari- 
ous “ gentlemen of the agency,” 
a British chaplain, factors, 
clerks, and various other ser- 
vants of “‘The Most Worship- 
ful the British Levant Com- 
pany.” Some day a full and 
explicit history of this Com- 
pany, and its influence and 
operations in the Levant, may 
be given to the world. It 
will be at least a book whose 
subject and matter contain as 
much romance and interest as 
the history of any other great 
chartered company which has 
upheld the English name. 

In various old books of the 
eighteenth century one finds 
references to this most import- 
ant English post at Aleppo. 
From time to time it had 
trouble with the citizens, and 
the inmates of the factory 
found it necessary to keep 
within their own walls. But 
on the whole it was on good 
terms with all, respected, 
courted by the local authori- 
ties, did an immense trade, 
and made great profits for its 
proprietors. Not the least 
curious fact in its history is 
that for a long period it de- 
frayed the cost of the British 
Embassy at Constantinople. 

Very curious and interesting 


it is to read of the life lived 
in this out-of-the-way place by 
a little English colony nearly 
one hundred and eighty years 
ago. In the khan was an 
apartment, officially referred 
to as “The Library of the 
Most Worshipful the Levant 
Company.” Entering here one 
day, in the year 1746, as he 
had often done before, Alex- 
ander Drummond, Vice-Consul 
at the time, noticed for the 
first time an ancient Greek 
inscription casually built into 
the wall of the room. It 
had come from some de- 
molished Greek building, to 
which apparently those who 
built the khan had gone for 
materials, One reads now 
and then in these old books 
of Mr Consul Wakeman, Mr 
Consul Pollard, Mr Chaplain 
Hemming, Mr Chitty, and 
“other gentlemen of Aleppo”: 
of their social intercourse with 
the Agents of the Dutch and 
French factories in the place ; 
of how they kept “thermome- 
ter tables” of the weather in 
Aleppo, finding some interest 
therein—a matter of special 
interest indeed, when the pur- 
pose was to ascertain whether 
a temperature 77° at 7 AM. 
and 84° at 4 P.M. during the 
summer months was normal. 
It is chronicled, too, that “all 
had the fever of this cursed 
place.” Now and then regrets 
are found that the ‘ Most Wor- 
shipful Company ” had not fixed 
its chief factory at Antioch 
instead of Aleppo, and point- 
ing out that Alexandretta was 
as much the port of Antioch 
as it was of Aleppo, and might 
be reached from the old Greek 
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city in a third the time. But 
always those who complain 
thus come back to the fact 
that Aleppo had the great 
trade and Antioch had not. 
The Aleppo factory had sum- 
mer residences at “ Guroom 
and Caramoot” in the Amanus 
mountains. Without visits of 
several months’ duration to 
these cool resorts the gentle- 
men could not keep in health 
sufficiently to do the Company’s 
business. When opportunity 
offered and duties were light 
at the factory, and the coun- 
try safe, distant excursions 
were made. In this way some 
of the Company’s officials dis- 
covered, or rediscovered, the 
ruins of Palmyra. There are 
also references in the books to 
the Company’s regular postal 
service carried on by its own 
servants between Aleppo and 
Bagdad. One gathers on the 
whole that the “ Most Wor- 
shipful Company” had great 
influence in the land and could 
do pretty well what it chose: 
that its policy was enterpris- 
ing, and its affairs exceedingly 
well managed. There are 
glimpses, too, of hospitality at 
the factory,—more often on 
those occasions when British 
travellers came from India vid 
the Persian Gulf. It appears 
to have been a recognised route 
homewards from India in the 
middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ‘Mr Munro of Culcairn 
and his party of gentlemen 
riding from India arrived this 
day.” So the chronicle reads ; 
and one would like to hear 
more about their overland jour- 
ney of May 1748, but no more 
is given, except that the gentle- 
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men of Aleppo were greatly 
refreshed by the visit of Mr 
Munro and his party. 

By much the most striking 
and impressive building in 
Aleppo is the citadel. It is 
said to resemble Edinburgh 
Castle seen from the west, but. 
is on a much greater scale. 
Some tell you that it is really 
built upon a hill which has 
been so completely enclosed by 
masonry that all signs of the 
rock have disappeared, and you 
look upon what seems to be a 
mass of stonework so great and 
lofty that a fellow to it is hard 
to find. The only ground for 
this idea is that under the 
castle are a number of tombs 
and galleries hewn in rock, 
The outer walls of the castle, 
at least, owe nothing to natural 
advantages in making up their 
stark height of a hundred and 
twenty feet. Enclosing them 
is a vast fosse revetted with 
squared stones from the bed of 
the fosse to the base of the 
towering walls, The whole 
structure is so huge in height 
and bulk that its true size is 
not realised until you make 
the outer circuit by following 
a sort of Plaza which extends 
all round it outside the fosse. 
Then, indeed, you find that 
this open space in which the 
castle stands must be nearly 
two miles in circumference. If 
there is a finer or more impres- 
sive medieval castle in exist- 
ence, one does not know where. 
In colour the castle is reddish- 
brown. A great, square, tower- 
like structure stands above the 
single gateway, and a wide 
flight of steps goes up some 
fifty or sixty feet to this 
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majestic portal after crossing 
the fosse by a massive stone 
bridge. The machicolated loop- 
holes, arranged in groups, are 
the most perfect and complete 
you will see anywhere, Alto- 
gether you have vast height 
and bulk, much alternating 
light and shadow, and masonry 
all in perfect preservation. 

On the Plaza, in the shadow 
of this great pile, just opposite 
the great gateway, stands the 
Tomb of Saladin. For Moslems 
of Aleppo it is the most notable 
spet in the city. Saladin at 
least has not passed out of 
remembrance in seven hundred 
years among his own people. 
Another spot of Moslem rever- 
ence in Aleppo, sounding oddly 


in the company of Saladin, 
is the tomb of the prophet 
Zechariah. You are asked to 
believe it is the true tomb, but 
cannot; the Moslem Zechariah 
must be some other Zechariah 
than the Hebrew one, But it 
does well enough as a tradi- 
tion, for in this old, mysteri- 
ous city any ancient name 
seems to be in harmony. 

“Come by the Bagdad Gate,” 
they say at Aleppo, “and go 
by Gate of Antioch,” meaning 
that you are a traveller on 
a long journey; and in the 
bazaars you buy fruit from 
Damascus. Such famous an- 
cient places are the company 
which Aleppo of the Seven 
Gates has about it. 
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WOUNDED AND A PRISONER OF WAR.—IIL. 


BY AN EXCHANGED OFFICER, 


BEHIND one of the hospital 

wings there is a tiny garden 
walled in on all sides by high 
buildings. Here were some 
mouldy-leoking pear-trees, a 
ragged gooseberry bush, and a 
patch of ragged cabbage-stalks. 
The ground was thickly covered 
with rotten leaves; in one 
corner empty broken rabbit- 
hutehes, pieces of broken 
furniture, broken bottles, and 
miscellaneous débris added an 
additional note of depression. 
Still it was a change from the 
dulness of the courtyard, and 
the garden, such as it was, 
became the object of my daily 
excursions. The gardener, now 
digging trenches in some dis- 
tant part of France, might 
never dig here again, but his 
two little children played at 
soldiers every afternoon among 
the decayed leaves, A large 
shed at the end of the garden, 
which had at one time been 
used as a wash-house, now 
falling to ruin, still contained 
a rusty boiler and some broken 
wash-tubs. In one corner, 
piled one on top of the other, 
stood six or seven roughly- 
hewn coffins made out of old 
packing-cases, 
_ Le Picard was often a partner 
in these explorations round the 
dead garden, and together we 
visited the coffins, “(a voyez 
vous,” said this one-legged 
philosopher, “ga o’est le dernier 
costume,” 

Entrance to the hospital 


through an archway under the 
building was barred by a mas- 
sive wooden “portail.” One 
morning, when the bread-cart 
had left the gateway open, 
Picard and I took up our 
stand on the threshold and 
looked out into the street. 
The houses opposite the hos- 
pital are modern and uninter- 
esting, walls covered with dirty 
white plaster, shutters closed 
and in need of paint. Farther 
down on the right, as you 
stand at the hospital door, the 
street, as it nears the Place 
Publique, begins to curve, and 
here were old houses with their 
quaint old roofs grouped pic- 
turesquely against the dull sky, 
where heavy clouds prepared 
to renew their steady down- 
pour, 

The street was empty. Far- 
ther down there are shops, but 
they are closed. A German 
soldier came clattering along 
the pavement, Just as he 
reached the hospital we two 
etanding at the door caught 
his eye and aroused his curios- 
ity to such an extent that he 
stopped, stared for a moment, 
then walked backwards for 
quite a long way and nearly 
bumped into an officer. A 
few sad-looking women, carry- 
ing baskets and _ bundles, 
stopped in the middle of the 
street and feasted their eyes 
on Picard. “It stirs the heart,” 
said they, “to see the Freneh 
uniform.” These poor people 
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made a collection of their scarce 
sous and presented Picard with 
one franc fifty. The children 
gathered in such numbers that 
I had to ask them to move 
on for fear of the Germans. 

After the children had gone, 
a little girl, perhaps ten or 
eleven years old, came shyly 
up to the door. Under a 
threadbare cloak, which in 
the cold wind and rain afforded 
small protection to her tired 
little body, she carried a 
bundle of picture post-cards, 
Her present errand was not con- 
cerned with asking for charity. 
She came quite near without 
speaking or looking up, and 
stretched out a thin grimy 
little hand to give me a two- 
sous piece. Having given me 
the two sous and rendered me 
speechless with mixed emotions, 
she turned to run, but Picard 
stopped her. “ Wilt thou not 
show us the pretty post-cards, 
my little one?” “That I 
cannot do,” came the resolute 
answer ; “they are not mine to 
give away, and they cost two 
sous each to buy.” But I, 
being obviously the possessor 
of two sous, was allowed to 
see the post-cards, and in ex- 
change for my two-sous piece 
chose a view of the Place 
Publique. 

At this time the army of 
occupation at Cambrai was 
the 6th Bavarians. On the 
whole, the behaviour of the 
Bavarian soldiers was excel- 
lent. Cases of rioting and 
drunkenness were rare, and 
we heard no stories of atro- 
cities such as the Germans 
were guilty of in Belgium. 

Picard and I stood at the 
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hospital gate every morning 
for several days in succession, 
and in no case were we greeted 
with insults, although I found 
later on from personal expe- 
rience that even a severely 
crippled enemy was not safe 
from the insulting jests of a 
German soldier. Of course we 
always saluted any officer who 
passed, and our salute was 
always punctiliously returned. 
Sometimes a private soldier 
saluted, and one day two tall 
bearded reservists stopped, 
crossed the street, and gave 
me a packet of cigarettes. 
Next morning we found the 
gate closed. A note had been 
sent from the Kommandatur 
stating that “it was forbidden 
for soldiers to stand at the 
door of the hospital.” The 
watchful ‘“Verboten Dept.” 
scored another point and 
deprived us of a harmless 
amusement, 

A German orderly came on 
the 17th December with the 
following strange message: 
“The General is coming to 
inspect the hospital, and 
wishes to know if the Scotch 
officer would be good enough 
to wear his uniform.” Being 
deficient of sporran, glengarry, 
kilt apron, S8.B. belt, brogues, 
and spats, my “uniform ” con- 
sisted of the khaki tunic, kilt, 
kilt pin, hose-tops and flashes, 
grey woollen socks, and black 
cloth snow-boots. On a black 
glengarry made by M. Herbin 
to my own design I wore the 
cap badge, which I had for- 
tunately taken off and put in 
my pocket when sitting in the 
trenches on the morning of 
the 26th August. I was 
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making the best of this 
strange equipment when the 
arrival of the General and 
his Staff was announced. 
They were waiting for me in 
the corridor outside the Salle 
cing. The picture of this 
group of German Staff officers 
is one not easily forgotten. I 
turned slowly in at the door 
with crutch and stick, laberi- 
ously dragging one leg after 
another, rested against the 
wall, and saluted. Among the 
group I recognised Dr Meyer, 
scowling and ill at ease; also 
General Oberartz Schmidt, 
who, eager to show me off 
as being his own particular 
prize, was at once snubbed 
by the General, and subsided 
into a dignified silence, These 
Staff officers were all big 
heavy men of the usual Ger- 
man type, but the General, 
small, slimly built, with a 
light grey moustache, had an 
air of distinction that was 
almost French. His manner 
also was tactful and digni- 
fied. 

After a preliminary ques- 
tion about my health and 
inquiry as to my white hair, 
which I had to explain was 
probably due partly to shock 
and partly to my head having 
been so long bandaged up, the 
conversation got beyond the 
little German I possessed, and 
one of the big Staff officers 
came to the rescue in fluent 
but guttural English. They 
could not believe that the kilt 
was worn in the winter-time, 
and seemed to think that it 
was only a parade uniform. 
Many questions were asked 
about the advantages of the 
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kilt as fighting kit. I said 
that it was a very adaptable 
uniform, good both for fight- 
ing and for running away. 
This remark was recognised 
to be a joke, and translated 
as such to the General, I was 
asked how many regiments in 
Scotland wore the kilt, and if 
all the Highland regiments 
were composed of Highlanders. 

“No,” I said in reply to 
another question, “‘we do not 
wear trousers even in winter.” 

“Schrechtlich kalt im 
winter,” they repeated, nodding 
at each other suspiciously. 

With a polite wish for my 
speedy recovery the General 
intimated that the parade was 
at an end. The Staff clicked 
its heels and saluted—even 
Meyer had to swallow his 
hate and follow the example of 
the senior officers. 

Outside the corridor M. La 
Directrice and some of the 
nurses were standing at the 
foot of the stairs ready to 
accompany the officers round 
the hospital, but the General 
passed by and went out into 
the court without taking any 
notice. 

The inspection was over. 

A lady who lives near 
Caudry came to see me. She 
told me that the graves of the 
British soldiers, both in the 


churchyard and in the fields 


around the village, are well 
cared for by the villagers, and 
that a large number of identity 
discs had, with the consent of 
the German authorities, been 
locked up at the Mairie. Near 
the little wood between 
Audencourt and Caudry, on 
the spot where we had dug our 
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trenches on the morning of the 
26th August, there are buried 
seventeen soldiers and three 
officers. 

About the middle of Dec- 
ember the Medicin Chef was 
taken away to Germany. 

A number of causes now 
contributed to make life at the 
106 wholly unendurable. An 
entire absence of discipline 
among the hospital orderlies 
and the constant squabbling of 
the nurses had been points the 
doctor and I used often to 
discuss and deplore. Now 
that the restraining influence 
of the doctor’s age and rank 
was no longer with us, the 
evils of disorganisation became 
every day more apparent, 
The “Directrice,’ or head 
matron of the hospital, was 
wholly incapable, and by her 
tactless mismanagement set 
the whole hospital by the ears. 
The orderlies grew noisier and 
more slovenly every day. 
Youths who had no occupation 
in the hospital, and only ap- 
peared at meal-times, were 
allowed to air their opinions 
in endless discussion. Noisy, 
chattering visitors strolled in 
at all hours of the day, and 
there was no corner of the 
hospital safe from invasion, 
Quarrels among the nurses 
reached such a stage of bitter- 
ness that many were not on 
speaking terms. Friends whose 
kind visits I had always 
welcomed now came rarely or 
not at all. It is evident that 
such a state of affairs portended 
something mere serious than 
tactlessness or mismanagement. 
The gossips of Cambrai were 
busy with many stories to the 
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discredit of M. La Directrice, 
but it seemed to me unreason- 
able that the voice of scandal 
should be concerned with a 
plain - looking woman _ the 
wrong side of forty. The 
whole affair may have been 
merely foolishness and vanity, 
but it was certainly an in- 
discretion on the part of M. La 
Directrice to receive in the 
courtyard of the 106 Hospital, 
from the hand of a German 
orderly, bouquets of white 
chrysanthemums presented 
with the compliments of a 
German officer. 

Every morning at 11 o'clock 
I paid a visit to the Salle cing. 
Many of the older inhabitants 
had gone, some to Germany, 
others now rested in what 
Picard calls le dernier costume 
—the last uniform for all of 
us. No. 6 still complained 
unceasingly from his corner 
bed. No. 3, the Chasseur 
Alpin with a bullet through 
the chest, had recovered from 
various complications and was 
now able to sit up in a chair. 
Among the newcomers were 
three English soldiers. Ben 
Steele, a reservist from Man- 
chester, had one bullet through 
his arm and one through his 
leg. Both wounds were healed, 
but the leg remained stiff, 
swollen, paralysed, and the 
pain was ceaseless, 

The story of his wound is 
one of those ugly tales of 
atrocities committed by indi- 
vidual German soldiers, for 
which the German Army, with 
its perfect discipline, cannot 
eseape responsibility. Ben was 
badly wounded in the arm, and 
was left lying in the trenches 
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when his company retired. “I 
got that in fair fighting,” said 
Ben, pointing to his wounded 
arm. He told me the rest of 
the story briefly, and did not 
care to refer to it again. 
“When the Germans came 
along they shouted ‘ Hands 
up. I was lying in the bot- 
tom of the trench. I lifted 
my left hand, but a German 
soldier, jumping over the 
trench, fired down at me point- 
blank, and the bullet, which 
went through my right thigh, 
knocked me unconscious.” Ben 
was sent back to England 
a few months later, and will 
probably be crippled for life. 

On December Sth a party 
of convalescent British soldiers 
arrived from the Civil Hospi- 
tal, among them R. Anderson, 
a reservist from my own bat- 
talion, L.-Cpl. M‘Donald, Royal 
Irish, and Jas. Prime, Rifle 
Brigade. 

I can never forget the four 
days these men spent with me 
at the 106—first, because they 
were such good companions, 
and second, because two of 
these men subsequently met 
death at German hands, under 
circumstances of revolting in- 
humanity. 

Prime represented all that 
is best in the typical English 
soldier. He came from the 
Midlands, the heart of Eng- 
land. It was a treat for me 
to sit and listen to the story 
of his short battle experience, 
which, a plain and common 
tale in these times, acquired 
enthralling interest from the 
graphic language and quiet 
humour of the speaker, 

Trish, Scotch, and English, 
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we all gathered in the Salle 
cing and forgot our troubles, 
present and impending. 
Prime was a born story- 
teller. He possessed the rare 
faculty of making pictures in 
the minds of his hearers. He 
showed me a photograph of 
his wife and children, and I can 
well remember the description 
of his home in England. We 
found a subject of mutual in- 
terest in the keeping of poultry 
on the “intensive” system, 
and discussed the respective 
merits of Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns, and Buff Orpingtons. 
“Bob” Anderson, when I 
first saw him, was sitting 
dressed in blue coat and red 
kepi at the refectory table 
with Prime, M‘Donald, the 
Irish L.-C., and half a dozen 
French soldiers. Right glad 
I was to hear the familiar 
accents of my native land! 
Anderson could give me no 
news of the battalion, as he had 
been knocked out at the same 
time and place as myself. On 
the whole, the Germans had 
so far treated him fairly well. 
“Tt was surely the whole Ger- 
man army,” said Bob, “that 
marehed along the road near 
Audencourt when I was lying 
in the diteh with a broken leg, 
smoking my pipe. They didn’t 
take much notice. At one of 
the halts a German stepped 
out of the ranks—‘ Hullo, Jock, 
what's ado wi’ you?’ said he, 
and gave me a drink out of 
his water-bottle. This was 
a German who had lived for 
fifteen years in Glasgow! The 
next halt was a different story. 
Several of the Germans gath- 
ered round, shook their fists at 
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me, and one of them snatched 
the pipe out of my mouth and 
threw it away.” 

M‘Donald, the Irish Lance- 
Corpl. who soon after died 
a hero’s death at Wittenberg, 
was a young fellow not more 
than twenty-one or twenty- 
two, quiet, sad, and delicate- 
looking. He had quite re- 
covered from a dangerous 
wound in the chest, though he 
was still weak and walked 
with difficulty. 

A photographer came and 
took a group of the British 
soldiers, who were mostly 
dressed in French uniform, 
and next day they were all 
taken off to Germany. Their 
departure for Germany was 
such a day of sadness for us 
who were left behind, that 
it seems as if we must have 
had some premonition of the 
future. The men went off 
loaded with as many parcels 
as they could carry, — shirts, 
socks, tobacco, food, a bottle 
of wine in each greatcoat 
pocket, and five francs each 
from the Hospital Funds. 

Of the three soldiers, Ander- 
son is the only one who has 
lived to tell the story of what 
befell after leaving the court- 
yard of the 106 on Dee. 7, 
1914. Anderson survived, was 
eventually exchanged, and we 
met a year later in Millbank 
Hospital. The following is the 
story in his own words, taken 
down in shorthand. It is a 
story which bears the stamp of 
truth in every word, and is 
corroborated in every detail by 
a Government report published 
in all the daily papers on April 
10, 1916 :-— 
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“When we left Cambrai 
Station, we were sent in a 
hospital train to Giessen; it 
took us three days. We had 
one basin of soup each day, 
and a piece of bread. 

“When we got to Giessen 
we were taken to a waiting- 
room at the station and bad 
used. All the English were 
put on one side, called ‘English 
swine’ and that kind of thing. 
We were then taken in a motor 
ambulance to the Town Hall in 
Giessen. We were three weeks 
in that hospital and the food 
was all right there, but we, 
especially the English, were 
bad used all the time by the 
orderlies. There were four 
English altogether—M‘Donald, 
Prime, and myself, and another 
chap in the Wilts. We went 
from there to Giessen camp, a 
great big French camp, and 
had to march two and a half 
miles with two sticks; I was 
nearly dead when I reached 
that camp; it was all uphill, 
and a crowd behind us shoving 
uson. Were there three days, 
then had orders to fall in and 
march to the station again. 
We started to march to the 
station, but I was not fit to do 
it, and some one stopped me in 
the town, put me on a car, and 
tock me to the station in the 
car. We got to Wittenberg 
the next day, and as soon as 
we arrived in Wittenberg all 
the people were at the station, 
a big crowd, men and women. 
They all had big sticks, some 
had bars of iron, and we had 
to run the gauntlet of this—of 
course I could not do so, I 
got one terrible kick, but any- 
how I managed to get into 
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camp, and as soon as we got 
into camp we got knocked 
about by the Germans, and 
everything was taken from us. 

“Of course the food was 
horrible all the time. We had 
heard stories about typhus in 
the camp, and the French 
doctors inoculated us. I took 
ill about the beginning of 
February, and the Frenchman 
took my temperature, which 
was very high. He ordered 
me to the hospital, but there 
were no stretchers to be got. 
Six men carried me down to 
the bottom of the camp, about 
half a mile, and dragged me 
into an empty bungalow. It 
was in the same camp; there 
was no isolation. I was put 
on the floor amongst a lot of 
Russians ; there were very few 
beds, and I was on the bare 
floor, In the camp there was 
one bed between three men, 
and I had left my bed in the 
camp. I lay on the bare floor 
all the afternoon; no orderlies 
were there; nobody came near 
me. The soup came up at 
night—just the same ordinary 
rations as we got in camp. 
The soup came up in a wooden 
tub without a cover, and they 
had to carry it about half a 
mile from the cook-house, and 
it arrived at the hospital full 
of dust and dirt—at the door 
of the hospital. The strongest 
that were able to get it got it, 
and the weakest lay without. 
That is a fact. I lay there 
about three or four days, when 
some Englishmen volunteered 
to come down and look after 
us. 
“T took typhus first: when 
I was in hospital four or five 
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days, Prime was carried there ; 
he was put down on the floor, 
and died four or five days after- 
wards. Sergeant Spence of 
the Scots Guards was with 
him when he died. Just before 
the end they got him a ram- 
shackle bed made up with 
boards, no mattress. 

“The place was a long, 
narrow hut, whitewashed all 
over, and about one hundred 
men in it, absolutely packed, 
and not more than half a dozen 
beds at the first. We lay on 
the floor. There were stoves, ~ 
but hardly any coal. No one 
brought in any food. You had 
to go outside to get it, and the 
orderly would give you some 
soup in your basin if you were 
there. Those not fit to rise 
from the floor got none unless 
a comrade brought it to them. 

“The French doctors came 
round, but what could they 
do? They had nothing to give 
you, and could do absolutely 
nothing. se 

“The Germans had all left 
the camp as soon as typhus 
broke out. They built up 
wooden shoots to put the food 
down. When parcels from 
home came they went down 
the shoot. 

“When the beds came in 
carts they were lifted over 
the barbed wire. No German 
came in. 

“There were never enough 
beds, and men were lying on 
the floor all the time. 

“We had nearly 100 deaths 
a day at one time. The total 

opulation of the camp was 
about 16-17,000, with only 
about six doctors, French and 
Russian. Then we had six 
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British R.A.M.C. doctors— 
Captain Sutcliffe, Major Fry, 
Captain Fielding, Captain 
Vidal, and Mr Lugard. Major 
Fry, Captain Fielding, and 
Captain Sutcliffe took the 
typhus and died. I never got 
a wash all the time I was there 
until I was able to go to the 
tap. There was one fellow, a 
private in the Gordons, who 
never had his wound dressed ; 
it was running all the time. 
He died of pure neglect and 
typhus. A man died next me 
with his clothes on, never had 
them off, even his greatcoat 
on. Our clothes were running 
with vermin—millions ! 

“You could not get dress- 
ings or bandages. I have seen 
men with open wounds who 
have had to wash their band- 
ages, and hang them up to dry 
before they could put them on 
again. 

“M‘Donald volunteered as an 
orderly in the Typhus Ward, 
and when he came along he 
was only one day on duty 
when he took typhus. He got 
better, but declined because of 
the starvation diet. I had him 
out walking for a little bit up 
and down, but he was very 
weak, a living skeleton. He 
would fall down, and I told 
him to try and get up and 
walk a little bit, ‘Oh, Jock,’ 
he says, ‘I’m no fit.” ‘Come 
on,’ I said, ‘try.’ He got a 
parcel from home—one from 
his mother — just before he 
died. It was just from hunger 
and neglect. 

“Things were getting that 
bad about the month of April 
that the Germans began to get 
a little afraid, and started a 
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new hospital — about half 
a dozen of huts. It was 
isolated from the camp, and 
we moved there about the 
beginning of May. 

“Things gradually got a 
little better after that, but 
January, February, and March 
were three awful months. 

“The Germans did not come 
back into the camp till the 
month of August. 

“After I was better of the 
typhus I was back in the 
same camp. All food was 
thrown over the barbed wire. 
Even packets were sent down 
the shoot. The Germans never 
came near; you would see 
them outside the wire. Just 
before the American Ambas- 
sador came there was a new 
thing for carrying down the 
food — something like a dust- 
bin with a lid on. The shoot 
is still there, but is not used. 
After the Ambassador came 
we put in a claim, saying we 
had been passed as unfit for 
military service, and men who 
ought to have gone home last 
August had had it cancelled 
at the last moment; but we 
heard no more. The American 
Ambassador said that must be 


the Government’s fault; he 
would see about it. He sent 
us a lot of games. We were 


only allowed to play games 
between the huts. 

“The camp was run by the 
Russians, and nobody to look 
after us. The Germans never 
came in; you could do what 
you liked as long as you did 
not go too near the wire, when 
they used to sound the alarm. 
When the alarm sounded at 
night we had to run into the 
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park, and if you did not get 
into the park soon enough 
they fired at you. They fired 
one night and killed six 
Frenchmen. One of the Royal 
Irish who came up with me 
had a bullet right past his 
ear,—I suppose it made him 
pretty nippy. 

“We got no clean clothing 
or a change. The English 
were all in rags: you would 
not know they were soldiers 
at all to look at them. Just 
three days before the Amer- 
ican Ambassador came, when 
they heard he was coming, 
they paraded us all up and 
looked at our underelothing. 
We got a shirt and a pair of 
socks te smarten us up. You 
could never get hot water; 
but the day that the American 
Ambassador came the Germans 
came round in the morning 
and told us that if any of us 
wanted hot water, to send two 
men out of each room to the 
cookhouse and get as much 
boiling water as we wanted. 
We wondered what was up: 
we were saying there was 
something up that day. The 
Ambassador asked us what 
clothing we had. He made 
a great improvement: we got 
shirts and overcoats, but they 
took all our overcoats away. 

“He asked a lot of men if 
they had had typhus; he 
seemed to know all about it. 
Just previous to that, a Mr 
Jackson from the American 
Embassy came. It is wonder- 
ful how things got about the 
camp. This was shortly after 
the typhus was cleared out, 
but he did not come into the 
eamp. There were about thirty 
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yards of space between the 
wires, and he could not speak 
to any of us; he just went 
round. There was a crowd 
of Germans; but when Mr 
Gerrard came himself he came 
into the barrack - room and 
asked one man a question, then 
another. 

“There was a German who 
could speak English, but he 
never came near them. Mr 
Gerrard seemed to go about 
the thing very business-like: 
he was not afraid. He was 
very keen on getting hold of 
any man who had been out 
working and had come in 
again to camp. Some had 
not been paid. They were 
only paid 30 pfennigs (3d.) 
a day for a hard day’s work. 
The camp was working at a 
big factory, and you had to 
get up at 4 in the morning, 
and they drove you into a 
big square like a sheep -pen 
and put all the English to- 
gether. We called it the 
Slave - Market. They drove 
you into this pen, and the 
gangers would come in the 
morning and take you out. 
‘I will have you,’ and ‘You 
come along with me,—just 
like a slave market. We had 
to get up at 4 and went out 
at 5. You were put in the 
slave market at 5.30, and 
worked from then till 6 at 
night — and very hard work 
too. We were working on 
building a big factory where 
they were making hand- 
grenades — very intricate ma- 
chinery. Nobody seemed to 
quite know what they were 
manufacturing there. The men 
were carrying the stone for 
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the building, One German 
who could speak English told 
one of my chums that the 
factory was for making hand- 
grenades. 

“They gave out an order 
that there was to be no smok- 
ing in the barrack-room, as the 
French had refused to allow 
German prisoners in France to 
smoke, so they would stop it 
there. If they caught a man 
smoking, and they had a stick, 
he got it. There were no orders 
printed to tell us what we had 
or had not todo. They never 
deliberately tied an Englishman 
to a post, but I have seen them 
doing it to Russians, and tying 
them up to the post. If you 
did anything that did not 
please them, you were put in 
the coal-hole, we used to call 
it, the place where they get the 
coal-briquettes from, and kept 
without food for three days— 
only bread and water, solitary 
confinement. Many an Eng- 
lishman got that. We used to 
carry down some of our dinner 
and slip it into them. 

‘The day the American Am- 
bassador came, Captain Vidal 
looked well after it, and any- 
thing that was done he reported 
it at once. I think he had been 
saying something to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, and one of 
the Germans had overheard it. 
When the Ambassador went 
away, he struck Captain Vidal 
with hissword. We heard that 
was the reason why Captain 
Vidal did not come with us, 
as there was an inquiry about 
it at the time. Then Major 
Priestley was in solitary con- 
finement for a while—I don’t 
know what he had done; we 


heard that he was found with 
a revolver, but we could not 
say. He was isolated away 
from the officers altogether for 
close on two months — never 
saw him. He is back again in 
camp now. We read in the 
‘Continental Times’ that he 
was going home on the 3rd 
September — or August — but 
some proceedings were being 
taken against him. It said in 
the ‘Continental Times’ mis- 
behaviour—I suppose in look- 
ing well after the wounded, or 
something like that. 

“One day we had to pass 
the German doctor and then 
went back to barracks. Heard 
no more until six days after- 
wards, and the lst December a 
German came up about 8 A.M. 
and formed us up in the 
barrack-room. Some of those 
going home had a new shirt 
given them, A Russian was 
stopped and told to take off his 
clogs and give them to that 
Englishman. Then we went to 
Aachen, A complaint had 
been sent to Wittenberg about 
us; they were kicking up a 
terrible row for sending us 
away like that. The officer 
commanding the camp asked 
us where we eame from. When 
we said Wittenberg, he said he 
thought so. We looked such 
awful sights—filthy; and we 
were supposed to be dressed 
coming away. We were very 
well treated at Aachen—they 
always do so. Every one was 
nicer than another, to try and 
create a good impression. We 
knew what it was. 

“T was sorry for two chaps. 
One of the London Scottish 
had been there fourteen months, 
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and had a bad wound in his 
leg, and could not move his 
leg. He was sent back be- 
cause he was a non-commis- 
sioned officer. Another man, 
a sergeant, with his leg off, 
could speak Hindustani, and I 
think that was the reason he 
was sent back, but I am not 
sure. His leg was off to the 
thigh, He was with the 
Lugard party. A lance-cor- 
poral, with his arm off, was 
also sent back, after thinking 
he was going to be exchanged. 
None of the non-commissioned 
officers got away from that 
place,” 


There is @ corner of the 
hospital courtyard where in 
December the rays of the sun 
will fall for the space of an 
hour, illuminating first the big 
high wall which shuts off light 
and air from the north-west, 
then throwing upon the ground 
itself a triangle of light which 
gradually broadens, loses shape, 
and fills at last the narrow 
passage between the courtyard 
and the dead garden, but stops 
short of the broken wooden 
paling, throwing no cleansing 
ray on the dismal rubbish- 
heaps, leaving undisturbed the 
sepulchral clamminess of the 
shadows beyond. 

In days of peace this corner 
was surely favoured by the 
school children, From the 
high wall to the gable of the 
main building stretches a single 
heavy beam, which had per- 
haps once been painted green, 
but was now green with the 
mould of decay, A few rusty 
rings and hooks, from one of 
which a piece of sodden rope 
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still hung, showed to what 
purpose the beam had served. 

The rain, which had been 
falling steadily, as it seemed, 
day and night during Novem- 
ber, was checked by the first 
threat of frost, and during the 
fortnight before Christmas we 
had bright and _ cheerful 
weather. A few convalescent 
patients were tempted to take 
a seat in the sun, and came to 
notice the hour, early in the 
afternoon, when the triangle of 
light first strikes the high 
wall, 

We had a bench placed 
against the wall (it was a 
very tiny one, and belonged 
to one of the junior class- 
rooms). Picard, myself, and 
two French soldiers from 
Salle un were at first the 
only habitués; none of the 
British soldiers remaining at 
the 106 were able to leave 
their beds, and most of the 
other Frenchmen were either 
too weak or too frightened of 
fresh air to come out and sit 
in the yard. 

It is a common failing of 
human nature to feel com- 
forted at the sight of other 
people’s misfortune. So it 
was that the sight of a French 
soldier who had been shot in 
the head aroused in me not 
only the interest of pity, but 
also, I must confess, a sense 
of superiority at finding some 
one worse off than myself. 
Jean was the name we called 
him by. No one knew his 
real name or his regiment, or 
the place where he was born, 
or any details of how he had 
been wounded. His wound in. 
the head was on the left side, 
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almost exactly in the same 
place as my own—the bullet 
had made the same furrow, 
all the symptoms were iden- 
tical, the right leg dragging, 
the right arm hanging, the 
slow elephantine movement ; 
but there was a difference, 
said Dr D., between the two 
points of impact. In the case 
of Jean the impact of the 
bullet was a_hair’s - breadth 
more to the front of the head, 
only the difference of perhaps 
a tenth of a millimetre. And 
so it was that poor Jean had 
lost not only the power of 
motion on the right side, but 
also speech, memory, and 
understanding. 

All these faculties might 
return in time (doctors are 
optimists par métier), but at 
present understanding was 
limited to questions of the 
most primitive order—cold 
and heat, hunger and thirst; 
speech to a moan which sig- 
nified no; memory to events 
of the past forty-eight hours, 
so that Jean knew nothing 
of the war, of his regiment, 
of his home; his face with its 
dropped jaw and vacant look 
was already the face of an 
idiot. 

One morning in the refec- 
tory Jean fell off his chair on 
to the floor, grew purple in 
the face and foamed at the 
mouth. Urgent messengers 
flew off to fetch Dr D., and 
we all thought it was the 
end of Jean, until my nurse 
of the Salle cing suggested 
epileptic fits, an opinion which 
was subsequently ratified by 
the doctor’s verdict, ‘“ epilepsie 
Jacksonienne.” Jean did not 


appear again in the yard until 
nearly a fortnight after this 
incident, and his place on the 
bench in the sun was taken 
by another whose name, ac- 
cording to his own state- 
ment, was “Mahamed, son of 
Mahamed.” 

Mahamed was still limping 
badly from a shot wound in 
the calf. He did not look 
more than nineteen, and came 
from near Oran. His know- 
ledge of French was confined 
to “‘Merci le Madam,” with a 
shining smile, and “ Alleman 
grand cochon.” 

Mahamed, having discovered 
my knowledge of a few words 
of his native tongue and my 
acquaintance with his native 
country, followed me about like 
a shadow. For many months 
his feelings had perforce been 
suppressed, and now presuming 
too greatly on my supposed 
fluency in Arabic conversation, 
the poor fellow sat on the little 
bench in the sun pouring out 
his story. 

We had the story nearly 
every day, and I began to put 
bits of it together. Of one 
thing he was quite certain, 
namely, that the “Alleman” 
was a pig and son of a pig, 
and that his other ancestors 
were of most infamous repute. 
In the mixed lingo of the bench, 
the same declaration was made 
every day at the close of the 
sitting, when the sun went 
behind the high wall: “ Alle- 
man no bon, kif kif cochon 
Yhoudi ben Yhoudi, Sheitan 
ben Sheitan, Halouf ben 
Halouf.” 

“Ca c'est tout de méme 
vrai,” said Picard, the one- 
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legged, patting his stump 
thoughtfully and pulling vol- 
canoes of smoke from his clay 
pipe. “Alleman kif kif cochon.” 
‘Le Boche voyez vous,” said 
Picard, addressing the bench 
party, which was_ slowly 
moving back to hospital, “le 
Boche ga a des petits yeux de 
cochon, c’est blanc et rose, 
comme le cochon, ga mange. ... 
Ah, les Boches Halouf ben 
Halouf,” and Picard hurriedly 
finished his discourse out of 
respect for M. le Vicaire- 
General, who had just joined 
the group. 

“Bonjour, M. le Vicaire, 
you’re just in time,” I said. 
“Nous disions du mal de notre 
prochain.” “Il n’y a pas de 
mal 4 ga, Monsieur le Curé,” in- 
terrupted Picard, ‘‘puisque nous 
ne parlions que des Boches.” 
“Voyons, M. le Curé,” this 
aggressively, “the Gospel tells 
us to love our enemies. Do 
you love the Boches?” This 
question, and the spirit in 
which it was asked, was sig- 
nificant of the new atmosphere 
which had begun to permeate 
the Salle cing after the arrival 
of the French soldier who had 
declared himself an enemy of 
fresh air. Gradually this man’s 
evil influence pervaded the 
whole ward, just as the evil 
thing he stood for had perme- 
ated all France before the 
war. 

M. le Vicaire-General dame 
to the Salle cing nearly every 
day, visiting each man’s bed- 
side, and no man, except one, 
however unspiritual his past, 
could resist the charm of the 
old priest, in whose smile shone 
an unselfish soul, 
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The “enemy of fresh air” 
was known to the British 
soldiers in the ward as “ Judas 
Iseariot.” When the priest 
came near his bed, Judas shook 
his head slightly and smiled 
an almost imperceptible smile, 
with all the air of saying, “La 
religion c’est pour les enfants, 
les femmes et les imbéciles.” 

It was some sneer from Judas 
that prompted Picard’s question. 

“Voyons, M. le Curé, aimez 
vouz les Boches?” 

The old priest looked at the 
“ Picard’s ” honest troubled face 
and answered slowly— 

“Mais puisque 1l’évangile 
nous ordonne de nous aimer les 
uns les autres et surtout d’aimer 
nos ennemies, il faut toujours 
faire son possible pour suivre ce 
divin conseil et je peux dire que 
j'aime les Boches—mais—chez 
eux—pas chez nous.” 

In Germany, just as in Eng- 
land, Christmas is kept with 
great feasting and rejoicing, 
and during the week preceding 
Christmas M. Vampouille was 
hard at work making sausages 
for his German customers, who 
were to hold a festive meeting at 
the Kommandatur. Great pre- 
parations were alse being made 
at the 106, and the staff of the 
hospital, forgetting for the time 
being their private squabbles, 
joined with our friends in the 
town in preparing a Merry 
Christmas. 

Christmas morning. Mass at 
10 o’clock in Salle un. M. le 
Vicaire- General preaches a 
tactful sermon on “resigna- 
tion.” After Mass candles on 
the Christmas tree are lit and 
presents distributed. 

The altar was erected at the 
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extreme end of Salle un, and 
very artistically decorated 
with palms, laurel branches, 
and holly; behind the altar 
were two large flags (home- 
made) of England and France ; 
on the right was a large 
Christmas tree. 

All patients who were fit 
to be moved, except Judas 
Iscariot, were carried up from 
the Salle cing and grouped 
near the altar. In the bed 
nearest the altar a British 
reservist lay with a shattered 
spine, still alive, still conscious, 
still able to speak, the lower 
half of his body lifeless since 
the 26th of August 1914. This 
was his last week on earth. 
“Heres a funny kind of 
Christmas,” he whispered ; 
“next Christmas we'll be at 
home, shan’t we?” 

On my right, close to the 
altar steps, sat Picard, beyond 
him Mahamed ben Mahamed 
looking puzzled and depressed, 
and at the end of the row a 
lady on crutches, dressed in 
deep mourning, who had lost 
a leg during the aeroplane 
fight in September. The other 
wounded were seated in beds, 
packed in double row, half-way 
down each side of the ward, 
the remainder of which was 
filled with friends from the 
town. 

Madame Tondeur was busy 
in the kitchen with three 
turkeys to roast and carve 
into very small pieces, so that 
every one might get a taste. 
The plum pudding being very 
small, was reserved for 
the Salle cing. Printed di- 
rections on the tin suggested 
that the pudding could be 


eaten cold or boiled for “ half 
an hour.” Perhaps this was 
a@ misprint for “half a day.” 
After the half-hour’s boiling, 
the pudding still seemed to 
have a compressed appearance, 
and looked very diminutive 
under its large stick of holly. 
Madame Tondeur herself 
carried the flaming pudding 
into the Salle cing, divided it 
up into twelve portions, the 
indigestible but fortunately 
small fragments were duly 
eaten, and the ancient tradition 
of Christmas remained for us 
unbroken, 

Between Christmas and the 
New Year it was decided that 
my name was to go down on 
the list of “transportables,” 
and that I would have to join 
the next party for Germany. 
Thinking over the last few 
days spent at the 106 Hos- 
pital, I remember first of all 
the parting words of my nurse: 
“In days to come try and 
remember the bright side of 
your stay here and forget the 
days of darkness.” And here 
I may say in plain words 
what I feel most deeply, 
although these words cannot 
be read for many months, per- 
haps years, by those to whom 
I would wish to address them. 

Many a limbless_ British 
soldier owes his life to the 
surgeon of the Civil Hospital. 
The question in those days 
was not merely ‘Will an 
operation save life?” but 
rather, “Is there time to 
operate on those whose lives 
might be saved?” Dr D. 
proved himself to be the 
man for such an emergeney. 
United to great skill, he pos- 
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sessed great physical strength 
and powers of resistance to 
fatigue. For three days and 
three nights he operated 
almost without taking time 
for meals or sleep. 

For the devoted kindness of 
the French doctors and nurses, 
both of the Hopital Civil, the 
106, and the other ten or 
twelve hospitals of Cambrai, 
who for many months under 
conditions of great difficulty 
and danger, without many of 
the most necessary medical 
appliances, worked night and 
day to save the lives of British 
soldiers and to ease the last 
moments of the mortally 
wounded, I feel that this 
very inadequate expression of 
gratitude must be set down. 

There are many other kind 
friends at Cambrai whose 
kindness I can never forget. 

Consider my situation at 
Cambrai: unknown, cut off 
from all intercourse with the 
world, about to start off for 
a German prison, and without 
a sixpence. I did not like to 
ask a loan from my kind 
friends, who had already given 


me a complete outfit of under-_ 
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clothing and toilet necessaries. 
On New Year’s Day the sub- 
ject of money was broached 
by M. Rey in a straight- 
forward business-like manner. 
“You are shortly going to 
Germany,” he said; “even in 
prison money is useful; you 
will need some money; we 
have brought you some.” The 
sum M. Rey proposed to give 
me was £50! We decided 
that half this sum would be 
ample, and I gave M. Rey a 
receipt “payable aprés la 
guerre.” 

After these true friends in 
need had left, M. Vampouille 
came in to sit with me, and 
he made the same suggestion 
about money, and insisted on 
my accepting a further sum, 
the loan of which, he said, 
is granted on one condition 
only: “You must not pay me 
by cheque, you must come 
yourself—after the war!” 

Next morning a decrepit 
omnibus driven by a German 
soldier came to take me from 
the Hépital 106 to M. Brunot’s 
H6pital Annexe, from where, 
after three days, I was sent 
off to Germany. 
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TWO’S TWO. 


BY J, STORER CLOUSTON. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE TELEGRAM. 


So little time did Archibald 
waste either in rounding corners 
or in passing schools, or in any 
of the other excuses for sloth to 
which the ordinary motorist is 
so apt to succumb, that it was 
still quite early in the day 
when they turned off the high- 
road through a pair of noble 
gates and sped up a stately 
avenue between vistas of au- 
tumnal parkland. 

“This is the place, I sup- 
pose?” said Swinby. ~ 

“ A bit of all right, isn’t it ?” 
said Archibald. 

The Captain seemed to have 
become a trifle nervous. 

“Almost too much so. I 
say, hadn’t we better get our 
hair-brushes into our new bags, 
old chap?” 

“Well,” admitted Archibald, 
“IT suppose it would lend a 
little more glamour to our 
appearance.” 

The car stopped as suddenly 
as it did everything else, and 
the additional glamour was 
lent. 

“‘T wonder what that carni- 
vorous-minded, stucco-souled 
blighter of a manager is doing 
with our evening clothes,” said 
Archibald. ‘Do you think it 
would be safe to send him a 
line signed ‘John Smith,’ or 
some other fake, saying that 
the clothes were really the 
aforesaid Smith’s, but had been 
boned by Messrs Fitzwyverne 


and Swinby, and would the 
manager please send them to 
wherever we decide to put 
up for to-morrow night?” 

“No, I do not think it would 
be safe,” replied Swinby em- 
phatically. 

“There are merits in the 
idea all the same.” 

“I’m dashed if I see any,” 
said Swinby candidly. 

“Well,” remarked Archibald 
philosophically, “‘ after all, your 
evening clothes aren’t paid for, 
so we don’t stand to lose much 
there, and mine are probably 
getting out of fashion. I’ve 


had them nearly a week, and , 


I'd have had to get a new suit 
very soon anyhow. Hop in, 
and look as like a Duke as you 
can; that’s the way to impress 
a mere Marquis.” 

The car sped on again, and 
in a few minutes they drew up 
before a very dignified and 
moderately large country house. 

“What a buck place!” said 
Swinby in rather an awed 
voice. 

“Tt needs about fifty more 
bedrooms,” observed Archibald 
carelessly, ‘If I were Mount- 
appleton, I’d want to be a 
trifle more sociable. Which 
reminds me that I hope to 
Heaven I'll have the common- 
sense to stick to my present 
good resolutions when I go 
back to my own place, and 
rebuild the whole blooming 
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house on a decent scale. I’ve 
never been able to put up more 
than about fifteen people at a 
time.” 

His friend still seemed 
capable of being surprised by 
Archibald. 

“Your own place!” he ex- 
claimed. “If you’ve really 
got a house like that, why in 
the name of blazes don’t we go 
there?” 

“You'd soon get fed up 
with going in and out of 
the windows,” said. Archibald 
enigmatically, “and sneaking 
supper out of one’s own pantry 
isn’t my idea of bliss, etcetera. 
Hullo, some one’s coming at 
last |” 

The door was thrown open 
by a refined-looking personage 
who informed them that his 
lordship was at home. 

“My luck still holds!” said 
Archibald gleefully. ‘You 
can put our bags in our rooms. 
We are stopping for the night. 
Look at this tin bloke!” 

He rapped a suit of armour 
so smartly that it emitted a 
very sonorous clang, extremely 
disturbing to his  friend’s 
nerves, and then as they were 
passing across the hall towards 
the library, a tall, thin, dignified- 
looking gentleman appeared, 

“Here he is!” said Archie, 
“Where’s that note? Got it! 
How are you, Mountappleton ? 
I’ve got an introduction to 
you. Read it and see what 
Providence has sent you.” 

His Lordship took the note 
and read this irresistible 
recommendation— 


ig 


DEAR MOUNTAPPLETON,— 
My cousin Archie Fitzwyverne 


and his old pal Captain Jack 
Swinby are doing a motor tour, 
and I know it will be doing a 
favour to both parties to send 
them to you for a night. 
Archie is such a huge success 
everywhere that I can con- 
fidently leave you to discover 
his merits for yourself. Jack 
also is a ripper. 

With love to you all.—Yours 
ever, 

WYVERNE WARRINGTON-BROWNE. 


An epistle in verse from his 
tailor could hardly have sur- 
prised Lord Mountappleton 
more than this sprightly 
effusion. 

“He was either drunk when 
he wrote it, or we shall hear 
sad news of poor Warrington- 
Browne very soon,” he said to 
himself; “I seem to remember 
hearing that he had an aunt 
who became a trifle queer.” 

But here was the intro- 
duction—an ominous but un- 
doubted fact—and there stood 
the two gentlemen who counted 
on his hospitality on the 
strength of it. He glanced at 
them over the notepaper and 
decided that they were entire- 
ly presentable—though the 
younger seemed eccentric. 

In a few well-chosen words 
he informed them very court- 
eously that he would. be de- 
lighted to have the pleasure 
of their company, and was 
rewarded for his hospitality 
by a warm and spontaneous 
eulogy from Archibald. 

“Spoken like a sportsman !” 
pronounced this experienced 
critic. ‘I’ve always liked you 
—that’s to say, I’ve always 
known I would like you, and 
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now I can give you a testi- 
monial anywhere as being one 
of the best, most deserving, 
and freest from flies, etcetera, 
etcetera! I say, what about a 
slice of plum-cake and a cherry 
brandy, or words to that effect ? 
You don’t mind my asking, do 
you?” 

His lordship indicated that 
he had no objections to the 
request, and while waiting for 
refreshments Archibald pro- 
ceeded to make everybody en- 
tirely at home, 

“This is jolly pleasant!” 
said he, dropping into an easy- 
chair. “Sit down, Jack; your 
nerves require a rest after 
what has been and passed and 
gone before. Got many people 
staying with you, Mountapple- 
ton?” 

“Not many,” said Lord 
Mountappleton, a little nerv- 
ously, and looking much less 
as though the library belonged 
to him than to Archibald; “in 
fact, only one or two relatives. 
My sister——” 

“Not Elizabeth!” exclaimed 


In a panelled room within 
an old gabled house on the 
High Street of Sutherbury a 
man sat writing. At times 
the pen trembled a little in his 
grasp, as though he wrote 
under the influence of strong 
emotion, and a slight start 
and an apprehensive glance 
over his shoulder whenever a 
sound broke the silence of the 
old house, suggested a mind 
decidedly ill at ease, Being a 
gentleman of exact business 





CHAPTER XXII.—MAJOR PECKENHAM’S GUEST. 


Archibald. “Forgive me, old 
bird, for startling you. I mean 
the beautiful and worthy and 
all the rest of it, Lady Ellvin.” 

“She is here,” said his host 
a little stiffly. ‘Do you know 
her?” 

‘Not well enough for her to 
remember me—passed her in a 
crowd, that sort of thing,” said 
Archibald carelessly. 

Leaning over to his fellow- 
guest, he whispered— 

“A man -eater—beware of 
her!” 

At that moment the butler 
entered. He carried a tray, 
and on it was an orange en- 
velope. 

“A telegram for Mr Fitz- 
wyverne,” he announced po- 
litely. 

“A telegram for me!” ex- 
claimed Archibald, springing 
up. “Who the mischief knows 
I’m here?” 

He read the telegram, and 
his eyes opened very wide. 

“Any answer, sir?” in- 
quired the butler. 

“No,” said Archibald. 


habits, he had already ad- 
dressed an envelope, and on 
this was written ‘“‘Commander 
G. V. Peckenham, R.N., H.M.S. 
Tempestuous, China Squadron, 
Hong-Kong.” The letter itself 
ran— 


My DEAR GEORGE, — Al- 
though you‘have never an- 
swered my last, I am writing 
to you now because I simply 
must let loose my feelings on 
some one, and there are reasons 
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why it mustn’t be any one 
too near. If what I am 
going to tell you got about, 
there would be the deuce of 
a business. 

The fact is, the most infernal 
thing has happened which ever 
has happened, and I hope ever 
will happen to me. W.-B. is 
either off his head or running 
very far off the rails, A few 
days ago he pitched me a yarn 
which I have promised not to 
repeat, and which you wouldn’t 
believe if I did repeat—no man 
in his senses would believe it. 
It finished by a cool request 
that I should put up two ex- 
tremely suspicious friends of 
his, while he disappeared the 
Lord knows where. I suspect 


he is abroad, and that there’s 
some woman in the case; any- 
how he has gone, and one of 
these two brutes turned up 


two nights ago. 

What has become of the 
other I neither know nor care; 
this one is enough. I knew he 
was going to be a bad hat be- 
fore I saw him, but I hadn’t 
the least idea how bad. Do 
you know what the infernal 
fellow calls himself? A Re- 
former! And that sums him 
up. 
He began by turning up 
about half-past twelve at 
night, and then slanging me 
because I remarked it was late. 
After being infernally rude 
and ungentlemanly for half an 
hour on end, he actually pro- 
posed to go up to my servants’ 
bedroom and order them to 
get up at five in the morning! 
I drew the line there, and he 
slanged me again. 

Since then he has started 
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battering on my bedroom door 
at 7 A.M. each morning, and 
keeping on till I have to get 
up just to stop the noise. 
When I do get downstairs I 
find he has been bullying the 
cook, and ordering what he 
calls hygienic meals at new 
and totally different hours, 
screwing up my own cellar 
door to prevent my getting in, 
and taking down pictures from 
the walls that he considers 
frivolous ! 

The whole time I’m in his 
company (which has to be 
practically always, in a small 
house like this) he is either 
giving me impertinence on the 
subject of temperance or some 
other d——d fad, or telling me 
to sit perfectly still and not dis- 
turb his literary labours, And 
as to his literary labours, they 
consist in writing what he is 
pleased to call Educative Lec- 
tures—the most putrid stuff 
I’ve ever read. He proposes 
to deliver them in the con- 
stituency on W.-B.’s_ behalf; 
and as they consist simply 
of abuse of his audience as a 
pack of idivts and disserta- 
tions on his own fads, you 
can imagine the effect they 
will have! : 

The only thing I can do is 
to go quietly round the place 
in my car and make arrange- 
ments that every hall in the 
division is to say it’s booked 
up for the next fortnight, so 
that if the brute wants to 
deliver his lectures he will 
have to do it on a tub in 
the street. However, he is 
quite capable of that, un- 
fortunately. 

When I add that he has 
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the impudence to call me by 
my Christian name, and has 
ordered a “drink eure” from 
the chemist’s for me, and in- 
forms me six times a day that 
I am in his employment and 
will get sacked if I don’t do 
this and that and the Lord 
knows what, you will wonder 
how I stand it, and why he 
hasn’t been kicked down the 
front-door steps. 

The fact is that I am in 
the devil of an awkward 
situation. You know how I 
stand with W.-B. He very 
generously created this post 
for me, gave me £500 a year, 
and told me I could have the 
job till I died of old age or 
got a better one. Still, there 
it is—the post and its salary 
are dependent on his pleasure, 
and he has gone and taken 
up the most extraordinary 
attitude about this yarn of 
his. I’ve got to pretend to 
believe it; and it’s part of the 
fraud that I’ve got to enter- 
tain this unspeakable creature 
Harris, and give him his head 
and behave to him like a 
father and pal and banker 
rolled into ene! 

At this present moment the 
brute has gone out for what 
he calls a constitutional. That’s 
to say, he walks at top speed 
in one direction for half an 
hour, and then back again at 


top speed. He weighs himself 
to an ounce before he starts, 
and when he comes back he 
has a rub down and then 
weighs himself again. Then 
he weighs out the exact 
amount of digestive biscuits 
to make up the difference, 
and eats them. After which 
he gives me a lecture on the 
scientific method of keeping 
fit. At least that’s what he 
did yesterday; and as he 
started by weighing himself 
to-day, I presume he means 
to stick to this pestilential 
programme every afternoon. 

Of all the unspeakable God- 
forsaken blankers I’ve ever met 
in my life, this unmentionable 
creature lifts the cocoanut 
every time! If all the blighted 
Reformers ever pupped were 
competing, he’d lift it! And 
if Heaven ever sends the day 
when I shall have the pleasure 
of telling him exactly what I 
think of him, it will be the 
happiest hour of my life! 

What the whole thing means 
I simply can’t make out. I 
wish to Heaven I had some 
pal here to confide in. My 
nerves are getting simply 
rotten. Good Lord! there’s 
the front door. He’s back. I 
must stop. 

Your fed-up and absolutely 
mystified brother, 

MaAvRIcE L, PECKENHAM. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A SUSPICIOUS DEPARTURE, 


While Major Peckenham 
was writing, various other 
people in Sutherbury were also 
beginning to feel somewhat 
seriously concerned. Visitors 


to the quiet borough were few, 
remarkable visitors were fewer 
still, and a visitor like the 
gentleman who was at pres- 
ent disturbing the even tenor 
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of their lives was absolutely 


unique. That he had come on 
some secret and highly import- 
ant (and possibly even sinister) 
business was evident at a 
glance. 

For the second afternoon in 
succession they beheld this 
mysterious individual striding 
up the High Street at a pro- 
digious pace and with an air 
of concentrated resolution. 
From his expression no one 
could doubt for an instant that 
he was pondering over some 
question of momentous and 
vital importanee. He was, in 
fact, watching with the acutest 
vigilance and the whole powers 
of his intellect fer the first 
appearance of perspiration. 
When that crisis oecurred he 
proposed to stop instantly (as 
he had done yesterday, to the 
great edification of the inhab- 
itants), whip off his coat, put 
on a Shetland wool waistcoat 
which he carried over his arm, 
and then resume his coat and 
his walk with the satisfactory 
knowledge that his pores were 
operating freely and yet safely. 

Such were his powers of 
concentration that under 
ordinary circumstances he 
would have passed a certain 
motor-car without noticing it, 
only it happened to turn down 
the side streat that led to the 
station, just as Samuel got to 
the corner. He had perferce 
to pause till it passed, his 
austere eyes fell upon it with 
disapproval, and then he 
suddenly recognised it as his 
own. 

Gazing sternly into the 
window, he recognised further 
Miss Joyce Demayne, remark- 
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ably smartly attired, and then 
following the car with the 
same stern gaze, he noticed on 
top of it a lady’s travelling 
trunk. 

“Something is happening!” 
said Samuel to himself. “This 
must be inquired into!” 

As the requisite pore exer- 
cise could be obtained by going 
in one direction just as readily 
as in another, he turned down 
after the car and strode with 
knitted brows towards the 
station. 

Unfortunately it was some 
little distance to go, and fast 
as he walked he heard with 
increased disapproval the 
swelling rumble of the in- 
coming train and then the 
hissing of steam as it paused 
at the station. Samuel quick- 
ened his stride till he almost 
ran, he all but reached the 
station yard, and then witha 
want of consideration for his 
wishes which he severely re- 
probated, the whistle sounded 
and he saw the train rumble 
out. 

“T shall see that somebody 
suffers for this!” said Samuel 
to himself. 

Justly indignant though he 
felt, he did not for a moment 
allow his feelings to affect his 
health. The pores were work- 
ing freely now, so off went 
his coat and on went the 
Shetland wool waistcoat. He 
was justin the act of buttoning 
it up when he perceived the 
car beginning to start on its 
way back, 

“Hil” cried Samuel, “TI 
want to speak to you!” 

The chauffeur (his own 
obedient and _ well - drilled 
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Bilson) stared at the severe- 
looking person making his 
toilette in the station yard and 
slowed down as he passed him. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
inquired curtly. 

“Who was that you ventured 
to drive to the station?” 
demanded Samuel with marked 
displeasure. 

“Empress of Chiny,” said 
the chauffeur, who was known 
among members of his own 
profession as an accomplished 
wit; “‘you one of ’er Chiny 
images, eh?” 

“IT dismiss you on the spot!” 
cried Samuel. 

“The worst of them Chiny 
images,” said Mr Bilson to the 
departing passengers who had 
paused to hear the controversy, 
“is the way they get cracked. 
Ta, ta, old rat-face! If you 
run ’ard, you'll catch up ’er 
majesty at the next station!” 

The car sped up the street 
amidst the applause of the 
spectators, and Samuel put on 
his eoat. His aspect was 
almost terrifying now. It 
denoted a purpose, stern and 
unwavering. He was resolved 
to get to the bottom of this, 
and at each stage to mete out 
punishment to the offenders. 
Into the station he strode and 
accosted the polite station- 
master. 

“T wish to have a word with 
you,” he said sharply. 

At every turn the necessity 
for regenerating society be- 
came more and more apparent 
to Samuel. This time it was 
the usual politeness of the sta- 
tionmaster, which was proved 
when tested to be a hollow 
mask hiding a black heart. 


’ 


“Well, sir,” said he very 
brusquely. ‘“ What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Samuel looked at him hard, 
with relentless, unblinking 
eyes. 

“* Miss Demayne departed by 
this train. Where did she 
take a ticket for?” 

“May I inquire why you 
are asking?” demanded the 
stationmaster. 

‘Because I wish to know.” 

“In that case,” said the 
stationmaster, “you should 
have come down sooner and 
asked the lady herself.” 

He turned away and walked 
briskly up the platform. 

“Hi, you there!” oried 
Samuel. 

But the stationmaster took 
no further notice of him. 

This confirmation of his ver- 
dict on his fellow-men, though 
undoubtedly gratifying to the 
prescient intellect which had 
so confidently assumed the 
worst, was nevertheless annoy- 
ing to the Reformer. He was 
in the midst of some very 
sombre reflections when he 
heard an insinuating voice 
remark— 

“ Begging your pardon, sir.” 

Samuel turned his august 
gaze upon a somewhat dis- 
solute-looking person in the 
uniform of a porter who had 
sidled up to him with a know- 
ing air. 

“Tf you are a deserving 
person, my pardon may con- 
ceivably be granted,” replied 
Samuel. “What do you 
want?” 

“T labelled the lady’s trunk, 
sir,” said the porter in a low 
voice, and with a wary glance 
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towards the stationmaster’s 
back. 

“And what was on the 
label?” demanded Samuel. 

“Well, sir,” smiled the por- 
ter, “it’s rather giving things 
away, ain't it? Butto a gen- 
tleman as treats one like a 
gentleman, I don’t mind tellin’ 
you—between ourselves—Lon- 
don was on the label.” 

“Are you @ liar?” asked 
Samuel sternly. 

“Liar!” exclaimed the por- 
ter. “It’s the livin’ truth, as 
I’m Gini 

“That will do!” interrupted 
Samuel. “I suspected London 
myself, or I should put no cred- 
ence in your statement what- 
ever. As it is, let me advise 
you to continue to tell the 
truth!” 

With these austere words 
he strode out of the station, 
leaving behind him another 
typical instance of man’s in- 
gratitude. 

Samuel had no doubt now 
as to what was his duty. 
Perspiring beautifully, he sped 
through the town to the 
gates of Sutherbury Park, and 
then up the long avenue to the 
house, 

Lady Warrington - Browne 
was at home, it appeared, and 
presently the same worthy 
gentleman who had won her 
regard before was ushered into 
the drawing-room. This time 
she had the additional pleasure 
of discovering that his name 
was Mr Harris, while his other 
virtues remained as prominent 
as ever. There was no beating 
about the bush with him: he 
came straight to the worst 
and remained there. 





“‘Have you given Miss De- 
mayne leave to go to London?” 
he demanded, even before he 
sat down. 

“Certainly not!” she ex- 
claimed. “Has she gone?” 

There was something sym- 
pathetic about her startled 
eyes and the indignation which 
already began to tinge her 
voice, which pleased Samuel 
exceedingly. He felt he was 
in congenial society at last. 

“She has gone by the five- 
twelve train!” 

“Are you perfectly sure?” 
she demanded. 

“TI saw her!” said Samuel. 
“She was wearing her best 
clothes !” 

“Gone to London! ” repeated 
the dowager in a voice that 
was rapidly becoming very 
terrible indeed. “And with- 
out informing me!” 

“She has taken her trunk!” 
said Samuel. 

“But how did she get it 
dewn to the station?” 

“She was in your motor- 
car!” said Samuel, almost 
smiling by this time. 

“T never gave her leave to 
use any of the cars!” 

“Then she took it without 
asking leave! And Bilson 
should be dismissed at once. 
He drove her!” 

‘“‘T shall see him about this,” 
said the dowager sternly. 

“ And be sure you sack him,” 
urged Samuel. 

“Tf he has abetted her in 
any way I shall see that my 
son dismisses him as soon as 
he returns.” 

“Your son?” said Samuel a 
little doubtfully. “Hadn’t you 
better do it without waiting for 
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him? The best part of him 
would thoroughly approve.” 

“You can leave that to me, 
Mr Harris,” replied the dow- 
ager with a touch of haughti- 
ness. 

There was a suggestion of 
criticism in her tone which 
Samuel strongly resented. It 
was one of his most marked 
virtues to resent things very 
swiftly, and display his dis- 
pleasure very emphatically. 
On the other hand, he was a 
man of the greatest concen- 
tration of purpose, and he had 
come there to deal with the 
flagrant case of Joyce Demayne. 
So he compromised by fixing 
an extraordinarily fierce stare 
upon the old lady, as he an- 
swered— 

“T should strongly recom- 
mend you to take my advice. 
But the chief point is to dismiss 
Miss Demayne.” 

Looking nearly as fierce as 
he, the dowager demanded— 

“Have you any idea why 
she has gone to London?” 

“Do you know where your 
son is?” asked Samuel in a 
very significant voice. 

“He has gone to Paris.” 

“He said he was going to 
Paris,” corrected Samuel. 

“What do you know about 
his movements?” she exclaimed. 

Samuel looked exceedingly 
wise. 

* All about part of his move- 
ments. But about the other 
part I can only suspect. And 
I do suspect!” 

At that moment he was 
conscious of a slight feeling 
of chilliness. He remembered 
his pores and leapt to his feet. 
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“For hygienic reasons, I 
must go,” he said hurriedly, 
“but first let me give you this 
last piece of advice. Bilson 
should be sacked, the station- 
master should be sacked, and 
especially Miss Demayne should 
be sacked !” 

He strode to the door, and 
there turned and made his last 
appeal. 

“Save your son from his 
worst self!” he cried, and with 
a hasty bow he was gone. 

When he returned to Major 
Peckenham’s house, his host 
noted a peculiar gleam in his 
eye, a gleam that appeared to 
indicate the successful refor- 
mation of something. In the 
process of rubbing down, 
weighing, and biscuit - eating, 
it naturally faded somewhat, 
but there was a little glint 
still left when at last- he con- 
descended to talk. 

“Where have you been?” 
his host inquired. 

“T have been to the sta- 
tion,” replied Samuel precisely, 
“where I just missed seeing 
Miss Demayne depart for Lon- 
don.” 

“Then she has gone up to 
town!” exclaimed the Major. 

‘Is it probable that I should 
have made that remark if she 
had not gone?” demanded 
Samuel. “She certainly did 
go. After that I visited Lady 
Warrington-Browne.” 

The Major started. 

“You went to the 
What for?” 

“When I think it desirable 
to explain my movements I 
shall do so,” said Samuel 
cuttingly. 


Park! 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—JOYCE’S RETURN. 


The slow train that left 
Paddington at 8.25 A.M. 
steamed into Sutherbury, and 
to the great surprise of the 
stationmaster and the dissolute- 
looking porter, Miss Joyce 
Demayne descended. Rumour 
spread fast in Sutherbury, and 
from all they had heard, this 
young lady’s early return 
had seemed highly improbable. 
In fact, the local betting had 
been strongly against her re- 
turn at all. The very name 
of the hotel in Paris had 
been whispered where _ she 
and a well-known and hitherto 
highly respected local magnate 
were revelling in gilded but 
unhallowed bliss. 

No car from the Park met 
her at the station. She hired 
an ordinary fly, her trunk was 
hoisted up, and she rattled off. 

It was a grey chilly morning, 
the train had left too early for 
breakfast, and her cab horse 
exhibited an ungovernable pas- 
sion for walking. Joyce had a 
brave heart, but her spirits fell 
lower and lower and lower. 
The train journey had been 
dismal enough, but even mere 
forlorn was this slow perambula- 
tion through the almost empty 
streets, under a sky that threat- 
ened sleet, and towards a meet- 
ing that threatened trouble. 

As for most of the way from 
the lodge to the house the 
avenue rose slightly, accord- 
ingly for most of the way the 
horse walked; and all the 
while a rising wind droned 
lugubriously, and showers of 
dead leaves rattled on the roof 
of the cab. Joyce suddenly 


decided that the sooner she 
left this unhomely place the 
better, so that whatever the 
result of the meeting, it mat- 
tered not to her. 

In this spirit she asked Hor- 
rocks (who seemed as sur- 
prised at her reappearance as 
the stationmaster) where Lady 
Warrington-Browne was to be 
found, and going straight to 
the dowager’s boudoir, opened 
the door and walked in. 

Lady Warrington - Browne 
stared at her very hard. 

“You are back then!” she ex- 
claimed ; and it almost seemed 
as if there were a shade of 
disappointment in her voice. 

“Yes,” said Joyce, “I left 
town by the 8.25.” 

“Ah!” said the dowager, 
collecting her thoughts to deal 
with this new contingency de- 
cisively and adequately. 

“A very slow and uncom- 
fortable train,” added Joyce. 

“Oh,” said the dowager, “it 
was slow, was it—and uncom- 
fortable? Iam sorry we can- 
not provide you with a more 
luxurious train service, Miss 
Demayne.” 

“T don’t suggest for a mo- 
ment it was your fault,” re- 
plied Joyce with a bright smile 
and a hardening eye. 

“How very good of you!” 
exclaimed the dowager with 
exquisite sarcasm. 

“Not at all,” smiled Joyce; 
“T always try to be fair.” 

“And yet not to be imperti- 
nent?” asked the dowager, her 
methods growing a little more 
direct. 

“There is no possibility of 
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impertinence,” said Joyce, atill 
smiling brightly, “when one is 
always anticipated.” 

Lady Warrington - Browne 
decided to stop skirmishing 
and come to close action. 

“Why did you go up to 
town without informing me?” 
she demanded. 

“TI simply followed what I 
thought were Sir Wyverne’s 
directions.” 

“What you thought! What 
do you mean?” 

“IT had better tell you the 
whole story,” said Joyce. 

“You had!” agreed the 
dowager. 

Joyce sat down and-gave her 
a brief and candid account of 
Mr Fitzwyverne’s scheme for 
securing her company at the 
Chic, and of her discovery of his 
perfidy and immediate return. 

Lady Warrington - Browne 
listened with a hostile eye and 
no other expression on her face. 

“Miss Demayne,” she pro- 
nounced at the end of the 
story, “if your extraordinary 
tale is correct, you have de- 
ceived me and compromised 
yourself. But Ido not believe 
a word of it!” 

“You mean that I have 
neither deceived you nor com- 
promised myself?” 

“T mean that by your own 
account you took my motor- 
car a 

“Sir Wyverne’s,’ 
Joyce. 

“Tt is all the same!” 

“Then let us say I took one 
of Sir Wyverne’s cars.” 

“You took my _ car!” 
thundered the dowager, ‘“‘and 
you went up to town and spent 
the night at an hotel with a 
young man!” 
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“This professes to be my 
own account?” 

“Tt is your own account !” 

“But you have just told me 
you disbelieved it.” 

“T believe parts of it!” 

“Which you select as 
charitably as possible?” 

“As charitably as J find it 
possible,” 

“That is very nice and frank 
of you,” said Joyce. 

The old lady stared at 
her. 

“Will you kindly explain 
your meaning a little more 
clearly, Miss Demayne.” 

“T mean that it isn’t every 
one who would confess that 
their charity was so deficient.” 

For a moment Lady War- 
rington-Browne seemed to be 
seeking for an adequate ex- 
pression for her emotions. 
Finally it took the simple form 
of— 

“Leave my house instantly!” 

Any sound reformer would 
no doubt have considered it 
a sign of a peculiarly unre- 
generate nature that Joyce, 
who so lately had desired 
nothing better than an oppor- 
tunity for leaving, should at 
once decide to remain. 

“Whose house?” she in- 
quired with an air of surprise. 

‘My son’s and my house!” 

“IT should be very happy to 
leave yours if I knew where 
it was,” said Joyce quite 
politely. “But of course 
Sutherbury Park is _ Sir 
Wyverne’s, and as I was en- 
gaged by him I am afraid I 
must wait till he terminates 
our engagement himself.” 

At this reply the dowager 
unfortunately committed her- 
self to an insinuation as to 
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Miss Demayne’s character too 
libellous for publication. 

With a very white face 
Joyce sprang up, and her voice 
quivered a little. 

“T should never dream of 
spending another hour under 
the same roof with you!” she 
cried, “I shall be ready to go 
in half an hour if you will have 
the car at the door then.” 

Even Lady Warrington- 
Browne seemed a trifle per- 
turbed at her own speech and 
its results. Her eye still 
remained hard, but she only 
replied hurriedly— 

“Very well, the car will be 
at the door.” 

In half an hour Joyce shook 
the dust of Sutherbury Park 
off her feet and sped down the 
avenue again. 

But as she neared the lodge 
gates she began to reflect. 
Righteous though her anger 
might bé, this was clearly de- 
sertion of her post, and without 
giving Sir Wyverne a word of 
warning. She thought rapidly, 
and then as they were entering 
the town she put her head out 
of the window and said— 

“Drive first to Major 
Peckenham’s !” 

At the house in the High 
Street she told the car to 
wait, and rang the bell. The 
Major was in, and received 
her in the dining-room. He 
seemed particularly glad — al- 
most relieved, she thought— 
to see her, and yet his manner 
was distinctly distracted. 

“Sorry my smoking-room’s 
occupied by a man who’s stay- 
ing with me,” he said apolo- 
getieally, ‘But do sit down. 
Anything the matter?” 
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“T have left Sutherbury 
Park,” said Joyce. 

“Left!” he exclaimed. “Do 
you mean for good?” 

She nodded. 

“But what’s happened ?” 

She told him briefly. 

“ What an infernal shame!” 


he cried. ‘‘Some one’s been 
slandering you— that’s what 
happened ! ” 

“Who?” she asked. 


‘““H’m,” said he, “I think I 
can guess.” 

“Well,” said Joyce, “there 
is no excuse for Lady War- 
rington-Browne anyhow, and 
it’s impossible for me to stay 
in the house with her. At 
the same time, I feel I can’t 
leave Sir Wyverne in the 
lurch without even telling him 
Iam going. You don’t know 
his address?” 

He shook his head. 

“That's the worst of it,” 
said he. 

“Then what do you advise? 
I was wondering whether I 
should take rooms in Suther- 
bury and wait till Sir 
Wyverne i. 

She broke off abruptly and 
listened for a moment. 

“There's some one outside 
the door!” she exclaimed. 

There certainly seemed to 
be a distinct sound of foot- 
steps hurrying away. 

The Major opened the door 
and looked out. He saw no 
one in the passage, but he 
noticed that the smoking-room 
door was not quite shut. A 
look came into his eye which it 
would have been well for the 
Reformer to have seen and 
reflected on. 

“JT don’t see any one,” he 
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said, coming back. “But as 
to your taking rooms, I think 
it’s an excellent scheme, In 
fact I can put you on to the 
very thing you want. Try 
Number Seventy-nine High 
Street.” 

They went out together, and 
he saw her into the car. Just 
as she seated herself, her 
glance happened to travel over 
the Major’s shoulder and fall 
upon the dining-room window, 


and there she saw a face. It 
only remained at the window 
for a moment; but she had 
time te note that it was a 
singularly bleak, severe, and un- 
genial countenance, with eyes 
that were criticism itself. 

“What an unpleasant-look- 
ing person the Major’s friend 
is!” she said to herself as she 
drove away. 

But thus have all great re- 
formers been misunderstood, 


CHAPTER XXV.—MAJOR PECKENHAM DOES HIS DUTY. 


Major Peckenham returned 
to his smoking-reom with a 
very preoccupied air. From 
his eye he seemed to have 
inspirations towards action, 
and to judge from his mouth 
they required considerable re- 
pression. 

“T want to speak to you, 
Maurice,” said Samuel sternly. 

“Well?” demanded the Ma- 
jor briefly. 

“You have been visited by 
Miss Demayne!” 

The Major nodded. 

“T heard what she said to 

ou!” 

The Major opened his eyes, 

“TI thought you were eaves- 
dropping,” he exclaimed ; “ but 
do you mean to say you aren’t 
ashamed of it!” 

“Ashamed!” cried the Re- 
former. “It was my duty to 
discover her machinations!” 

“Then I suppose it was your 
duty to spy on her movements, 
and go to Lady Warrington- 
Browne with your poisonous 
insinuations?” inquired the 
Major with ominous calm. 

“Everything I do is my 
duty,” replied Samuel aus- 


terely. “And now you have 
got to do yours!” 

“And may I ask what that 
is?” 

“You are to turn her out of 
Sutherbury immediately !” 

Major Peckenham drew him- 
self up to his full height, and 
an impression at once terrible 
and beatific overspread his face. 
He felt that the happiest hour 
of his life had come. 

“You damned, miserable, 
pestilential swine!” he thun- 
dered. “You have the impu- 
dence to ask me to assist you 
in persecuting that beautiful 
and virtuous young lady? By 
Heaven, this is the last straw! 
I have endured, sir, your filthy 
habits of rising at a God- 
forsaken hour, and deranging 
my meals, and rubbing your- 
self with a damned towel! I 
have read the putrid ebulli- 
tions which you are pleased 
to call your lectures! I have 
supplied you with enough milk 
and biscuits to feed a reforma- 
tory; and let me tell you, sir, 
the more you eat of them, the 
more like a dashed jail-bird 
you become! I have stood 
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your drivel, sir, and your im- 
pertinence, sir, and your snivel- 
ling, offensive appearance, sir, 
till 1 can stand them no longer ! 
And now you stick your dashed 
eye to my dashed keyhole, and 
then have the effrontery to tell 
me to do my duty! By God, 
sir, I shall do it too!” 

The gallant officer paused, 
but clearly only to take breath. 
In the pause the startled Re- 
former managed to interject 
one nervous sentence. 

“Maurice! ” he cried, ““d—d— 
don’t you realise who you are 
talking to?” 

“ Perfectly!” thundered the 
Major. “I am talking to a 
misbegotten, reforming, tale- 
bearing tripe-hound—that is 
what I am talking to! And 
in so talking, sir—calmly and 
reasonably, but with a plain 
soldier’s frankness—I thank 
Heaven I have the satisfaction 
of doing my duty! My duty,” 
added the Major with a touch 
of reverberating reverence, 
“to my Sovereign, sir, and to 
Society !” 

“You—you—you are mad!” 
cried Samuel, his voice rising 
almost to a squeal. 

“Mad, sir?” replied the 
Major, advancing a step to- 
wards him, with a menacing 


air. “Kindly repeat that 
expression !” 
“B—b—but,”  stammered 


Samuel, “I am Wyverne! I 
am your own employer! I pay 
you your $i 

Major Peckenham cut him 
short. 

“Do you actually imagine 
that I am such a mutton- 
headed fool as to believe that 
preposterous story? Why Sir 
Wyverne selected me as a 
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victim for this practical joke 
Ido not profess to know. If 
it was to try my patience, well, 
sir, you can return to him and 
inform him how my p-tience 
has stood the experiment! Or 
if by any chance you have some 
power or hold over my unfor- 
tunate friend, you can inform 
him that I recommend g Lorse- 
whip to abate the nuisance, 
and that I shall have much 
pleasure in applying the rem- 
edy myself!” 

As he heard this dreadful 
disclosure, a glimmering of 
painful consequences began to 
dawn upon Samuel. It had 
been one of his most compla- 
cent reflections that in the 
division of Sir Wyverne the 
handicap of Imagination had 
been given to Archibald and 
not to him, and except for one 
fleeting moment on his first 
evening it had never oceurred 
to him that he stoed to lose 
anything by a difference with 
the Major. And only now did 
he begin dimly to perceive 
exactly how awkward the 
situation might be. He made 
@ conscientious effort to repair 
the breach. 

“You—you must of course 
apologise, Maurice,” he began, 
“and then perhaps x 

“T give you ten minutes to 
pack your bag and get out of 
this house!” interrupted the 
Major, “and if you have the 
impudence to address me by 
my Christian name again, out 
you go without your bag!” 

“Leave your house?” wailed 
Samuel. “But—but where 
can I go——?” 

“To the devil!” thundered 
the Major. “Come on! Right 
turn! Out of that door and 
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up to your room and pack! 
And then down my front-door 
steps you'll dashed well double! 
If you’re ready in ten minutes 
you can walk out; if you take 
one fraction of a second longer 
I'll kick you out! And I hope 
to Heaven you do take longer!” 

“IT —I  won’t!” shouted 
Samuel with a sudden outburst 
of the true reformer’s obstinacy. 

A sudden smile gleamed in 
the Major’s eye. 

“By gad, I'll have the plea- 
sure of kicking you upstairs 
anyhow!” he cried; and seiz- 
ing Samuel by the collar he 
shot him through the door, and 
the next moment the Reformer 
found himself on his hands and 
knees on the stairs. 

“The next kick should send 
you nearly to the top,” pro- 
phesied the Major; but Samuel 
anticipated the forecast. He 
reached the top unassisted, and 
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with the speed of a bolting 
rabbit. 

In eight minutes he and his 
bag descended, and as the 
Major slammed the door be- 
hind him, he heaved a little 
sigh of disappointment. 

“However,” he _ refiected 
complacently, “I have done 
my duty—and by Heaven I 
have enjoyed doing it!” 

Meanwhile the inhabitants 
of Sutherbury were enjoying 
another glimpse of their mys- 
terious visitor ; only to-day he 
carried a handbag and was 
walking, as it were, less con- 
fidently. It might have been 
the weight of the bag, but 
certainly his gait seemed to 
have a kind of shuffle in it. 
As he turned down the street 
that led to the station, they 
concluded that they were pro- 
bably going to lose him. 

This conclusion was correct. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—WARRINGTON HOSTEL. 


Sir Wyvernes maternal 
grandfather was no less em- 
inent a person than Horatius 
Warrington, the famous phil- 
anthropist (of whose virtues 
Samuel was no doubt the 
result); and it was in com- 
memoration of Horatius and 
his praiseworthy efforts that 
Warrington Hostel, that spark 
of culture in the magazine of 
East London, was built, named, 
and provided with a complete 
outfit of high-minded gentle- 
men of strenuous tendencies. 

The Hostel enjoyed every 
advantage. Nothing that could 
happen to the surrounding 


streets and their inhabitants 
could fail to be advantageous, 


so that any bad result from 
its enterprises was impossible. 
An academic air pervaded its 
courtyard and buildings and 
the contained philanthropists, 
which could not leave even the 
Houndsditch feather - weight 
favourite unaffected, should he 
happen to call. And as an 
inducement to call, there was 
a first-class magic lantern, a 
course of lectures on Sicilian 
antiquities, and another on 
medieval craftsmen and their 
pottery, and an _ annual 
Christmas Tree. 

The Warden of this ideal 
settlement was the Reverend 
Jocelyn Pyeman, one of the 
best known and most widely 
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respected authorities on the 
Education of the Future, while 
most of the other philan- 
thropists were experts in 
something equally practical. 
In short, it was an institution 
which never failed to impress 
the cultured visitor with the 
conviction that it must be 
going to achieve something 
very remarkable sooner or 
later. 

Naturally the grandson of 
Horatius Warrington was a 
specially welcome guest. For 
a number of years Sir Wyverne 
had been in the habit of 
quitting the world for a night 
or so and refreshing himself 
in the stimulating atmosphere 
of the Hostel; and the results 
of stimulating the baronet 
successfully were found to be 
so satisfactory that the Rev- 
erend Jocelyn made a point 
of keeping a selection of his 
most progressive ideas against 
his visits, and the baronet a 
practice of taking his cheque- 
book with him on these oc- 
easions. 

For some time past, however, 
there had been a hiatus in Sir 
Wyverne’s visits. In fact, it 
must have been some consider- 
able time since he last stayed 
with the philanthropists, for 
the Rev. Jocelyn remembered 
that he was then on the point 
of engaging a lady secretary, 
and that was a year ago or 
more. It was only Mr Spink, 
a philanthropist with a caustic 
turn, who had ventured to sug- 
gest any connection between 
the two facts; but even the 
unworldly Jocelyn agreed that 
another visit was overdue. 

It was, therefore, with a 
great sense of relief and of 
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pleasure that this devoted 
community received one morn- 
ing the fellowing telegram 
from the baronet :— 


Kindly welcome Samuel 
Harris philanthropist and 
reformer arriving to-day and 
representing me. Please show 
every attention. 

WYvVERNE WARRINGTON-BROWNE. 


A spare bedroom was in- 
stantly prepared for this dis- 
tinguished visitor, and a special 
plum -cake ordered for tea, 
while, as was usual when they 
expected the baronet himself, 
an extra course was added to 
their plain-living and high- 
thinking dinner. For Sir 
Wyverne was generally re- 
ported to be fond of good 
cheer. 

In the course of the after- 
noon Mr Harris arrived, and 
at the first glance the phil- 
anthropists recognised him as 
a reformer of the proper breed. 
Nothing of the half-measure 
man about him! His tight- 
shut mouth, his protruding 
chin, and his austere eyes pro- 
claimed his vocation instantly. 
Even had he not been kicked 
upstairs that morning, and 
subsequently found himself 
condemned to travel by the 
slowest train of the day, he 
would have been impressive. 
As it was, he was awe-in- 
spiring. 

His reply to the Warden’s 
cordial greeting was curt, but 
then really good men are apt 
to despise the flummeries of a 
decadent civilisation. He was 
presented to Mr Spink, the 
caustic philanthropist, a lean 
gentleman with a beard; to 
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Mr Jollins, an enthusiastic 
philanthropist, less lean and 
with only a moustache; and 
to several other strenuous 
devotees. Upon all he pro- 
duced the same impression— 
the impression of a man who, 
when the words of wisdom 
ence began to fall from his 
lips, would prove a very rous- 
ing visitor indeed. 

But at first Samuel was 
unwontedly silent. For one 
thing he was still in an ex- 
tremely fine temper (fine in 
the reforming sense—that is to 
say, somewhat volcanic); and 
he also felt for a few minutes 
a trifle embarrassed. Every 
one of these gentlemen he 
knew perfectly well already, 
and it was a little difficult for 
a vigorously honest Reformer 
to greet them as strangers. 
Samuel compromised by adopt- 
ing a manner which might 
have implied that they were 
his bitterest enemies. 

Instead of damping the phil- 


anthropists’ ardour, this served 
rather to increase it, for it 
seemed to show conclusively 
that their guest stood on a 
pinnacle high above even that 
lofty level to which they had 
attained themselves. 

“He makes me feel abashed!” 
said Mr Jollins enthusiastic- 
ally. 

‘‘He makes me feel a trifle 
suicidal,” replied Mr Spink. 

“Do you mean really or 
metaphorically ?” inquired Mr 
Jollins anxiously. 

“Metaphorically, at pres- 
ent,” said Mr Spink darkly, 
“but I suspect my spirits are 
going to fall lower still.” 

As a whispered legend re- 
ported that Mr Spink had 
originally been driven to phil- 
anthropy by an unfortunate 
love affair, his fellow-workers 
always made allowances for 
his speeches, and with un- 
diminished reverence they fol- 
lowed their ascetic visitor into 
the dining-hall. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


In the dining-hall, a spacious 
but chaste apartment, adorned 
only by a bust of the eminent 
Heratius, the party sat down 
to tea. 

Samuel drank two cups and 
ate six slices of bread and 
butter in almost complete 
silence. Then they offered him 
the plum-cake, and the first 
words of wisdom were heard. 

“T do not approve of plum- 
cake in an institution devoted 
to philanthropic purposes,” 
said the distinguished visitor 
severely, waving away the cake 
with a disdainful gesture. 


Though a little startled, the 
Warden endeavoured to carry 
off the situation with a smile. 

“The plum-cake is a relaxa- 
tion in our habits, which we 
only permit for the benefit of a 
guest,” said he. 

“Tt is a pernicious habit to 
relax anything,” said Samuel. 
“T never relax!” 

“We required this example,” 
remarked Mr Spink in his 
caustic voice: at the same time 
cutting himself a large slice of 
cake. 

“You require a good many 
examples,” retorted Samuel ; 
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and to give this repartee still 
more force, he added with his 
sternest look, “all of you!” 

The Rev, Jocelyn still en- 
deavoured to be pleasant. 

“T am sadly aware of my 
own deficiencies,” he confessed 
with an amiable smile. 

“You are not,” replied 
Samuel, with considerable heat, 
“and I propose to tell you 
what your deficiencies are. You 
are unpractical, you are muddle- 
headed, you do as much good 
with the cheques for £100 
which I send you as I could 
do with a penny—less, in fact.” 

“The cheques you send!” 
exclaimed Mr Spink. 

“T mean the cheques that 
Sir Wyverne sends,” said 
Samuel, turning on Mr Spink 
with the alacrity of a terrier, 
“as you ought to have known 
if you had a fraction of the 
brains you think you have.” 

The kindly Warden had by 
this time begun to suspect 
that some untoward incident 
must have occurred to disturb 
the equilibrium of a visitor so 
well introduced and of so ex- 
emplary an appearance. 

Very tactfully he suggested 
that if Mr Harris desired no 
more tea he would be happy 
to show him round the Hostel. 

“*I do desire more tea,” said 
Samuel, “but I not believe in 
swilling for gluttony’s sake,” 

With a terrific look at Mr 
Jollins, who was just having 
his cup refilled, he stalked out, 
followed by the Rev. Jocelyn. 

A denunciation of the care- 
less world outside the strenuous 
Hostel had been confidently 
expected. Indeed a person 
of Samuel’s appearance who 
uttered mere beatitudes would 
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be somewhat like a 12-inch 
gun which squirted scent. But 
the philanthropists searcely 
anticipated that the denunci- 
ation would be discharged at 
themselves. 

Samuel, in fact, left be- 
hind him an impression which 
may best be described as un- 
fortunate, for such a conjune- 
tion of essentially kindred 
spirits occurs so seldom that 
it seems a thousand pities 
that one of the spirits should 
have been a trifle unsym- 
pathetio on this of all days. 

Even the gentle Jocelyn, 
who had never hurt a fly in 
his life, and whose only con- 
ception, in fact, of how to 
hurt it would have been to 
form an amiable Fly Refor- 
mation Society and spend an 
odd thousand pounds or so 
on preliminary inquiries as to 
the kindest way, had to con- 
fess at the end of their tour 
round the Hostel that Mr 
Harris was exhausting com- 
pany. He seemed, indeed, a 
little depressed as the result 
of his distinguished guest’s 
society; and by the time the 
philanthropists assembled at 
dinner, the distinguished guest 
himself was the only member 
of the party who appeared 
thoroughly satisfied with the 
afternoon, 

Samuel had undoubtedly im- 
proved in spirits since his 
arrival. It was only at one 
spot that a certain stiffness 
reminded him of the morn- 
ing’s tragedy, and everything 
else seemed to be in a con- 
spiracy to please. The War- 
den was clearly created to 
be rebuked: he had so many 
inviting defects, and took his 
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chastisement in such an ideal 
spirit, And now here were 
fourteen more philanthropists 
awaiting their turn. Samuel 
counted them carefully, and 
decided that their reformations 
would make a very pleasant 
evening’s work. He looked 
forward particularly to the 
prospect of Samuelising the 
caustic Mr Spink; and as he 
found himself placed exactly 
opposite to that gentleman, 
with only the Warden (now 
very silent) at the head of the 
table between them, he realised 
more and more how sensibly 
Providence was behaving. 

Mr Spink’s dissolute custom 
of drinking a glass of beer 
with his dinner led naturally 
to a trenchant exposure of 
the horrors of alcoholism, with 
Mr Spink as text. The extra 
course led equally naturally to 
@ monologue on extravagance, 
and Mr Spink again found 
himself introduced as text. Mr 
Spink’s habit of crumbling his 
bread gave a very obvious 
opening for a lecture on waste, 
and once more Mr Spink 
served as text. And then, 
just as Samuel was in the 
full tide of reformation, the 
Rev. Jocelyn had the ill taste 
to intervene. 

“T think, Mr Harris,” he 
said, “that you are unduly 
severe.” 

This was an _ excessively 
strong statement for the War- 
den, and retribution was swift. 


“I should request you to 
mind your own business, Mr 
Pyeman,” said Samuel with 
his sternest look, “if you 
were capable of doing so. 
Permit me to repeat a few 
of the observations on your 
incompetence which I made 
to you before dinner.” 

It was at that moment that 
Mr Spink rose, and without 
apology or explanation left the 
table. Mr Jollins hailed him in 
a whisper as he passed behind 
him. 

“Where are you going?” he 
asked. 

“Warrington - Browne has 
sent this person here,” replied 
Mr Spink, “and I am going 
to request him to remove him.” 

“But how——” began Jol- 
lins. 

“Sutherbury Park is on the 
telephone,” said Spink, and 
strode out of the room. 

About a quarter of an hour 
passed during which Samuel 
was at his best, and then with 
a very strange look on his 
face Mr Spink returned. He 
touched the Warden on the 
shoulder and said in a low 
voice— 

“T want to speak to you at 
once.” 

The Warden rose and they 
left the room together. As he 
passed the distinguished guest, 
Mr Spink’s eye lit on him for 
a moment, It had a very 
peculiar gleam in it: an un- 
philanthropic gleam, in fact. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE OTHER CANVAS BAG. 


Ten minutes passed, during briskly indeed by Samuel; and 
which the surviving philan- then the Warden and Mr Spink 
thropists were handled very re-entered. The Rev. Jocelyn 
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looked exeeedingly grave, and 
the gleam in Mr Spink’s eye 
was even less altruistic than 
before. Behind them, to the 
surprise of the others, the door 
was left ajar, and a glimpse 
was distinctly seen of Fawkes, 
the porter (né the Bethnal 
Bruiser, and a great credit to 
the ameliorating influences of 
the Hostel, but not a gentle- 
man usually introduced at 
dinner). 

The philanthropists nearest 
the door overheard a snatch of 
conversation which roused their 
interest to the highest pitch. 

“‘T wish you would deal with 
him yourself, Spink,” said the 
Warden in a low anxious voice. 

“With pleasure,” replied Mr 
Spink in a tone that showed 
he really meant what he said. 
“Could you {let me have the 
telegram in that case?” 

The Warden handed him a 
telegram, and they advanced 
together to the head of the 
table. 

The distinguished guest was 
speaking—very loudly and em- 
phatically. 

“T have always considered 
you a pretentious lot of 
dilettantes,” he was saying. 
“You do about as much good 
as a set of butter-knives——”’ 

At this point Mr Spink 
spoke. 

“Excuse me, Mr Harris,” 
said he, “but I think you sent 
us @ telegram this morning.” 

Samuel’s very honesty was 
his undoing He walked 
straight into the trap. 

“I did,” he replied. 

Mr Spink opened his eyes. 

“You admit it, then!” he 
exclaimed, 


“Did you imagine I would 
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deny it?” replied Samuel, his 
eye kindling with the light of 
battle. “If you did, you are 
even——” 

Again Mr Spink interrupted. 

“This telegram professes to 
have been sent by Sir Wyverne 
Warrington-Brewne.” 

For a moment the distin- 
guished guest was evidently 
disconcerted. 

Then he snapped— 

“Well, so it was. When I 
said J sent it, of course I 
meant he sent it, as you ought 
to have known if you 
weren’t———” 

Mr Spink cut in again. 

“Then you now say that 
this wire was sent by Sir 
Wyverne from Sutherbury this 
morning ?” 

“T made no statement as to 
where it was sent from.” 

“The post office people 
usually make a_ statement, 
however,” said Mr Spink drily. 
“This wire was handed in at 
the Sutherbury telegraph 
office.” 

“Then naturally it was sent 
from there,” said Samuel. 

“T have just telephoned to 
Sutherbury Park,” said Mr 
Spink, letting each word sink 
in as he spoke it, “and I learn 
that Sir Wyverne has been 
away from home for several 
days. In fact, he is abroad 
and cannot possibly have 
despatched this wire!” 

Such a profound sensation 
had never been caused at 
Warrington Hostel since its 
foundation-stone was laid. 

As for Samuel, he spoke not 
a word for the better part of 
a minute. The light of battle 
was gone from his eye, and it 
no longer even tried to meet 
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the stern and wondering looks 
of his hosts. Had they but 
known it, he was actually 
engaged in giving this same 
Sir Wyverne the _ severest 
rating he had ever endured. 
Of all incompetent arrange- 
ments, his were the very worst, 
thought his better half 
bitterly. Then he heard the 
gentle voice of the Warden 
speaking ; only it was nothing 
like as gentle as usual. 

“Well, what have you got 
to say for yourself?” it de- 
manded. 

Without actually envying 
Archibald his unsanctified 
share of the baronet, Samuel 
did wish that he had inherited 
a little of the resource necessary 
for meeting these embarrassing 
contingencies. 

He saw positively nothing 
for it but the truth; or rather, 
a few judicious excerpts from 
the truth—a truthlet or two, 
so to speak. 

‘IT am Sir Wyverne,” he an- 
nounced. 

The dead silence in which 
this startling statement was 
received greatly encouraged 
Samuel. He decided to give 
them just one more snippet, 
and leave it at that. 

“By means of a chemical 
experiment he got rid of the 
worst part of himself, and I 
am the rest.” 

Mr Spink spoke, and his 
voice seemed to Samuel a little 
peculiar. 

“Then you are the best part 
of Sir Wyverne?” he inquired. 

For some reason there was a 
tendency among the other phil- 
anthropists te laugh at this 


inquiry. 


“T am,” replied Samuel em- 
phatically; and the tendency 
was even more prenounced, 

The Rev. Jocelyn, Mr Spink, 
and Mr Jollins conferred apart 
for a moment. Mr Spink 
seemed to be urging a course 
of action upon the Warden, and 
Mr Jollins to be cordially ap- 
proving. Then the Warden, 
after a moment’s vague inde- 
cision, nodded his head, and 
Mr Spink instantly beckoned 
to the porter. 

“FWawkes!” he cried; and 
the ex-bruiser marched up the 
room. 

“Take charge of this gentle- 
man for the night,” said Mr 
Spink. ‘We shall inquire to- 
morrow what asylum he has 
escaped from, but in the mean- 
time you had better lock him 
up in his room and see that he 
doesn’t do any damage to him- 
self or any one else. Of course 
you will make quite sure that 
he can’t escape.” 

“Trust me, sir!” said Fawkes 
with an automatic wink (a by- 
product of his unregenerate 
days). 

The senffle that ensued was 
brief, and the language used 
by Samuel in the course of it 
entirely confirmed the Hostel 
in its new view of its distin- 
guished visitor. And then 
Samuel found himself behind 
a locked door in a small bed- 
room, with his razors carefully 
removed. 

The first emotions even of a 
great philosopher when stricken 
by sudden adversity are prob- 
ably rather more violent than 
one is led to suppose from his 
biography. Samuel’s certainly 
were both acute and forcibly 
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expressed ; so forcibly, in fact, 
that his boots had to be re- 
moved, in addition to his 
razors. 

But after this first pardon- 
able outburst, philosophy came 
back to her own, and presently 
the stocking-seled recluse was 
setting industriously about the 
business of improving the shin- 
ing hour, even in captivity. A 
really brilliant idea presented 
itself practically at the first 
time of asking. He would 
write a letter to ‘The Times’! 
It should be a long letter— 
say three columns and a half; 
it should give in minute de- 
tail his verdict on Warrington 
Hostel; and it should finish 
with a demand, irresistible by 
all reasonable readers, that he 
should be appointed Warden, 
and the Rev. Jocelyn and Mr 
Spink incarcerated in his stead. 

He had writing materials in 
his suit-case, and as he had 
fortunately taken out his hair- 


’ brushes and razors before din- 


ner and then locked the case, 
it had not been interfered with. 
Accordingly he unlocked it 
again, snatched up a few sheets 
of paper and a fountain-pen, 
and in a mere matter of seconds 
had written ‘‘ Dear sir,” and an 
introductory paragraph or two 
besides, 

Just at that point the 
vigilant Fawkes decided to 
have another look at his 
charge, and unlocking the 
door, came in, On his face 
was the true jailer’s frown, and 
his bearing suggested a strik- 
ing compound of strength and 
virtue. And then his eye 
chanced to fall on the still 
Open suit-case, 


After one chilling glance 
over his shoulder at the in- 
truder, Samuel resumed his 
letter with unabated vigour. 
Paragraph after paragraph of 
the strongest nature leapt upon 
the paper, and all the while 
behind his back the ex-Bethnal 
Bruiser stood contemplating 
the suit-case. Distinctly visible 
in one corner of it was a plump 
little canvas bag—a bag the 
nature of whose contents could 
hardly be mistaken by a gentle- 
man with any experience what- 
ever of the world, and curiously 
enough it was on this particular 
corner that Mr Fawkes’s gaze 
was riveted. 

At last he moved, but very 
quietly. On tiptoe he went 
back to the door, looked care- 
fully out and listened breath- 
lessly, and then he shut the 
door again gently and returned 
to the Reformer. 

A peculiar cough behind his 
back disturbed Samuel. He 
turned and looked severely at 
his jailer. 

“T must trouble you not to 
cough quite so near me,” he 
said sharply. 

Mr Fawkes smiled a bland 
insinuating smile. 

“’Ard luck, guv’nor,” said 
he in a deeply sympathetic 
voice. 

So poignantly was his sym- 
pathy expressed that for a 
moment Samuel misunderstood 
the emotion. 

“You are maudlin,” he said 
severely. “You have had a 
glass of some degrading fluid. 
Go away!” 

“T ain't touched a drop, sir— 
not a drop,” said Mr Fawkes 
reproachfully. “And it’s ’ard, 
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sir—it’s ’ard—to ‘ear a gentle- 
man insinuate!” 

“T am relieved to hear you 
are sober,” said Samuel. “ But 
what do you want?” 

Mr Fawkes came a step 
nearer and lowered his voice. 

“Do you want te get 
out?” 

“Certainly I want to get 
out!” said Samuel. 

“T was just a-wondering,” 
whispered Mr Fawkes, with a 
significant wink. 

“That proves you are a 
blockhead,” pronounced Samuel 
emphatically. “You should 
have known I wanted to get 
out.” 

The amiable Fawkes refused 
to be offended. 

“TI can manage it for yer!” 
said he. 

“Very well,” said Samuel, 
“bring me my boots and I’ll 
come immediately.” 

“If it were made worth my 
while, guv’nor,” added Mr 
Fawkes. 

“ Of course it is worth your 
while,” said Samuel. ‘You 
will be rendering a valuable 
service to society.” 

Possibly porters who live 
long enough in an altruistic 
atmosphere become immune. 
The ex-Bruiser merely smiled 
a peculiarly worldly and sa- 
gacious smile. 

“There's a little canvas bag 
in that there suit-case!” said 
he. 

“Do you suppose I am 
unaware of that?” demanded 
Samuel. “It contains my 
money.” 

This information did not 
seem to surprise Mr Fawkes in 
the least. He looked at the 
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bag with a sympathetic eye 
and suggested delicately— 

“Sovrins is the better for a 
bit o’ thinnin’ out, guv’nor, It 
keeps them ’ealthy.” 

“IT disagree with you en- 
tirely,” replied Samuel. ‘“ You 
have acquired that superstition 
from some ignorant person. 
Hair requires thinning and 
trees require thinning, but 
certainly not sovereigns.” 

For the first time Mr Fawkes 
began to look a little disgusted. 

‘Lord lumme!” he _ ex- 
claimed. ‘What are you 
gettin’ at? If you gives me a 
tenner, I lets you out—and 
cheap at the price I calls it! 
Do you understand that?” 

“You suggest bribery!” 
cried Samuel, springing up 
with an expression of virtuous 
indignation. 

“You can call it 
bloomin’ fancy name you like, 
said Mr Fawkes indulgently, 
“but that’s what I do suggest.” 

“IT shall report you to the 
proper authorities to-morrow 
morning. You are a very 
bad, unscrupulous man. Go 
away instantly!” said Samuel, 
already resuming his seat and 
feeling for his pen. 

The ex-Bethnal Bruiser felt 
that he had reached the limits 
of a plain man’s patience, 

“Of all the blank, blank 
ingratitude!” he cried, though 
still in a hoarsely muffled 
voice. “’Ere I might have 
lifted that little lot and you 
never noticed what ’ad ’appened 
to it! And instead of that, 
what does I do? Makes you a 
sportin’ offer and only asks a 
tenner! A tenner for lettin’ 
loose a bloomin’ dangerous 
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lunatic! I oughter’ave charged 
a ’undred quid! ’Owever, if 
you won't take your chance, I 
takes mine.” 

And with that he hurried to 
the suit-case, picked up the 
little canvas bag and stuffed it 
in his pocket, and the next 
moment he was gone and the 
key clicked in the lock. 

The din made by the Re- 
former in the next five minutes 
brought Mr Spink, Mr Jollins, 
and the jaileratarun. They 
paused just inside the door and 
stood there in a wary attitude, 
for their prisoner was evi- 
dently in an extremely violent 
mood. 

“He has robbed me! He 
has taken all my money!” 
shouted Samuel, pointing an 
accusing finger. “He wanted 
me to bribe him, and I refused ! 
And then he robbed me! I 
give him in charge!” 

Mr Fawkes shook his head, 
and smiled indulgently. 

“A bad attack, sir,” he re- 
marked to Mr Spink. 

“Do you actually deny it?” 
exclaimed the Reformer with a 
horrified stare. 

“Do you mean he took your 
purse?” asked Mr Jollins, a 
simple soul who hardly real- 
ised how a mind deranged can 
wander from the facts. 

“It was in a bag—nearly 
two hundred pounds in gold! 
Arrest him —send for the 
police!” cried Samuel. 

Mr Fawkes, who had had 
no time to inspect his prize, 
opened his eyes very wide for 
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one instant, and then banished 
all expression from his face. 

“A bag containing nearly 
two hundred pounds!” said 
Mr Spink. “I need hardly 
ask you, Fawkes, whether 
you observed this remarkable 
treasure?” 

Fawkes shook his head 
again, very emphatically this 
time, yet with a trace of genial 
humour, 

“’Ts razors, sir, I’ve ’ad to 
remove, and ‘is boots; but 
neither canvas bags nor blue 
rats.” 

“Tf you make a row again, 
well have to strap you up,” 
said Mr Spink. ‘See that he 
keeps quiet, Fawkes.” 

They departed, and the phil- 
osopher was left to philoso- 
phise. His ruminations were 
sombre. In his pockets was 
the sum of seventeen shillings 
and sixpence in silver and cop- 
pers; he saw no coneeivable 
possibility of obtaining any 
more; and his mission of re- 
generating society had ended 
in a locked bedroom. Gravely 
as he disapproved of Sir 
Wyverne, the vanished baro- 
net seemed his only refuge 
now. 

“There is nothing else for 
it,” he said to himself bitterly. 
“T must reunite with that 
unspeakable Archibald!” 

And then a fresh calamity 
almost overwhelmed him. 
Where was Archibald? It 
occurred to him for the first 
time that he had received no 
word of any address. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A NEUTRAL. 


IN view of the present posi- 
tion of the United States 
as a neutral, dissatisfied, as 
neutrals are apt to be, not 
only with one but with both 
belligerent parties’ methods, a 
good deal of attention has been 
directed tothe War of Secession, 
In that, the North stretched 
the doctrine of continuous 
voyage as applied te contra- 
band a good deal further than 
it had been stretched before, 
and this has furnished two 
convenient lines of argument 
when the States, now neutral, 
wish, as neutrals always do, to 
restrict belligerent captures at 
sea. We have been able to 
say either “But you did 
just the same yourself,” or 
“This is only the natural 
enlargement of what you did: 
circumstances, places, and con- 
ditions have changed some- 
what in the course and pro- 
gress of time—but the prin- 
ciple is the same.” And both 
these arguments are in the 
main valid and hard to answer. 
Luckily our Government did 
not, in the ’sixties, enter any 
formal protest against these 
“novel” American doctrines. 
The publicists and authorities 
on International Law, both 
British and Continental, did 
raise their voices against them 
—almost in unison for once in 
a way—but our Government 
“lay low and warn’t sayin’ 
nuthin’.” Doubtless Germany 
now attributes this to our usual 
perfidious Brer Fox-like cun- 
ning. One wonders if it was in 


reality anything more than the 
Tar-Babyish policy of inaction. 
Anyhow, we realise now that it 
was mighty fortunate. 

Yet though many eyes have 
been turned on the ’sixties, less 
attention has been given in 
this connection to the time 
of Napoleon. We have cer- 
tainly regarded that as our 
latest precedent of a European 
convulsion; it has been in- 
stanced as giving examples of 
commercial blockade and the 
influence of sea-power. The 
parallel, or perhaps it were 
better to say the likeness, has 
been drawn that then, too, 
the neutrals were mostly the 
same as to-day, the United 
States, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. But this unpleasing 
fact is often left on one side, 
namely, that the United States 
in the end abandoned neutral- 
ity for war, and that when 
they fought they went to war 
with the power supreme at sea 
among the belligerents—Great 
Britain. 

At first sight there is an 
explanation for this which is 
wide of to-day. The United 
States, we say, were then 
naturally friendly with our 
enemy France, since France 
had helped them to win inde- 
pendence: they as a Republic 
would of course sympathise 
with Republican France: the 
old sore between them and 
England was still raw: George 
III. was still on the throne: 
no wonder then that they took 
sides against us. 
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But though the facts are 
true, the inference will not hold 
water. The war began in 
1793: the first French Republic 
ended in 1804. The United 
States did not come in till 
1812. They cannot have 
waited (even making the 
utmost allowance for exchange 
of diplomatic notes) nineteen 
years before they acted out of 
“natural” hostility to Great 
Britain and “natural” 
sympathy with Franee; they 
did not join in order to help 
republican brethren’ eight 
years after those- brethren 
had ceased to be republican. 
Doubtless they did not love 
Great Britain for what had 
happened from 1775 till 1782 
—but they cannot have taken 
nineteen years to become con- 
vinced of this. Some weight 
must be given to the anti- 
British feelings of the United 
States in Napoleon’s time, but 
not much. By themselves 
they would never have led to 
war. 

More particular causes of 
quarrel, however, are commonly 
set forth. These are two: the 
first, the British claim to 
impress British seamen from 
American merchant-ships ; and 
the second, the series of re- 
strictions upon American 
commerce arising out of the 
Continental System,—these, it 
is said, were the chief causes 
of war. And a further malign 
influence alleged is the lack of 
skill in our diplomatists, 

These, then, deserve to be 
examined in more detail—the 
more so that at first sight they 
also seem unsatisfying as 
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States resented our practice of 
impressing those whom we 
regarded as British seamen on 
American ships, that is doubt- 
less a good casus belli—but it 
must have been as good near 
the beginning as in 1812. 
How came the States to endure 
the affront till 1812, and then, 
after a display of Job-like 
patienee, fly into war at the 
eleventh hour? Again, the 
Continental System and the 
resulting Orders in Council 
were certainly vexatious to 
neutrals, but it was Napoleon’s 
Continental System: he began 
the trouble, and we only 
retaliated. It seems hardly 
reasonable that the United 
States should go to war with 
us on account of a war-measure 
of our enemy’s. And finally, 
as will appear, if it be true 
that our diplomacy was not all 
it might have been, it was 
straightforwardness itself when 
compared with Napoleon’s over 
the same matter. 

But, it might be urged, the 
United States went to war 
at the moment which suited 
them: they needed time to 
prepare themselves, they wished 
to intervene at a propitious 
moment: they availed them- 
selves of a gross piece of pro- 
vocation to declare war. Facts, 
however, do not square with 
these hypotheses any better 
than the preceding ones. The 
States did not prepare for 
war, and were quite unready 
for it when it came. The 
moment they chose was in 
no way propitious, for by 1812 
the stress for England was 
over; from 1807 till 1811 she 
had had all Europe against 
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her except where her armies 
were keeping alive the struggle 
in Portugal and Spain; she 
had not enough ships to main- 
tain the huge blockade set up 
by the Orders in Council, and 
an additional war with the 
United States would have been 
almost intolerable. But by 
1812 much of the strain was 
over: Russia had left Nap- 
oleon’s side and had joined us, 
thus opening both Russian and 
Swedish ports to our ships; 
Portugal was clear; affairs in 
Spain were going well; the 
Continental System was break- 
ing down, and we had enough 
ships free to attend to a new 
war on the Atlantic. Nor was 
it any gross provocatien which 
brought on the war: there 
was, as will be seen, such a 
piece of provocation, but it 
occurred in 1807; four years 
of wrangle over it had buried 
it beneath a vast barrow of 
diplomatic correspondence, and 
it was almost forgotten in 
1812. 


First, as to the impressment 
of seamen from American ships, 
it is important to recognise 
that the real point at issue was 
not the nationality of the sea- 
men, because that was insoluble, 
We never, of course, claimed 
the right to press genuine 
American citizens—the only 
question was what was an 
American citizen? Our con- 
tention was that King George’s 
subjects remained his subjects, 
and could not cast off their 
allegiance by  naturalising 
themselves in the United States. 
The United States, on the 
other hand, claimed a natur- 


alised citizen as a citizen 
of the Republic. And here 
was a flat contradiction in the 
law of the two nations which 
could not be settled on any 
moral grounds of abstract 
justice. Both sides had right. 
The real question was, where 
could each side exercise their 
right of habeas corpus? Clearly 
in America and in American 
waters the disputed corpus was 
American, and in Britain and 
British waters he was British, 
But what about that no-man’s- 
land the high seas? Here the 
States maintained that when 
he was on an American mer- 
chant ship under the Stars 
and Stripes he was inviolable 
—whether he was naturalised 
or not—and on this we did not 
openly join issue. We did not 
claim the right to stop and 
visit the ship expressly to 
search for him, but we claimed 
that when—as was certainly 
legal—we visited and searched 
in order to see if the American 
ship was carrying contraband 
or breaking blockade, we had 
the right then to take any of 
King George’s subjects whom 
we might incidentally dis- 
cover in the act of evading 
allegiance. From this claim 
to enforce British law on an 
American ship on the high 
seas the States not unnatur- 
ally dissented. 

The grounds of the Ameri- 
can dissent are clear enough. 
Apart from the “insult to the 
flag,” it is one thing to visit 


and search for contraband— 
under International Law—-but 
another to remove a seaman 
—under British municipal law. 
The visiting belligerent does 
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not then and there remove or 
destroy the contraband (or did 
not in those days—submarines 
have altered things), but he 
sends the ship into port for an 
examination, which will be 
conducted by a court, coolly, 
in accordance with evidence 
and law. But the seaman had 
short shrift. If the visiting 
officers claimed him as British, 
he was carried off at once for 
the Navy—and once in, it was 
uncommonly difficult for him 
to escape, or to get his case 
heard. The opportunities for 
error in these hasty decisions 
are obvious. The corpus might 
be British, falsely claiming 
American nationality—or a 
Briton genuinely naturalised 
in the United States—or even 
American. We did not of 
course intend to seize this last 
kind, but mistakes of the sort 
were made, inevitably, when 
both parties spoke the same 
language and were of the 
same race, 

Surprise may be felt that, 
whatever the rights of the 
case, England thought it worth 
while to provoke the States 
for the sake of a few seamen; 
but this is, again, to miss the 
point. It was not a special 
invasion of American rights; 
we claimed the same right 
of resuming fugitive seamen 
from the ships of any nation, 
though it is clear that the 
case will not be so common 
with others—or so difficult: 
British seamen will not be so 
much tempted to shelter under 
other European flags, nor will 
there be much hope of their 
being able to hide their real 
nationality if they do. Yet 
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though the principle was not 
new, it had hitherto been of 
little import in practice. It 
was the United States who 
made it important, and they 
had done so, willy-nilly, by 
the mere fact of coming into 
existence. 

The whole affair was part of 
England’s celebrated “ Policy 
of Power,” hinging, among 
other things, on the Naviga- 
tion Acts. The policy is com- 
monly held to begin with the 
Navigation Acts of Cromwell 
and Charles IJ.—though it is 
in reality far older, and dates 
back to Richard II., when that 
king, seemingly at the wish of 
the London companies, reversed 
the policy of his free-trading 
grandfather, Edward III. The 
gist of the policy, so far as it 
applied to the sea, was to keep 
up the supply of English ships 
as a reserve for the Navy, and 
of merchant seamen, who could 
be used in time of war to man 
them. The details do not con- 
cern us here, but of the essen- 
tial wisdom of it there is no 
doubt. Our battlings with 
France proved it over and over 
again. France had only a 
small maritime population on 
which to draw: consequently, 
however well manned her ships 
at the beginning of a war, she 
could not replace losses,—we 
could. Therefore we wore her 
down. It was so in the war 
of American Independence: at 
first she matched us, Guichen 
foiled us in the West Indies, 
and de Grasse brought about 
the surrender at Yorktown; 
but when her ships began to be 
filled with novices volontatres— 
landlubbers recruited by boun- 
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ties — Rodney outmanceuvred 
and beat de Grasse. The bad- 
ness of the Revolutionary fleets 
—manned by landsmen, since 
the seafaring folk were mostly 
Royalist—made our task easy, 
even against larger numbers. 

Thus England ina great war, 
where the fleet was the one 
weapon she could use against 
her enemy, was bound to up- 
hold the policy of the Navi- 
gation Laws. Once let the 
supply of seamen dwindle, and 
she was ruined. 

Here came in the United 
States. Until they won inde- 
pendence there was ne leak 
through which our seamen 
could. run away. But once 
another English - speaking 
maritime neutral nation came 
into being, not only was our 
carrying trade threatened— 
which would injure our ship- 
ping—but an asylum was 
opened to fugitive seamen. 
And they would naturally 
throng to it. Not only 
was the pay better—dollars 
for shillings—but it offered an 
escape from the press-gang, 
from all the long dull grinding 
service in the Navy in war- 
time, when life in the Navy 
was much harder than it is 
now.! 

This makes it plain not only 
that England would not yield 
the point, but in the stress of 
war could not. As it was she 
had a constant struggle to 
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keep her ships manned. If 
she gave way she would lose 
her seamen, and in losing them 
would lose everything: better 
to risk a war with the States 
than be forced to yield in 
Europe. 

The risk, however, was not 
great, The States had often 
protested; the question had 
been discussed and left un- 
settled even before war began ; 
there was no reason to ap- 
prehend that if the two nations 
had managed to keep peace 
from 1793 onwards for nine 
years, a renewal of war in 
Europe would lead to more 
than the usual friction—especi- 
ally as there were a goed many 
Americans (the Opposition) who, 
to embarrass their Government, 
asserted that our practice was 
reasonable, so long as we only 
took men to whose allegiance 
we had a right—and of course 
that was all we claimed to do.? 

The question might become 
more serious if any flagrant 
provocation were given, or if 
it got mixed up with other 
causes of quarrel, or if it were 
mismanaged, All these things 
happened—and yet peace was 
still maintained for years. 

In the month of June 1807 
there were far up in Chesapeake 
Bay two French ships of war. 
A hundred miles lower down 
a small British squadron was 
lying in American waters 
watching for them. Between 





1 There are plenty of ‘‘ British seamen” (naturalised Americans) in the U.S. 
Navy of to-day, a good many of them from our Navy. Before the war began our 
ships of war on the Halifax station had constant trouble with men anxious to slip 
off, the temptation being the old one—dollars for shillings. 

2 So Gouverneur Morris in 1808, and again even in 1813. Gaston of North 
Carolina and Strong of Massachusetts took the same view—after war had 


begun. 
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the two the U.S. frigate Chesa- 
peake was fitting for sea in 
Hampton Roads. The relations 
between usand the States were 
thus (in spite of the seaman 
question) quite friendly. Our 
ships were enjoying American 
hospitality in order to watch 
their enemy, and our Govern- 
ment had just issued an in- 
struction to the Navy to 
“observe the greatest caution 
in impressing British seamen.” 
On June 22 the Chesapeake 
came down the bay. A British 
frigate, the Leopard, made sail 
and went out before her. 
When the two had got out- 
side American territorial waters 
the Leopard hailed that she 
had a message for the Chesa- 
peake’s commander, This mes- 
sage proved to be a demand 
to be allowed to search his 
ship for British deserters. He, 
of course, refused, whereon 
the Leopard opened fire, killed 
or wounded twenty-one men, 
and compelled the Chesapeake 
to give in. Four of the crew 
held to be British deserters 
were taken off. 

This astounding affair must, 
one assumes, be followed either 
by prompt apology and repara- 
tion, or by war. Yet, bewilder- 
ing though it be, neither thing 
occurred. Monroe, United 
States Minister in England, 
made the mistake of writing 
to Canning about it before the 
official account had been issued, 
and—while admitting that it 
was “improper to mingle 
them with the present more 
serious causes of complaint ” 
—of going on to couple this 
outrage with the old matters 
in dispute— namely, impress- 


ment of seamen—with which 
it had elearly nothing to do. 
This was not a case of 
impressment, but a claim to 
arrest deserters from the Navy ; 
moreover, the aggression was 
not upon an American mer- 
chant ship, but on a ship-of- 
war. This enabled Canning to 
evade the matter in a tone of 
lofty rebuke, on the ground 
that Monroe’s statement only 
dealt with an “alleged injury,” 
and that “if the statement 
proved to be correct,” and it 
should be “clearly shown that 
injury had been sustained,” re- 
paration should be made; but 
meantime he quite agreed that 
it was lamentable that Monroe 
had not done what he thought 
proper, namely, abstain from 
mixing this affair with other 
things which had nothing to 
do with it. Meantime—all 
unknown of course in days 
before cables—President Jeffer- 
son had issued a proclamation 
which, after combining all the 
American grievances in one 
hash, ordered all British armed 
vessels to leave American 
waters, and refused entrance 
to any for the future. Secre- 
tary Madison also wrote to 
Monroe pressing a demand for 
disavowal and reparation, but 
also coupling with it the aboli- 
tion of impressment as “an in- 
dispensable part of the satis- 
faction.” This let Canning in 
to score again. Lither, said 
he, the exclusion of British 
ships of war from American 
waters was an unfriendly act 
differentiating between Eng- 
land and her enemy France, 
or it was an attempt to obtain 
reparation before England had 
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dealt with the matter—while 
the matter was sub judice. And 
this dialectically was unanswer- 
able. 

So what was a plain issue, 
though it in no way bore on 
the question of impressment, 
was inextricably muddled with 
other things. Since Monroe 
could get no satisfaction, the 
States asked for a special 
envoy, and accordingly Rose 
was sent. But Rose’s_in- 
structions bade him make no 
offer or disclosure of his terms 
until the President had with- 
drawn the exclusion order, and 
as the President refused to do 
that until Rose had disclosed 
what reparation England was 
prepared to make, nothing was 
done. Rose went home in 
April 1808, and three years 
more passed before redress was 
given. The correspondence 
was often acidulated, especially 
on our side, for Canning had a 
knack of writing despatches 
whieh only a stupid man would 
consider civil, because the 
insolence was so carefully 
veiled. In this art the 
Americans could not equal him, 
though at times they made 
clumsy attempts to compete. 
But the point to notice is that 
& grievous affront was given, 
no immediate apology was 
offered, the chief offender! was 
not punished, and yet war did 
not follow. 

While this was going on 
other trouble was brewing, so 
complicated that it must be 
stated only in outline. In the 
autumn of 1806 Napoleon 
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issued his Berlin Decree, 
embodying the Continental 


System, and we countered by 
the Orders in Council of 1807. 
Napoleon declared us blockaded, 
and subjected to capture any 
neutrals trading to or from 
British ports, or carrying 
British goods. Our retort was 
to declare him blockaded, and 
to permit no trade with France 
or any country under French 
influence except through British 
ports, As to legality, it was a 
case of Pot v. Kettle. Both 
were blackish. Whichever had 
it, American neutral commerce 
would suffer grievously, and 
with both in the field it was 
hard for a neutral to do any 
trade at all that was innocent. 
But though Napoleon began 
it, the United States quickly 
diagnosed us as the chief 
offender, for two _ reasons. 
Napoleon’s Continental System 
would have destroyed British 
trade, but this trade we carried 
on in the main _ ourselves, 
America did little of it, and so 
had little to lose. Our Orders 
in Council, however, bottled 
up the European trade, but as 
France and her allies had had 
few ships at sea, much of this 
had lain open to the neutral 
American, and now he would 
lose it. It was bound to go 
through British ports. But a 
more cogent reason still was 
that while Napoleon’s threats 
were mostly those of Giant 
Pope—so far as they applied 
to Atlantic shipping—since he 
had no ships to enforce his 
decrees, England could make 





1 Admiral Berkely in command of the Chesapeake squadron. 
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her Orders in Council good— 
and did. 

Here, then, was a new job for 
American negotiators—namely, 
to persuade er compel either or 
both of the belligerent parties 
to cancel or moderate their 
oppressive regulations. Clearly 
this would not be easy, for the 
States could put no pressure 
on Napoleon ; and though they 
could threaten England with a 
war which would be embarrass- 
ing, we should regard even 
war with the United States as 
a lesser evil than submission 
to Napoleon’s strangling Con- 
tinental System. But the 
United States were not, as 
we have seen, thinking of war 
—yet awhile. 

The first American measure 
was to pass an Embargo Act 
(Dec. 1807), which forbade 
American ships to clear for 
any foreign port. As the Non- 
Importation Act came into 
force at the same time, all trade 
between us and the States was 
suspended—and our Orders in 
Council prevented any coming 
to the States from French 
dominions. Jefferson placed 
“immense value on this ex- 
periment,” as “the last card 
short of war.” It did deprive 
us of cotton, American tobacco, 
and a good deal of wheat, but 
it hit its authors much harder. 
It killed Ameriean carrying 
trade at one blow. Boston 
harbour became a “ huge forest 
of dry trees,”—-ships laid up. 
In New York 380 ships lay 
idle. American seamen, thrown 
out of employment, took to 
embarking on British ships, 
much to our gain. A vast 


smuggling trade to Nova Scotia 
and the West Indies sprang up. 
American ships either got out 
in ballast on fraudulent destina- 
tions, or refused to come home, 
and took part in our carrying 
trade (under licence) to help us 
to break Napoleon’s Conti- 
nental System. In fact, the 
Embargo Act was a total 
failure, save that it galled 
America into a feeling that 
even war would be less in- 
tolerable. 

A year convinced even Jeffer- 
son that his policy of cutting 
off his own nose to spite our 
and Napoleon’s faces was use- 
less, and in 1809 a Non-Inter- 
course Act was substituted for 
the Embargo, which prohibited 
importations from the offenders, 
or direct trade with them, but 
otherwise let American vessels 
go where they would; to this 
was added a clause that if either 
France or Great Britain would 
cease its maltreatment of Am- 
erican commerce, intercourse 
with that country should be 
restored. 

Here again the diplomatists 
grew busy. Canning unoffici- 
ally “thought” some modifi- 
cation might be granted. 
Erskine, our Minister at Wash- 
ington, went flatly in defiance 
of his instructions (which were 
explicit), and declared to the 
President that the Orders in 
Council “ would be withdrawn” 
by June 10. The President, 
in return, suspended the Non- 
Intercourse Act as against us, 
and all was well till our Gov- 
ernment, hearing what Erskine 
had done, disavowed him and 
recalled him. His successor, 
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Jackson, naturally had an ill 
reception, entangled himself in 
@ correspondence which hur- 
ried from the Retort Courte- 
ous, through the Countercheck 
Quarrelsome, to the Lie Cir- 
cumstantial (diplomatists are 
too well-bred to go further), 
and Jackson was told that the 
United States Government 
would hold no further dealings 
with him. Whereon he with- 
drew. Canning had left the 
Foreign Office a little before, 
and Wellesley, his successor, 
fell back on a new policy— 
that of delay. No one was 
sent to fill Jackson’s place for 
two years, and Wellesley com- 
monly took three months to 
answer any communication 
from the American ambassador 
in London, This did not mend 
matters. 

Meantime Napoleon was far 
more skilful; while, in fact, he 
was as great an offender as we 
were, having already confis- 
cated a mass of American ships 
and goods under the plea that 
they had broken their own 
laws by coming to him,! he 
managed to convey to the 
States the idea that he was 
sympathetic and accommodat- 
ing. Would he revoke his 
Decrees against America in con- 
sequence of the Non-Intercourse 
Act? Nothing would give him 
greater pleasure, and accord- 
ingly he caused his Minister, 
Champagny, to write a state- 
ment that the Decrees were 
withdrawn, accompanied by 


certain conditions which, ap- 
parently clear, are in reality 
as ingeniously equivocal as 
anything the College of Jesuits 
ever produced. 

Controversy now raged over 
what this meant. Napoleon 
said he had withdrawn the 
Decrees; we were sceptical. 
No public announcement had 
been made. Napoleon’s mouth 
said one thing, his acts an- 
other; for French customs 
officers were still seizing 
American ships, ignorant—it 
would seem—that the Decrees 
had been revoked, and French 
courts instead of restoring 
vessels were to hold them 
“suspended.” But the United 
States went by what Napoleon 
said, and assuming that he had 
done his part pressed us to 
reveke our Orders.2 We re- 
fused till Napoleon had clearly 
shown that he was in earnest 
by formal revocation. A fresh 
diplomatic wrangle went on, 
complicated by Wellesley’s de- 
lays and the confusion which 
came over our politics owing 
to the King’s madness. In 
the end we declared (March 
1812) that when the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees were pub- 
licly and authentically repealed, 
our Decrees would, without 
further order, be revoked. 
This put Napoleon in a diffi- 
culty: to revoke his Decrees 
now was to admit they had 
not been properly revoked 
hitherto, and thereby to put 
the United States in the 





1 March 23, 1810, under a decree published May 14, 1810: ‘‘ Sentence first, 


verdict afterwards.” 


? Mainly that of 1809 which had superseded and narrowed those of 1807. 
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wrong. He slipped out by 


producing a Decree dated a 
year back (April 1811), stating 
that the Decrees “were defi- 
nitely considered as not having 
existed in regard to American 
vessels” since November 1810. 
To make this more convincing, 
a statement was added that it 
had been sent to Russell, 
American chargé in London. 
But Russell denied this, and 
when the French Govern- 
ment was asked if it had been 
published, the answer was 
“No.” Diplomatic evasion 
could hardly go further. 

However, it was now too 
late. We revoked our Orders 
in Council so far as they con- 
cerned America on June 23, 
1812, but on June 18 the 
United States Government had 
declared war on us. 


These things emerge :— 

(1) The original grounds of 
quarrel were all old, and by 
themselves did not lead rapidly 
or directly- to war. The ob- 
noxious Ofders in Council had 
been modified (1809), and in 
June 1812 withdrawn; the 
question of impressment of 
seamen had not grown more 
acute; the affair of the Chesa- 
peake had simmered down; 
even when, in the tension of 
1811, an American warship, the 
President, had engaged and cut 
up our sloop, the Little Belt, 
war did not break out. There 
was no haste on either side. 

(2) The States as the ag- 
grieved party showed a deal 
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of patience and long-suffering. 
Neither their diplomatists nor 
ours were always clever in the 
soft answer, but on the whole 
we were more unconciliatory 
than they. Doubtless the fact 
that they were not ready for 
war’ made them hesitate, but 
they stomached more provoca- 
tion than could have been ex- 
pected. 

(3) We gave the offence 
because we were the power 
supreme at sea. What Nap- 
oleon threatened hurt America 
comparatively little: what we 
did in retaliation to him hurt 
much. Yet Napoleon began 
most of it. Till his Berlin and 
Milan Decrees America had no 
serious complaint against us; 
the impressment of seamen, 
by itself, would not have led 
to war. 

(4) Yet Napoleon, though 
himself the chief offender, 
managed by his cleverness in 
diplomacy, and by deftly rub- 
bing the sore places, to inflame 
the States against us and not 
against him. In the end he 
drew the States into being his 
ally, and involved the two Eng- 
lish-speaking races in a mari- 
time war over neutral rights 
which he had been the first to 
violate. He persuaded America 
to fight his quarrel. 

Now bring these things up 
to date, Read Germany for 
Napoleon, the policy of fright- 
fulness for the Continental 
System, questions of occasional 
contraband and _ continuous 
voyage for our blockade regu- 





probably our boat. 


1 The President chased the Little Belt ; which fired first is not quite certain— 
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lations of 1807 and 1809, 
seizures of mail - packages for 
impressment of seamen, and so 
forth. We shall be at once 
grateful for two things: first, 
that our belligerent pressure 
on American neutral commerce, 
though doubtless serious, is not 
nearly so irritating as it was 
in Napoleon’s time; and sec- 
ondly, that Germany has not 
displayed Napoleon’s adroit- 
ness, With her submarine 
policy she has begun a new 
infraction of neutral rights at 
least as serious as the Con- 
tinental System, yet like the 
Continental System, mainly 
ineffective at sea, because the 
power to enforce it is lacking. 
But while Napoleon contrived 
to make us seem guilty of his 
illegalities, Germany has not 
contrived to shift her quarrel 
with the United States on to 
us—so far. 

Not so far; but we are only 
in the second year of the war. 
And Napoleon did not embroil 
us with America till the war 
had gone on for nine years. 
The breach opened slowly, but 
it grew steadily wider till war 
came. 

Are we to assume that there 
is a risk, a likelihood of this 
happening again? Putting it 
in the widest terms, does his- 
tory offer any justification for 
some such formula as this: 
“In a widespread and pro- 
longed maritime war there is 
a tendency in the long-run for 
the chief maritime neutral to 
be involved in war with the 
belligerent who is supreme at 
sea”? This will be a dis- 
quieting conclusion, particu- 


larly if in place of the word 
“tendency” we have to put 
the stronger word “proba- 
bility.” 


Let us put past wars in the | 


witness - box. In the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1762) Spain 
and Holland were left as the 
chief maritime neutrals. We 
did not go to war with Hol- 
land: we did with Spain 
(1761). But then Spain was 
closely bound to our enemy 
France politically, and our 
quarrel with Spain was not 
over neutral rights. Case One 
not in point. 

The War of American Inde- 
pendence (1775-1783) did not 
become maritime till France 
(1778) and Spain (1779) joined 
in it. That left Holland as 
the chief maritime neutral. In 
1781 Holland did join against 
us because we claimed to cap- 
ture enemy goods on neutral 
ships. What is more, we nearly 
went to war with the Northern 
Powers of the First Armed 
Neutrality—Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia—over the same 
matter. Neither they nor 
Holland had any sympathy 
with the American colonists, or 
any quarrel with us save over 
neutral rights and wrongs. 
Case Two much in point. 

In the Revolutionary War 
(1793-1802) the United States 
and Sweden, Denmark, and 
Russia were the chief neutrals. 
We did not go to war with the 
United States, but again we 
raised an Armed Neutrality 
against us, and we did go 
to war with Denmark over 
neutral rights (1801). We had 
no quarrel with Denmark save 
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over our policy of capture at 
sea and blockade, Case Three 
a good deal in point. 

Case Four (1803-1815) we 
have already followed. We 
fought with the chief neutral, 
the United States, over neutral 
rights, in 1812. Case Four is 
again much in point. 

In the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) Great Britain for 
once in a way was the chief 
neutral, We did not go to war 
with the belligerent supreme 
at sea, namely, the North. 
But at times we were danger- 
ously near it. Case Five some- 
what in point, 

What Case Six holds in the 
future we do not know—but it 
has not yet gone on for long, as 
history reckons time. 
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There is, it would appear, 
enough in history to make the 
outlook somewhat disquieting. 
The formula is not invariably 
true: with the ghost of Austin 
before us (armed, of course, with 
a Sanction) we shall certainly 
not call ita Law. But clearly 
it is not safe to assume that if 
the United States eventually 
join in the war they will 
inevitably do so on our side, 
So far it seems likely that they 
will, somewhat in despite of 
the experience of the past. For 
this we may be grateful to 
America’s sense of justice and 
honour, and to Germany’s 
blunders; but Germany is 
persevering, and may find a 
way out of these. 

Grorce TowNseND WARNER. 
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HONEST MEN. 


‘* When thieves fall out honest men come by their own.” 


POETRY in one of her lighter 
and more spirited moments has 
acclaimed how glorious a thing 
it is to be a Pirate King: from 
a certain point of view it must 
be also in similar degree a 
glorious thing to be a German 
Emperor. When an august 
possessor of that fearsome title 
thought good to cast a con- 
tinent into the unmitigated 
horrors of modern war, he 
could not upon paper write 
down his friends as very many, 
but as a matter of fact they 
were numerous indeed, In all 
parts ef the world—in the 
Antipodes, in America, most 
of all perhaps in India—that 
great army that marches under 
the gaudy banner of crime 
realised with a beautiful and 
intelligent singleness of heart 
that here was their friend 
and protector, a name and a 
person wherewith instantly to 
identify themselves and all their 
nefarious works, I have said 
that this took place most of all 
in India, and this was almost 
naturally so, for in India, of 
all places of the world, men’s 
minds are capable of the most 
curious warps and twists, and 
there of all places are they 
most inclined to idiotic action. 
The Kaiser had many friends 
in India; and if these friends 
were mostly to be found skulk- 
ing by night in the back alleys 


—FProverb. 


of bazaars, or hanging round 
lonely and ill-reputed stretches 
of road, or in the settlements 
of criminal tribes, or even in 
jail, well—one cannot have 
everything, and it is something 
to be loved even by such as 
these. I doubt if the German 
Emperor ever entered in the 
list of his allies the name of 
Potandhora Poturazu, but it 
was at one time apparent that 
Potandhora held himself to be 
a member, and by no means 
the least notable member, of 
that noble band. 

To be introduced to Potan- 
dhora Poturazu you must leave 
behind you all the India that 
you ever knew or imagined, and 
adventure into a region where 
not only are there no rides 
and drives and bands and 
clubs, but where there are not 
even roads or carts or houses 
—in a word, the Matnameri 
Agency. Matnameri is a large 
district on the east coast of 
India, and about two-thirds of 
it consists of flattish arable 
land, with bare isolated knobby 
hills running in a strip up the 
coast. On the inside edge of 
this agreeable country you 
come to a flight of steps in 
the land, conceived on a gen- 
erous scale: for the first of 
them is about five hundred 
feet, the second is just over 
a thousand, and the third and 
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last more nearly two. On the 
top of this lies the great tri- 
angular plateau of the Mat- 
nameri Agency, where even 
at this day you may shoot 
almost anything you wish, and 
where your chances of con- 
tracting the severest form of 
malarial fever are everywhere 
exceedingly high. Somewhere 
in the middle of this wilder- 
ness is a place called Hodul, 
where a civilian Assistant 
Agent and a Policeman and 
some native officials endeavour 
to exist. Hodul is just dis- 
tinguishable from the jungle, 
the other “ towns” of the place 
are not. Access to this 
paradise is obtained by three 
so-called ghats in the flight 
of steps above mentioned—not 
so much roads or even tracks 
as the beds of torrents tem- 
porarily and far from trust- 
worthily dry,—these are pass- 
able to elephants, the in- 
habitants of the Matnameri 
Agency, and possibly goats; 
but your pack- bullock lies 
down and your horse falls 
seventy times to the mile. It 
is the most malarial, the most 
inaccessible, the most jungly, 
and the most animal-infested 
region in the south of India; 
and therefore, by the natural 
perversity of our race, is pre- 
eminently sought after by 
educated and cultured gentle- 
men of the LC.S. and the 
Police, 

Potandhora Poturazu began 
his life as the village carpenter 
of Happi, a village at the foot 
of the Kobram Ghat—in some 
respects the most awful ascent 
of the three. In those days 
his name was less impressive, 
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being simply Potanna; and 
even if you do not follow the 
great mysteries of Indian 
nomenclature your ear must 
tell you that Potanna is a 
decent sort of struggling 
artisan, whereas Potandhora 
Poturazu is a king and leader 
of men. As village carpenter 
he possessed rent-free a small 
plot of land, and this, in a 
moment of weakness and a 
hope of eluding detection, he 
mortgaged to a friend. But 
the black day came round 
when the mortgage fell due, 
and behold Potanna was 
unable to pay, whereupon a 
spiteful and domineering Gov- 
ernment took the land from 
him and left him to work for 
his living as best he might. 
Shying from this distasteful 
prospect, he deserted his wife 
and family and took to the 
hills, where he joined as an 
insignificant member a very 
small and insignificant band 
of dacoits. 

I do not suppose for an 
instant that the land of which 
he was deprived brought in 
the good Potanna more than a 
mere pittance—if indeed, in 
many years, it brought him in 
anything at all,—but there is 
no conceivable doubt that its 
removal from his possession 
aroused him to an almost 
incredible pitch of fury. As a 
carpenter, good authority has 
it that he was uncommonly 
lazy ; as a dacoit he displayed 
from the outset the most 
amazing energy. Within a 
year—and that corresponded 
reughly to the first year of 
the European War—he had 
theroughly recast the Kobram 
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gang of dacoits, had nearly 
trebled their number, and had 
committed eight separate da- 
coities. It is commonly be- 
lieved at Kobram that he 
murdered the original leader 
of the band. You will easily 
understand from what I have 
said of the Matnameri Agency 
that it is not much of a 
country wherein to hunt da- 
coits, and the Matnameri Police 
thought twice before they at- 
tempted it; having thought 
twice, they thought yet a third 
time, and then apparently be- 
gan it all over again. After 
all, Agency Tracts are Agenoy 
Tracts, and one must expect 
things of this sort to happen 
there,—though, to be sure, this 
fellow was going a bit beyond 
the score, Meanwhile Potanna 
becoming a person of very 
considerable importance, and 
not knowing whether to style 
himself a “Dhora” or a 
“ Razu ”"—the two titles of the 
hillman—chose both, and be- 
came Potandhora Poturazu, 
leader of the Kobram gang, 
and potentially a very danger- 
ous character. 

About now enters the Ger- 
man Emperor. Quite suddenly 
the Kobram gang took to in- 
forming the simple people of 
the Agency that the British 
Raj was coming to an end, that 
a glorious and almost angelic 
race known as the Germans 
were about to cast the light of 
their faces on the sufferings of 
India, and that they, the Kob- 
ram gang, were the accredited 
agents, promoters, and friends 
of this benign people. “Just 
wait till the Germans come,” 
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said Potandhora to the vacil- 
lating. “You will see then 
that it was well to be on our 
side.” Now the simple people 
of the Matnameri Agency—as 
of other Agencies—preferred to 
cultivate their lands by burn- 
ing down large portions of the 
forest and subsequently wan- 
dering away and leaving it to 
waste; and as this was very 
bad for the forest and many 
other things besides, the author- 
ities were stepping in to pre- 
vent it. They had also of late 
been placing deplorable restric- 
tions on the manufacture of 
mhowa-arrack and sago-toddy, 
drinks very dear indeed to the 
Matnameris, For these reasons 
they sat up and took notice 
when they heard about the 
Germans. Heaven knows who 
put these notions into Potanna’s 
head ; some said German mis- 
sionaries, some blamed a sedi- 
tious paper of the plains, and 
others—probably most correctly 
—attributed it to the Devil. 
At all events, some officious 
person at Headquarters began 
to ask questions, and the Mat- 
nameri Police sat down to 
think it over yet again. 
Possibly to encourage them 
in this laudable effort, possibly 
merely as a benefit or anniver- 
sary of some sort, the Kobram 
gang brought off the celebrated 
Hodul dacoity. Choosing an 
occasion when the Assistant 
Agent and the Assistant of 
Police were both remotely dis- 
tant, they appeared in style 
about midnight outside the 
house of the Mokhasadar of 
Hodul, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent — and according to 
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rumour of enormous—means, 
The Mokhasadar’s three 
younger sons, his brother-in- 
law, his uncle, and his two 
sons-in-law, with every male 
and female in his house, made 
one dash for the jungle at the 
first volley from the Kobram 
guns; the brother-in-law, how- 
ever, remained long enough to 
urge the Mokhasadar to follow 
suit. “Not so,” said he—he 
was @ fat man of easy habits, 
and he had dealt with dacoits 
before—‘“TI will give them a 
thousand rupees or so and they 
will go away.” He reckoned, 
unhappy man, without Potan- 
dhora. The only witness of 
what transpired was the Mok- 
hasadar’s eldest son, who was 
an imbecile before the event 
and a gibbering lunatic ever 
afterwards—which is not sur- 
prising when one considers that 
Potandhora slung him by his 
feet from the verandah roof, 
and that he remained in that 
position from dusk till dawn. 
The final state to which the 
Mokhasadar was reduced is 
better left undescribed. The 
four family treasure-pits in the 
floor of the house were dug up 
and rifled, as well as two 
others which were not previ- 
ously known by the relatives 
toexist. Having finished with 
the Mokhasadar, Potandhora 
set out to burn down the 
Assistant Agent’s bungalow,— 
his failure to do so incensed 
that officer greatly, for it was 
indeed a detestable building, 
—and drew off triumphant 
towards dawn. The hour of 
his retiral eoincided curiously 
enough with the arrival of the 





Reserve Police from Malka, 
two miles off,—they had been 
removed there because of the 
unhealthiness of Hodul,—and 
opinion in Hodul to this day 
varies greatly as to whether 
the dacoits retired because the 
police arrived, or whether, as 
the ribald and irreverent state, 
the police watched from the 
hill outside the town till the 
dacoits had gone away. One 
constable did fire off his gun, 
but the cartridge missed fire, 
a fact which struck every one 
as perfectly natural. 

The next morning about the 
hour of noon Potandhora en- 
tered the unhappy Hodul with 
a few choice associates, and 
polished off in broad daylight 
and the open street one Ulli 
Sanyasi, who was reported to 
have gone for the police the 
night before. Not a soul 
molested them, and Potandhora 
took the opportunity of throw- 
ing out a few delicate sugges- 
tions of what they might all 
expect when the Germans came. 
Cumming, the Assistant of 
Police, hurrying back to Hodul 
at the news, found himself 
deserted in mid-jungle by his 
terrified servants, and packing 
himself a wallet of biscuits and 
sodas, set out down the Kobram 
ghat. He arrived at Zandur, 
the Headquarters of the Mat- 
nameri District, after two 
days of this sort of travel- 
ling, and, presenting himself 
before the high powers of 
that select station, delivered 
himself fluently and at some 
length.... 

At this point the story really 
begins. 
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Now the District Superin- 
tendent of Police of Matnameri 
in these days was Peters, and 
the unfortunate thing about 
Peters was that he was not 
pleased with Matnameri. For 
this there was good reason. 
Peters had spent his service 
and won his laurels — which 
were far from inconsiderable— 
in the district of Kattim, far 
away to the south—that hot, 
flat, and teeming place whose 
criminal statistics easily top 
the list for South India. Pre- 
vious to that he had held one 
of the subdivisions out in the 
direction of Arcot —only a 
rupee fare from Madras, and 
all the crack undesirables of 
that benighted city coming 
down for fiying visits in con- 
sequence. Of fabricating and 
delivering false evidence, of 
cooking an account and con- 
cocting a case of the refine- 
ments and finesses of villainy, 
the people of Kattim had no- 
thing whatever to learn; and 
to go out against them with 
plain and = straightforward 
methods of procedure was 
simply to invite defeat. For 
seven years, therefore, Peters 
had been dealing — and inci- 
dentally dealing brilliantly—in 
a huge business on the disguise- 
and-spy-informer, trap -letter, 
and fake-advertisement line; 
and, presumably because he 
loved this work and did it 
exceedingly well, he was trans- 
ferred to Matnameri. Now, 
except for a few strongholds 
of pleaders, the Matnameris, 
even in the plains part of the 


District, are to this day an 
unsophisticated lot; in the 
Agency, the domain of Potan- 
dhora and Cumming, they were 
as little children. In _ the 
Agency, if a man offended you 
you killed him; and if sub- 
sequently the police, for reasons 
best known to God and to them- 
selves, came round with ques- 
tions, you did not deny that 
you had done it, but only tried 
to show them what a pig the 
deceased had been. If an en- 
terprising officer went among 
them disguised as a Biluchi or 
a Turk, they would not have 
had the slightest idea what he 
was intended to represent— 
nor would they greatly have 
cared. But this was repugnant 
to Peters, who clung to the 
methods of Kattim, and hated 
Matnameri accordingly. 
Cumming, on the other hand, 
had been five and a half years 
at Hodul, and except for mo- 
ments of black depression about 
the beginnings and endings of 
the rains, he was happy there, 
and liked it. He knew every 
one had forgotten all about 
him personally, but he was 
only vexed when they also 
forgot him too obviously offi- 
cially. Nobody bothered much 
about the Agency: Peters had 
never seen it, and Kirk the 
Deputy Inspector-General had 
never seen it for twenty years. 
It was this attitude that Cum- 
ming criticised before Peters on 
his arrival one day at Zandur, 
some three months after the 
Hodul dacoity. He had been 
after the Kobram gang ever 
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since that memorable night, 
and in credit to Potandhora, 
it must be allowed that his 
successes had been nil. Kirk, 
by some chanee, was present, 
and listened beaming to Cum- 
ming’s orations. 

“Tt’s a topping country and 
all that,” said Cumming, wind- 
ing up, “the only thing is——” 

“‘The paueity of help ac- 
corded me in my operations ’— 
eh?” said the D.I.G. He was 
a fat man, with an eyeglass ; 
he was very fond of gin and 
ginger, and at intervals he 
smote his hands softly to- 
gether, and said “ What?” 

“Well—er, yes, sir,” said 
Cumming. “That's a bit like 
a.” 

“T don’t see your difficulty,” 
said Peters, fuming. “I don’t 
see your difficulty. You have 
a reserve of twenty-five men 
at Malka,” 

“T don’t think you quite 
realise the nature of the coun- 
try, sir,” said the patient Cum- 
ming. “What are marked on 
the map as villages are only 
four houses, or two houses, or 
sometimes only the place where 
a house was once.” 

The D.LG. chuckled. 

“Grand country,” said he, 
“grand country. Takes me 
back twenty years.’ And he 
fell into a trance. 

“And then the roads aren’t 
roads,” went on Cumming, 
“only paths through thick 
jungle on both sides. Even if 
I had two hundred and fifty 
men I couldn’t catch ’em with- 
out a lot of organisation. I 
rary want at least a hun- 
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“Nonsense,” said Peters. 
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“What's the strength of the 
gang?” 

“Twenty-five, perhaps thirty, 
perhaps thirty-five. Not more,” 

“ Armed?” 

“They had about ten guns 
of a sort, and they’ve taken 
four more—rather better ones 
—from Hodul.” 

“And you want a hundred 
men for a crew like that? 
Ab-surd. Apart from the un- 
desirability of huge armies of 
armed police going about, it 
seems perfectly clear to me 
that if you can’t catch them 
with thirty men, you won't 
catch them with five hundred. 
It’s a clear case for strategy.” 

“Well, sir,” said Cumming 
wearily, “what would you 
suggest ?” 

“To be frank with you,” said 
Peters, “it’s been in my mind 
for some time. I’ve said noth- 
ing, because I thought it must 
soon occur to yourself. You 
say this Potandhora believes 
himself in league with the 
Germans.” 

“So he says.” 

“ And expects them to arrive 
here shortly ?” 

“ M—m.” 

“But he has no information 
—no genuine information about 
them, I mean.” 

“No.” 

“Then doesn’t it strike you 
that the obvious thing is to 
make up a party of supposed 
Germans, decoy the gang to 
meet you, and simply arrest 
them.” 

“But,” said Cumming, stag- 
gered for the moment, “Ger- 
mans aren’t black.” 

‘“‘ Neither am I,” said Peters. 
“Neither are you. Neither is 
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Kirk. Neither is Bellew.. 


Neither are the reserve ser- 
geants. It strikes me as elc- 
mentary.” 

“Good God!” said Cumming. 

“Eh? Germans?” Kirk 
had wakened up at the sound 
of his name. “Gad! that’s an 
idea. Something in that, you 
know. What?” 

“Then you would approve 
of the idea, sir?” Thus the 
eager Peters. 

“Qh Lord, yes. Oh Lord, yes. 
Your show, old boy; manage 
it your own way. Don’t be- 
lieve in too much interference, 
Always got too much advice 
myself. Well, what about 
tiffin, eh? Worst of you 
Agency - wallahs”—the eye- 
glass turned upon Cumming— 
‘you're always so full up with 


schemes an’ things. What?” 
Iie beamed lavishly. 

It was only by an extreme 
effort that Cumming refrained 
from gnashing his teeth in his 
face. 


In the Zandur Club that 
evening, said Hitchens, Collec- 
tor, a robust and jovial man, 
to Wytch, the Judge— 

“Heard the Petrel’s latest? 
Wants us to fake up as decoy 
Germans, to nobble the Kobram 
gang. Good?” 

“Good God!” said Wytch, 
in unconscious echo of Cum- 
ming, “and do you propose 
to go?” 

““Can’t,” said Hitchens; “ but 
oh, my Witching One, I’d give 
my soul and honour to be 
there.” 


III. 


“ As for old Petrel’s German 
idea ” said Cumming. 

“Putrid,” said Bellew, an- 
ticipating; “sheer bilge.” 
Bellew was an _ Assistant 
Superintendent, fresh from the 
Probationer’s School at Vel- 
lore, and his reverence for his 
superiors was not what it 
might have been. 

“Tt’s too much Kattim,” 
said Cumming. “How are 
these devils going to know 
we're meant to be Germans? 
They never saw a German. 
They probably think Germans 
are blue or striped or some- 
thing. But the Petrel’s got 
to copying the German topi 
now. He -can’t see it.” 

“Good egg!” said Bellew. 
‘Fancy the old Petrel jump- 





ing up on a rock and shout- 
ing out, “Hi! Sprechlich Ver- 
boten!” or something, and all 
these chaps instantly tumbling 
to its being pukka German, 
Great! We shall have a 
time,” 

Cumming cast him a sour 
look. It was not seemly that 
he should open his soul to ‘a 
junior such as this; but he 
must needs deliver himself to 
somebody, and Peters was out 
of the question. Kirk—thank 
Heaven — had departed to 
Gauthara. 

“Tt’s like this,” said he: “I 
haven’t had a chance, There’s 
something going on I don’t 
know about. I’d have had 
the brutes three or four times 
but for that.” 
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Bellew made appropriate 
sounds, 

‘Some one keeps giving the 
game away,” pursued Cum- 
ming—“‘some one who always 
knows the game jolly well. 
It can’t be any of the men: 
they all know they’re in for 
a good thing when this gang 
is hooked, and I must say 
that when I’m there they’re 
keen too. It isn’t vil- 
lagers: they’re in a hopeless 
funk, and all they want is to 
keep jolly well clear of both 
sides and lie low. It’s some 
one who’s about equal pals 
with the police and the da- 
coits. I’ve been more than 
five years in Hodul now, and 
I’ve yet to meet any fellow 
answering to that.” 

“Must be an unusual sort of 
bird,” said Bellew. ‘ Rough on 
you anyway,’—both of which 
remarks were eminently true. 

Long, long ago, almost as 
remote in time as the days 
when Kirk, as a newly joined 
Assistant, tramped the jungles 
of Hodul, there was stationed 
in that sweet spot one Guru- 
murti, Head Constable No. 990. 
Those were the great days of 
Head Constables, and great 
indeed was Gurumurti. Now 
it is possible to place a man 
between two stout bamboos 
and roll him there till every 
muscle of his body is battered 
and ground to jelly and pulp, 
and yet to leave no outward 
sign of injury; and this, as 
will be readily seen, is a useful 
thing to know. But either 
No. 990 grew careless or some 
officious person instituted an 
inquiry; at all events some- 
thing very decidedly came 
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out, and, one thing leading to 
another, the Force found itself 
able to dispense with Mr 
Gurumurti’s services. He dis- 
appeared for a matter of five 
years or so, though those who 
profess to know about such 
matters state that some one 
very like him was acting as 
butler in a European household 
at Rangoon about this period. 
Rangoon is a useful place to 
go to, nor is the office of but- 
ler in a suitable household— 
bachelor for choice—by any 
means to be despised. It is 
at least certain that the date 
of the disappearance of that 
faithful retainer from Rangoon 
coincides almost exactly with 
the appearance in the plains 
of Matnameri of one Bhaska- 
raswami, a very holy man, in 
a salmon-coloured cloth, bear- 
ing with him printed pamphlets 
of many startling colours deal- 
ing with religious topics. He 
was very hairy, and wore a 
large beard, and was not very 
like Gurumurti. With the 
amazing credulity of one In- 
dian towards another, the 
plains villages took him to 
their hearts; presently, it ap- 
peared, he was about to found 
a mattam, a religious society ; 
next, he was collecting moneys 
for the same, and distributing 
further coloured pamphlets; 
next, the leading Brahmin 
ryots of Andurapalle were 
bringing against him a case 
of embezzlement and fraud; 
next, the good Bhaskaraswami 
had absconded, and was gone. 
Thera is an interval of two 
years here which no one has 
ever filled, but probabilities 
point to Haiderabad. At all 
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events,. it was from the 
Haiderabad side that there 
came to Hodul a wandering 
saint, dwelling in the jungles, 
and living on herbs and water, 
an elderly man, very dirty, but 
palpably holy, and a man who 
had seen life. He ranged the 
jungles all over’ the Agency 
plateau, declaring, and prov- 
ing, himself free from malaria, 
though Heaven knows he had 
many other afflictions. And 
then one evening early in the 
year he appeared among the 
police lines at Malka, and dis- 
played at once a remarkable 
familiarity with these build- 
ings. “Here it was,” said he 
musingly, “that the Assistant 
Dora beat Munisawmi the 
Jemadar after he had let a 
prisoner eseape. And _ here 
Sheik Sattar was bitten by 
a mad dog. 342 was his 
number, as I know.” It 
was left to the Head Con- 
stable, No. 76, to complete 
the tableau. “A black day is 
this,” said he, emerging from 
his hut. ‘“ Your name is Guru- 
murti, and you are my father’s 
brother.’ “True,” said the 
saint; “now give me some 
food.” 

Now there are many things 
you may expect a native to 
do, but to give away or turn 
away a relative is not among 
them; and by a relative 
he understands every human 
being with whom a tie can 
possibly be traced. An uncle 
is a near relative, and Number 
76 was human. Thus it was 
that this wandering and saint- 
ly man, who knew the jungles 
like a book and the inhabitants 
thereof, this most abominable 


old scoundrel—to drop all pre- 
tenees— who levied a_toll of 
some sort on every village in 
the hills, and let not a single 
pie, or the chance thereof, slip 
past him, came very regularly 
to the Lines of Police at Malka, 
and hung about the Station 
House at Hodul, and heard and 
saw and took his way to profit 
as best he might: and thus it 
was that the one man in all 
that area of land who knew 
nothing of the saint or his 
devices was Cumming. I think 
it will be obvious to those who 
have dealt with the native to 
any extent that these things 
would be necessarily so. 

At the risk of tedium we 
must consider for a moment 
one more great and dominat- 
ing figure—Samuel the butler 
of the D.S.P.’s of Matnameri. 
Samuel had held this office 
for a quarter of a century: 
officers might bring old and 
favoured servants with them 
to Zandur, but Samuel saw 
to it that they never stayed. 
No man with work to do 
can carry on a war of this 
sort as well, and as the 
D.S.P.’s of Matnameri were 
mostly bachelors, Samuel al- 
most always won. Mrs Ship- 
man fought him for a year by 
dint of spending huge sums on 
importing servants from Ma- 
dras, and at the end of that 
time she left victorious, but 
Shipman’s successor was & 
bachelor, and Samuel was in 
again in a month. He was 4 
large and stoutish man, a Mis- 
sion Christian, and a man of 
fair and persuasive speech; 
but there was no one more 
skilled to penetrate and utilise 
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the hideous sinks and byways 
of an Indian compound than 
he. He had bought a little 
land outside Zandur, and he 
carried immense weight for 
miles around. When a man 
has a household of twenty 
servants besides outsiders, the 
entire peons of a fair-sized 
station, half a score of clerks 
and petty officials, and God 
knows how many constables 
absolutely and completely un- 
der his thumb, the things 
which he desires tend to get 
themselves carried into effect. 
In India, unless you can get 
hold of the very biggest, the 
smallest are always the most 
useful, 

“He says now,” said Samuel 
to an audience in the back 
verandah, “that we must go 
upon an Agency camp. This 
is bad.” 

“How?” said the camp boy 
quickly ; “you will not go?” 
He was totalling up in his 
mind the makings of that 
camp in empty bottles and 
tins, and in pickings here and 
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there among the stupid vil- 
lagers. 

“Go.” Samuel smothered 
him with a look, but added 
graciously, as among equals, 
“Tt may be worth while.” 

“There will be fever,” said 
the chokra dismally. 

“They say,” said the syce, 
“that by drinking toddy fever 
is avoided.” 

‘That is a lie,” said Samuel. 
“Toddy is bad and so is fever. 
There will be a little fever, no 
doubt. But it will not be for 
long.” 

The oracle had spoken and 
the audience sighed with relief. 
It was left to the matey, an 
upstart youth in a pork-pie 
cap, to ask the needless 
question. 

“ How will you manage it?” 
said he. 

The outraged Samuel blew 
himself out like a pigeon. 

‘T am butler of this house,” 
said he; “I will arrange all. 
The orders will be mine. Go, 
Unmentionable Thing, and 
clean the lamps.” 


IV. 


Begins now the soul-stirring 
Odyssey of the Matnameri 
expedition. It numbered eight, 
not counting Samuel and a 
few other chosen slaves, about 
twelve souls — Peters, the 
irreverent Bellew, Caton, the 
Assistant Collector (“It’s the 
chance of your life” — thus 
Hitchens—“ don’t miss it”), an 


Inspector and three Sergeants. 


of the Reserve Police—all ex- 
Tommies these,—two youths 
from the Salt Department, and 


the most presentable members 
of the local company of the 


Gauthara and Matnameri 
Volunteer Rifles, That Kat- 
timitis (Bellew’s word, this) 
which beset Peters had caused 
him to rig them eut in a series 
of remarkable garments which 
he supposed to resemble one or 
other of the German uniforms, 
—though after the Volunteer 
tailor had done his worst they 
resembled nothing on earth, 
The German-style topi was 
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carried out more faithfully and 
elicited various comments. 
“As if these blights could tell 
the difference” (Bellew) ; “‘ This 


. is Tipperary all right, eh, sir?” 


(Inspector Reads); “Wot the 
ell’s this?” (Sergeant Pink) ; 
and “Man, Pink, ye’re a 
humblin’ sicht the day” 
(Sergeant Ross). The em- 
bittered Cumming, who was 
returning to his own operations, 
watched them depart in silence. 
“God help the Agency,” said 
he; ‘this lot ‘ll be worse than 
a dozen cyclones.” ‘An in- 
teresting experiment,” said 
Peters, and rubbed his hands. 

As in great orchestras the 
conductor frequently does not 
take his seat till the second 
or third item on the programme, 
so it was with the Matnameri 
expedition. The rival com- 
manders, you will please 
observe, were Peters in the 
cause of law, order, and justice, 
and Potandhora Poturazu in 
the cause of everything else. 
On paper at least this was so. 
It held good in actual fact 
for about forty-eight hours, in 
which time the expedition had 
advanced as far as the foot of 
the Karriki Ghat. A dozen or 
so of disguised sub-inspectors 
were on in front to spread the 
news of a German landing 
and the coming advance of a 
small party of Germans into 
the hills. Cumming mean- 
while was almost back at 
Hodul. And at the foot of 
the Karriki Ghat the rival 
conductors made their real 
appearance, creeping in as is 
the wont of conductors by 
nether and mysterious ways. 

The rebel general appeared 


in the form of an elderly man, 
clad in a cloth of much service 
which might at one time have 
been the sacred salmon-colour, 
but which now displayed every 
shade from grey to sepia. He 
was discovered seated on a rock 
by the side of a little stream 
deep in meditation, and he took 
no more notice of the expedi- 
tion than if it had never ex- 
isted. Now Peters was versed 
in the beggar-talk of almost 
every Indian tongue, and with 
appropriate words and gestures 
he essayed to draw the holy 
man into speech and to inquire 
of him the whereabouts of the 
Kobram gang. The saint smiled 
an unprepossessing smile, and 
answered sweetly that he was 
@ poor wanderer of no means 
whatever and was but that 
day come from the north, that 
his footsteps were guided by 
the will of God, and that he 
had no fear of dacoits, having 
nothing at all to lose, It is 
notable that Samuel was hover- 
ing near during the whole of 
this interview, and it has been 
reported that there lurked in 
his placid eye a curious 
light of admiration. It is said 
to be a gift of the greatest 
generals to recognise at once 
the real genius among their 
opponents: Samuel had this 
gift, and by virtue thereof he 
thenceforward took supreme 
command of the Matnameri 
expedition. 

Entirely without a word said 
or any preconceived arrange- 
ment, he’ contrived to have a 
long interview with the saint 
outside the camp that night. 
He returned therefrom full of 
cheering words. 
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“Tt will take time,” he said 
to the chokra, who sat staring 
at the great dark thickets of 
bamboo in a minor paralysis of 
fear; “but it can be done. It 
is not at all seemly that our 
master should be going about 
the country dressed up like 
this. Nor is it good for men 
of my age to come to places 
where there are no go-downs 
and no bazaar. All this must 
come to an end, and very soon 
too.” 

“God grant it may be so,” 
said the chokra piously. 

The Karriki Ghat is the most 
dismal of the three, and the 
hardest, inasmuch as it goes up 
the two last steps of the hills 
in one movement, There are 
about twelve miles of it, all 
execrable going, over boulders 
and stones, and an irritating 
knee-deep stream that crosses 
the track time after time. 
Here and there one comes out 
upon open stretches of hillside 
—the black, formidable hills of 
India —and sees around one 
immense and terrifying peaks, 
but the most of the way is 
done through dense bamboo 
thickets shutting out the sun. 
The expedition took a day to 
it, and a killing, hard day it 
was; round them, as_ they 
stumbled and slipped, they 
heard the sambhur-bell and all 
the voices of the jungle, and 
once towards evening there 
came a sound that sent all the 
servants into a twitter of fear 
—the deep hough-hough of « 
panther, like some one earnestly 
sawing wood. It was a com- 
fort to reach the top and to see 
the tents pitched and the fires 
glowing out pleasantly. Dinner, 
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however, was marred by two 
unfortunate incidents: about 
the second course a raw-edged 
sphere of lead ripped through 
Bellew’s tent from side to side; 
and later, at the pudding, a 
second shot sprayed the camp 
with a deluge of nails and 
small iron. ‘Merely a demon- 
stration,” said Peters; “per- 
haps to test our good faith.” 
*‘Seems to be testing our tem- 
pers all right,” said the irrev- 
erent Bellew; “listen to Ross.” 
Ross had been hit in the 
shoulder by a nail, and was 
justifiably annoyed. 

“Some one is playing the 
fool,’ said Samuel to the 
chokra. “This will stop,” and 
stop it did after one more 
shot—a lump of pig-iron this 
time apparently, which landed 
in the tinned stores with an 
edifying crash. It is notable 
in this connection that after 
dinner Samuel had another 
long interview with the saint 
outside the camp. It was ap- 
parently more satisfactory than 
the last. 

“The thing is quite easy,” 
he said, ‘but he demands very 
much money. Somehow he 
has been making much money 
out of these people here, and 
if he is to give them up he 
asks a great deal. What is 
to be done? It is his gain to 
save these budmashes and so 
to keep us wandering about 
this cursed country. Now it 
is by all means desirable that 
we get out of it as soon as 
possible, I have said before 
that it is unseemly. We must 
find a way.” 

The chokra replied merely 
that he was “seeck,” whereat 
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Samuel permitted himself to 
snort contemptuously, and 
wrapping himself in some 
warm garments left the camp. 

I think it must by now be 
clear that the contest, Peters 
v. Potandhora, for law, order, 
and justice had somewhat 
vanished and had _ thinned 
itself down to the more con- 
crete form, Samuel v. Guru- 
murti on the issue—how soon 
and how profitably can this 
come to an end. 

Camp, about to strike the 
next morning, was horrified to 
find no Samuel; no one had 
seen him since dinner-time, 
and the chokra lay helplessly 
‘“‘seeck,” a prey to all the 
devils of the Agency. After 
a couple of anxious hours, 
however, Samuel made his 
appearance and, staving off 
rebuke, presented himself very 
solemnly before Peters. To 
that interested officer he re- 
lated how he had gone out in 
the morning to survey the 
country, had lost himself most 
unfortunately in the jungle, 
but had there met a hillman 
professing to be in very truth 
a member of the gang. “Last 
night shooting, sir,” said 
Samuel, adding the artistic 
verisimilitude. ‘The devil he 
was,” said Peters. The marks- 
man, it appeared, had heard 
that they were Germans and 
was very pleased about it, but 
Potandhora had insisted on his 
shooting at the camp to prove 
their good faith. (Oh, cunning 
Samuel, you read your master’s 
mind, “I thought that was 
it,” said Peters.) All were 
very pleased that their fire 
had not been returned, and 


to-morrow, just at dawn, as a 
token of friendliness, Potan- 
dhora and the chief of his 
band would present themselves 
before his Honour and discuss 
the situation. It was there- 
fore unnecessary to go any 
further, which, with that fool 
of a chokra so “seeck,” was 
just as well. 

“Well done, Samuel,” said 
the delighted Peters, ‘This 
is splendid. You'll get the 
reward for this, By Jove, you 
deserve it.” 

The placid Samuel thought 
modestly that he did. 

For indeed the night had 
not been without its difficulties, 
its moments of terror. Outside 
the camp he had met the saint- 
ly Gurumurti, and together, 
wrangling all the way on 
matter of annas and rupees, 
they had gone many weary 
miles into the hills, until fin- 
ally they had come upon a 
clearing in the jungle and a 
gang of horrifying beings. 
They were wild-eyed and 
scantily clad, and they car- 
ried most murderous cross- 
hilted knives, the broad blades 
of which writhed like serpents, 
and they looked upon the fat- 
ness of Samuel as though they 
would fain have probed its 
depth. ‘ Few butlers,” thought 
Samuel with pardonable pride, 
“would go through this.” 
Confronting him he found 4 
lean and smallish man, with 
crisp, curling hair and a cat- 
like grace of movement; and 
this, he knew very well, was 
the black Potandhora him- 
self, 

The Saint made an elaborate 
salaam, casting his right hand 
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above his head, after the fashion 
of the hills. 

“This is the man,” said he. 

“Tg it true, then,” said 
Potandhora, “that your master 
beats you?” 

“True, indeed,” said Samuel. 
“And gladly would I kill him ; 
but Iam only a servant, and I 
am afraid.” 

“You hate him?” said Pot- 
andhora admiringly: he under- 
stood that feeling very well. 
Samuel’s answer would have 
caused the unconscious Peters 
to tremble in his shoes. 

“Good.” Potandhora stretched 
himself, displaying the armoury 
of knives at his waist. ‘“ Then 
is it true, as this man says,”— 
he waved a hand toward the 
benign Gurumurti— “that if 
he leads us to your camp 
to-morrow night you will be 
able to hand us all their rifles 
and all their powder and 
bullets ?” 

“Assuredly,” said Samuel. 


“You are to eome just before. 


dawn. He is to bring for me 
so many rupees. When he 
gives me the rupees, I will 
hand you out the rifles. There 
is nothing really to fear. They 
think you take them for 
Germans.” 

“Germans!” A wave of un- 
pleasant laughter ran round 
the fire. ‘Everybody knows 
there are no such people as 
Germans. There is no war. 
The British Raj invented the 
lie so that they could screw 
more money out of the Indian 
people. I was clever, and I 
made capital out of it. Others 
were fools, and paid money. 
As for these—they are not 
Indians, so they must be Eng- 
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lish, Who ever heard of any 
other people?” 

“What a thing it is to have 
a mind!” Samuel had said. 

All that had been easy and 
pleasant. Not so easy had it 
been when, only a hundred 
yards away from the dacoits’ 
camp, the Saint had come 
stealing upon him like a 
shadow again, and hissed in 
his ear— 

“You pay me half the re- 
ward you get from the sahibs 
for this.” 

“A third,” said Samuel 
stoutly,—“so it was arranged.” 

“A half,” said the holy 
Gurumurti, “or I give you 
away here and now, and Pot- 
andhora will rip you up like 
a sheep.” 

Yes, that had been a nasty 
moment, and it was then that 
the little revolver Samuel had 
stolen from a D.S.P. in the 
long ago had come in uncom- 
monly useful. There were no 
cartridges, and Samuel was 
not quite sure how to use it 
even if there had been, but 
Gurumurti had not known 
that. He had climbed down 
with remarkable speed. 

“There is no sense in trying 
to make too much,” Samuel 
had told him. “You are to 
bring these people to our camp, 
They are to pay you very well 
for that, and it is your look-out 
to see that they pay you in 
advance, You are also to carry 
my present for handing out the 
rifles, Half of that you are 
to get for yourself, as I have 
said, and besides that the third 
part of whatever I get from the 
sahibs. That is fair, and you 
will do very well out of it. The 
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sahibs will certainly catch your 
dacoits, and you will make no 
more out of them. It is really 
only through my kindness that 
you will get so much. It is 
fair. So much milk you can 
get from a cow, but there is no 
sense in squeezing it dry. It 
simply spoils the cow for every- 
body. Let it be as it is.” 


And meanwhile—and herein, 
I venture to suggest, lies any 
point and value this history 
may possess — meanwhile the 
good Peters, tossing on his 
camp-cot at the head of the 


History and fable alike 
abound in examples of the 
utter disaster that falls upon 
those who aspire after the one 
thing too many. There was 
the sad case of Fatima, the 
wife of Bluebeard; there was 
that unfortunate young man, 
the Third Calendar; there was 
(Edipous Turannos,—to these 
and their many fellows this 
narrative has the privilege of 
adding the case of Gurumurti. 

Presumably when one has 
spent the first flush of one’s 
manhood among the petty ex- 
tortions and bribery of a series 
of police stations—one’s father 
being, to begin with, a dismissed 
Revenue Inspector —and has 
thereafter exerted all one’s 
ingenuity in the fleecing of 
ignorant and credulous vil- 
lagers; and when, finally, one 
has lived very comfortably for 
some months by peddling ex- 
clusive police information to a 
wealthy gang of dacoits ;—pre- 
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Karriki Ghat, believed that he 
and no other was leading an 
expedition of cunning structure 
and design against the Kob- 
ram gang. He fancied that 
Samuel’s time was fully occu- 
pied with the purveyal to that 
expedition of three meals a day 
and the movement of its belong- 
ings from point to point. The 
saintly man Gurumurti, late 
Head Constable 990, late Bhas- 
karaswami, Commander -in- 
Chief of a Brahminical society, 
late saint of Haiderabad,—of 
him he had forgotten altogether 
even the little that he knew. 


Vv. 


sumably then it may be difficult 
to realise that there comes a 
time when the wise man asks 
no further. To the saintly 
Gurumurti money - grubbing 
had become more than a second 
nature, it was @ Mania, an 
obsession: the thought that 
an anna, or the quarter of an 
anna, was going past him 
caused him to writhe in 
anguish; the mere suggestion 
that he was not making all 
that could be made out of any 
given business cast him into 
the horrors of the pit. There 
is absolutely no doubt that 
after Samuel and his unpleas- 
ant revolver took their way, he 
set out to make the lives of 
Potandhora and his friends a 
burden to them. Now, your 
true dacoit makes his money 
easily, and having done so does 
not care to haggle over frac- 
tions of a rupee; and one can 
readily imagine that this oily 
saint, alternately cringing and 
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bullying for an extra anna on 
his terms, struck the gentlemen 
of Kobram as an irritating 
figure. That they started on 
their journey to the Karriki 
camp is manifest, but it was a 
journey of which Gurumurti 
never saw the end. Opinions 
vary as to the fatal demand: 
some say he wished for the 
secret burying- place of the 
huge treasure reft from the 
unhappy Mokhasadar of Hodul, 
some say it was a lady popu- 
larly regarded as the exclusive 
property of Potandhora—at all 
events somewhere near Bhasku, 
@ village some four miles above 
Karriki, he provoked that 
harassed leader too far. His 
reward was a full and mag- 
nificent stroke just under the 
chin from Potandhora’s cross- 
hilted, serpent - bladed knife. 
There was a tiny hole under 
his left ear where the tip of 
that stout blade came through. 
Save as an object to be re- 
moved from the pathway, 
Gurumurti gave no further 
trouble whatever. 

The deed being done, and 
every one immensely relieved in 
consequence, it doubtless struck 
Potandhora with wonder that 
he had not achieved it long 
ago, They were now only four 
miles from Karriki, the way 
was familiar, there was no 
further need of Gurumurti at 
all, After what can only have 
been a brief hesitation, Pot- 
andhora cached his band in 
the old traveller’s bungalow at 
Bhasku—a most depressing 
structure of mud, with a mass 
of dejected thatch weeping 
over the eaves—and taking 
only a single lieutenant struck 


down for Karriki and Samuel. 
The great man had his own 
reasons for sleeping lightly 
that night, and about half- 
past two or three in the 
morning Potandhora got him 
out into the bamboo thicket 
at-the back of the camp. But 
Potandhora had brought no 
money, and Samuel had the 
true servant’s mania for an 
advance, with the result that 
they argued long and bitterly. 

The Thieves having already 
fallen out, now enter the Hon- 
est Men. In his old days 
in the Shropshires, Inspector 
Reads had developed a mania 
for shikar. His shikar was 
strictly of that order known 
to and delighted in by the 
British Tommy in India: that 
is to say, he knew nothing of 
heads or measurements or 
horns in velvet; nor paid he 
any heed to the Scriptural 
distinction, “male and female 
created He them.” His method 
was to get up very early in 
the morning, and crawl about 
at random on his stomach 
until something —a peahen 
maybe or a sambur doe—hove 
in sight; he then opened fire 
with his service rifle, and 
gathered up the fragments 
that remained. It is a crime 
to use a service rifle anywhere 
else than on a range, and it 
is a crime also to shoot female 
deer; natheless both these 
things are done. Thus it was 
that at the first flicker of dawn 
Inspector Reads, having seen 
nothing and shot at nothing, 
and being consequently in the 
poorest of tempers, crawled 
almost on to the top of Messrs 
Samuel and Potandhora in the 
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middle of their heated argu- 
ment. 

Inspector Reads knew noth- 
ing of diplomacy, held no views 
on strategic tactics, suffered 
from Kattimitis not at all. He 
only knew—and the knowledge 
had been tested in four cam- 
paigns—that he saw in front 
of him a particularly villainous- 
looking character whose face 
aroused all his worst appre- 
hensions. 

“That’s a dacoit,” said he, 
“or my name ain’t Reads,” 
and so saying he sprang upon 
Potandhora from behind and 
bore him to earth. The other 
dacoit fled like an antelope, 
and was never seen or heard of 
again. Samuel, snatching the 
situation with the promptness 
of the truly great, threw him- 
self upon the combatants with 
a force that ground the 
wretched Potandhora’s face 
deep among the bamboo roots. 
It was all over bar shouting. 

“A spy again, I suppose,” 
said Peters, rubbing his hands, 
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startling polyglot eye-opening 
abuse of the Hindu beggar— 
was awiul to hear. Moreover, 
the old devil had been unpleas- 
antly constant in his atten- 
tions towards Gangamma, the 
wife of No. 76,—an attractive 
lady, and to all appearance 
strictly virtuous—though the 
Hindu mythology is rather de- 
pressing on this aspect of the 
female character. The climax, 
however, came when an anony- 
mous petition against No, 76 
was presented to Cumming; it 
was full of moral and physical 
accusations of the most lurid 
character, and No. 76 when 
confronted with the document 
was pleased to observe that, 
whoever had inspired the sen- 
timents, the handwriting was 
undoubtedly that of his re- 
spected uncle. He did not say 
so at the time, but the next 
day Cumming, still wondering 
drearily how it was that the 
dacoits obtained their infallible 
information, received a hint. 
No one openly gave it, it fell 
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as it were from heaven: but 
No. 76 was summoned. 

“Tell me the whole truth,” 
said Cumming, ‘and you shall 
go unpunished,” 


and facing with his pleasant 
| smile the baleful glare of Pot- 
ie andhora, ‘“ What a suspicious 
i! lot they are. Well, I suppose 
i the others will come in pres- 








ently.” Head Constable No. 76, 
They did. standing stiffly to attention, 
For elsewhere also had told. 

Thieves been falling out. The ‘And very nice, too,” said 


nephew of Gurumurti, Head 
Constable No. 76 of Malka, for 
some time had been viewing 
his saintly uncle with a grow- 
ing dislike. For one thing he 
was a hideous drain on the 
family purse; he never paid a 
pie for his meals—which were 
frequent,—and if the eurry dis- 


Cumming. “The sooner poor 
old Peters hears of this the 
better. He stands a rather 
smaller chance than _ ever. 
Moreover, it is just conceivable 
that a smart lad, acting with 
promptitude somewhere on the 
Karriki side, might nobble the 
good Gurumurti. This, I think, 
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duty, and steam under forced 
draught for Karriki.” 

To those who cannot yet see 
what is coming it is only 
necessary to add that the 
direct road from Hodul to 
Karriki runs through Bhasku. 
Further, the humorous deity 
who tae over the neat 
coincidence of times was on his 
best form. The inhabitants of 
Bhasku, shivering with cold 
and full of amazing rumours, 
met Cumming a furlong or so 
from the depressing bungalow 
of that place. 

The members of the Kobram 
gang came into Karriki as 
Peters had anticipated. With 
a difference, however, for they 
marched in neat order two and 
two, and they were led, not by 
Potandhora, but by Cumming. 

“Well, I’m hanged,” said 
Peters. “Caught twice over. 
If you hadn’t got ’em when 
you did, we should have had 
’em here in another hour or so. 
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I don’t think you can laugh at 
my German business now.” 

Cumming stared at him 
fixedly for a full half minute 
and then burst into a hideous 
guffaw. He roared and rocked 
himself about for a space of 
time, at the close of which he 
was understood to say he 
would be getting back to 
Hoedul. 

“You see,” he said to Bellew 
in farewell, “it’s the Gospel 
truth. Look at the thing from 
the point of view of an outsider 
any blessed way you like, and 
it looks as if it just was his 
beastly German dodge that got 
them. I’m just a fortuitous 
and superfluous incident. If I 
say a word it’s my filthy 
jealousy. See?” 

Said the irreverent Bellew, 
adhering religiously to the 
German illusion— 

“Well, I geblowéd am. Ach 
Z0-0-0.” 

HILTon Brown. 














FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


OF MENDING A WIRE. 


‘‘ Mrs Harris,—which I don’t believe there’s no sich person.” 


THE reference is to immor- 
tal Sairey Gamp’s friend. A 
malarial memory and the fact 
that I haven’t the book by 
me are jointly and severally 
responsible for inaccuracy in 
the quoting. Even as it 
stands it serves to start us off, 
because this tale is very much 
about Mr Harris. Augustus 
Vavasour Harris lived in 
Nigeria. He was rather 
energetic, and he had _ the 
conversation habit. His name 
appeared in an official list, 
towards the bottom of the 
section headed “Political 
Officers.” His -wage was 
small, he lacked greatly in 
discipline, and he had a knack 
of getting into positions which 
involved him in a telling-off 
from this or that or the other 
authority. To tell truth, 
Augustus dearly loved a good 
hearty hard-hitting difference, 
always provided that the other 
differer was a more important 
man than himself. He said 
there was no fun fighting a 
man who got less wages than 
one did oneself. 

In the summer of 1914 Mr 
Harris was administering with 
more or less success an area 
that we will call Gembo. It 
extended over some thousands 
of square miles and presented 
much physical variety. There 
were very rocky mountains, 


and there were some very 
extensive tracts of swamp. 
Politically also Gembo was 
interesting,—in that the rocky 
mountains were covered as to 
their tops by villages of pepper- 
pot-like huts, full of naked and 
very active savages, whilst the 
flat parts of the Division 
supported a population of 
slender, much-clothed Muslim 
farmers and cattle - owners. 
The hill-toppers would listen 
to no orders, and they flicked 
arrows at Augustus and his 
Police escort when he went to 
see them: the dressy people 
down below listened to every- 
thing—and then went away 
and busied themselves devising 
means to defeat the purpose 
of the Political Officer. And 
the people on the hills were 
said to be “Tawai,” which 
means, in Hausa, outlaws, 
whereas the men of the plain 
were called “Masu munafunchi,” 
which means schemers of ill. 
Harris saw not much good in 
the country, and less in the 
people, 

Now in that land the rains 
start in June, and by August 
have properly got going. At 
the beginning of the latter 
month Augustus Vavasour 
was sitting in his head- 
quarters, a truly delightful 
spot called Danafa. There 
were a company of Native 
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infantry, with a couple of 
white officers, and a doctor, 
and all these lived on a mud 
flat near the river. The 
quarters were of mud and 
thatch, and the local mud 
makes walls which melt very 
quickly and quietly before 
rain. Danafa breeds a very 
potent sort of white ant, a 
beast that diets himself ex- 
clusively on the thatch of a 
white man’s house: so that 
all unexpectedly the roof falls 
on you, falls wholly or in part 
at that precise moment when 
doing this causes you most 
inconvenience. Thus the 
Doctor’s roof descended when 
he was in the act of pulling 
out the O.C. Troops’ aching 
eye-tooth—with all his tools 
and antiseptics and towels and 
bottles and things neatly fur- 
nished forth atop of a saddle 
chest alongside him. Harris’s 
roof fell in when he was half- 
way through typing a very un- 
convincing set of reasons why 
he had, or had not, done some- 
thing or other. The reasons 
didn’t suffer, but the machine 
was ruined. 

Every European’s house—in 
the rains—was truly his castle, 
in Danafa. And it had a 
moat toit. The quarters were 
scattered about over a square 
mile; wherever there was a 
small knob of ground rising a 
few feet or inches from its sur- 
roundings, there, bang on top 
of same, had been dumped a 
dwelling. To get from one of 
these palaces to the next, say a 
quarter of a mile, you mounted 
a horse and plunged into six 
inches or more of water. You 
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ploughed your way through 
mixed mud and grass and 
water and holes, and presently 
got to the next knob, with a 
house atop. Ponies didn’t 
much care about the going 
after dark, and the dining-out 
habit never really became a 
curse in Danafa. It never 
took hold of the European 
community there. 

Close to the Station was a 
brand-new native town. The 
Emir and all his court lived 
there, moved up a few months 
before. The Native Palace of 
Justice, and Jail, and Treasury, 
and so forth—all brand-new— 
started to fall down when the 
rains began; and the Emir 
and everybody else endured 
whatever discomfort may arise 
from getting wet every time it 
rains. The only people who 
forebore complaint were the 
prisoners in the Jail; and as 
several of them got away, 
chains and all, the first time 
the prison wall fell down, I 
do not think anybody would 
admit theirs as a really honest 
view. 

The one waterproof place in 
Danafa was the Office of Posts 
and Telegraphs, a brick struc- 
ture with atin roof. It is under- 
stood that the reason for spend- 
ing a little money and making 
a proper house for the Posts 
and Telegraphs is that when 
rain gets into the batteries they 
won’t work ; whereas it is well 
known that a European officer 
does better and better the wetter 
he is kept. The Danafa P. and 
T. Office boasted also a cement 
floor—because of the necessity 
of preserving the sacks of mail 
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and the feet of the native 
telegraph operators from the 
ravages of white ants. The 
office was rather an important 
one—two lines joined there, 
and for a distance of three 
miles or so these ran along a 
common line of poles, In the 
course of this three miles a 
river, our Danafa River, was 
crossed: from bank to bank, 
say half a mile, with a volume 
of water varying from a clear 
bright blue trickle, that you 
could walk through in Decem- 
ber, to a brown and yellow 
horror eight hundred yards 
wide, slipping along at seven 
or eight miles an hour, bearing 
trees and dead beasts along 
with it, in August. Two or 
three “islands” —sand with 
grass on top—lay about in the 
fairway, and these were utilised 
to bed the telegraph poles in. 
“Tslands” of this sort, in a 
river of this sort, lead a very 
precarious existence. They 
change shape and size every 
time the river rises ; and an old- 
established island, one of four 
or five years’ standing, with 
shrubs on it, may disappear in 
a single night. And new ones 
spring up similarly, though of 
course it takes time for the 
grass and things to come. 
There are some people who 
think that it is not wise to 
use this sort of “island” for 
bedding telegraph poles in. 
Other more knowledgeable 
people take the contrary view, 
like Shafai. Shafai was a 


good fellow who, in the very 
early days of Mohammedanism, 
built up a reputation as an 
authority on Moslem law by 





always differing from Maliki, 
another authority, who lived 
and wrote a little earlier. The 
thing is done even in these our 
own days. 

In 1914 the river was late in 
rising, and it was the end of 
July before there was any 
trouble with the telegraph 
line. Augustus Vavasour 
Harris put forth in a canoe 
and found that one of the 
“islands” holding up a pole 
was being nibbled away as to 
its upper end; the pole had 
fallen, and so, communication 
severed. Nor could anything 
be done with the water still 
rising. So the canoe was put 
about and started for home. 
The stream was running very 
fast, and the canoemen were not 
very skilful. In dodging a large 
tree that came down at a great 
rate, swinging and yawing all 
over the place, one paddle was 
lost and the canoe all but sunk. 
It was dark, and Augustus 
was very much troubled in his 
spirit before the outfit made 
the Danafa bank, a couple of 
miles below the Station. The 
interruption continued for 
several days. 

Harris sat in his office one 
forenoon, colloguing with the 
Emir about a famine that was 
on at the time, listening, half 
to the old man’s helpless, hope- 
less wailing, half to the plop 
and plash of the rain on the 
bare clay outside, when a horse 
came pounding along, slithered 
the last few yards, and pulled 
up at the door. Out of the 
saddle rolled a drenched and 
draggled person—turban com- 
ing undone, gown all awry, 
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spattered all over with mud— 
who tumbled into the office. 
The fellow was past talking, 
but managed to hand over a 
large packet. It contained 
telegrams, a hundred or more, 
that should have reached 
Danafa four days earlier: 
owing to the breakdown of the 
telegraph line they had all 
stuck at a station a hundred 
and fifty miles away, and this 
tired, wet horseman had 
brought them. He kept chang- 
ing horses on the way, but the 
going was awful; it rained all 
the time, there were four 
serious rivers to cross, and 
scores of miles of swamp. The 
messages told Augustus, four 
days late, that war with Ger- 
many was @ fact, that troops 
were moving on Danafa as a 
concentration point from half 
a dozen places, that—oh well, 
heaps and heaps of questions, 
orders, advice, demands. Har- 
ris sat and read the lot through, 
and then read them through 
again. Then he turned the lot 
into the office basket and got 
to work. 

Late in the day, the river 
being gone down considerably, 
the native telegraph workmen 
got the line open again. They 
retrieved the pole from a couple 
of feet of water and stuck it 
into a place where the mud 
looked less soft than elsewhere. 
This enabled Harris to send on 
all the news to a frontier 
station another hundred and 
fifty miles on, where our 
people and the French were 
closely in touch. Also he sent 
@ message to various Authori- 
ties saying that the line across 
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the river was hopeless, and 
would go for good the next 
time the stream rose: and that 
when it did go, he meant to 
shift the Office and the Oper- 
ators—the whole out fit—across 
the river, and try and join up 
afresh on the far side. This 
he did because he was cunning. 
He thought that one or other 
of the Authorities so addressed 
would wire back and say, 
“Don’t do anything of the 
kind,” or, “ Righto, carry on.” 
None of them, of course, did 
anything of the sort: they 
were all more cunning than 
Harris, as of course was only 
to be expected: their wages 
were much higher. One secret 
of success is this: if you have 
@ junior who will take risks, 
let him. If he succeeds and 
it comes off—well, he acted 
with your implied consent; if 
he fails and comes down— 
well, he acted without any 
authority. 

However, Augustus Vava- 
sour didn’t lose any sleep be- 
cause nor Veto nor Approval 
came along; the days and 
nights were too full. There 
was a famine in the land at 
that time, and there were 
floods, and carriers had to be 
found, food collected and 
spaced out in depots along the 
roads, horses bought, ferries 
established, and thousands of 
other things done. The Emir’s 
contribution was about a pint 
and a half of tears, and after 
the old fraud had shed these, 
he went back to his house, and 
was no more seen of Harris for 
some weeks, 

A great many people sent 
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wires: the senders mostly con- 
cealed themselves behind such 
names as “Expeditionary Force 
Headquarters,” “Staff Officer 
for Transport, Dakuna,” “ Ad- 
jutant So-and-So,” &. &e. It 
took Augustus some time to 
learn that generally the bigger 
the name, the smaller the man 
hiding behind it. One budding 
Bérthier found out that there 
was a river at Danafa, so he 
sent a lot of wires; in one he 
said it would be necessary to 
provide a ferry for those troops 
who had to get across the 
river; in another he said that 
canoes would be used for this 
service, and were to be pro- 
vided; in a third he pointed 
out that large canoes were 
preferable; then he repeated 
and insisted upon his points, 
and exhorted Augustus to 
spare no expense, as Govern- 
ment would pay. To all these 
stout fellows and glib com- 
pounders of wires at the Bases, 
Harris returned, when abso- 
lutely necessary, suitable and 
soothing answer, such as “Your 
Zk/1614/8/14. noted: this is 
being done.” As a rule it 
wasn’t, but the correspondents 
had to be quieted somehow. 
For a day or two the plan 
worked admirably. Then the 
wirers got brain waves, saw 
the folly of their first orders, 
saw that Harris said he was 
carrying them out, and began 
straightway to panic terribly, 
in code, to get him back on to 
the right path. Thus was the 
latter state of that young man 
worse than the first. And so 
let this stand to us as an 
example of how and why it 


does not pay to say the thing 
which is not. Mixed in with 
all the hot air messages were 
half a dozen a day that really 
mattered: those passing be- 
tween our own Headquarters 
and the French, for example. 
And Headquarters wanted to 
know how and when troops 
got to Danafa, and sent orders 
for them. Augustus made time 
for it, and voyaged across the 
river, penetrated a mile inland, 
found the telegraph line, and 
prospected a site for the office. 
Anything within half a mile of 
the stream was barred by 
swamps. Past that the ground 
rose and grew stony, and 
Augustus found a place that 
looked good. It was what they 
call in our part of Africa 
“orchard bush.” There were 
no houses and no labour any- 
where near. So labour was 
ferried across in the most absurd 
and dangerous of canoes on 
earth, and got to work clean- 
ing a half acre and making a 
path from it towards the water 
side. Ye labour was not en- 
thusiastic. It did not like the 
crossing, and it would not stay 
all night because it complained 
of lions. A lucky thing hap- 
pened about this time. The 
house of the O.C. Troops in 
Danafa fell down. The owner 
was not in it at the time, and 
the grass and poles from the 
thatch were carefully convoyed 
across the river, and there took 
on the forms of three small 
round huts for the staff and 
one coffin-shaped one, into the 
fabric whereof entered also two 
old tarpaulins and a part-worn 
tent, for the instruments and 
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things. And before the week 
was out the river came up 
again, and one night away 
went three poles and a hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the line, 
this time for good. 

Now there was in Danafa 
an excellent good fellow, a 
prospector to trade. He had 
been a seafaring man, and no 
mean nor unsuccessful mahog- 
any poacher in his day. For 
a time it was quite a good 
profession, You arrived off a 
coast town after dark. You 
found there a ship loading 
mahogany — strings of logs 
towed out from the beach 
behind a tug. You put your 
poacher over the side into a 
small launch, and he presently 
came back with a good big 
log cut from the end of the 
string behind the tug. You 
hoisted this log in-board, and 
your carpenter took it in hand, 
cutting marks out and digging 
marks in, &c.; and when you 
got to Liverpool there was 
money for everybody — more 
money or less money, accord- 
ing as your poacher had got 
& lot or not a lot of logs. It 
will be noted that to be a 
good logwood poacher requires 
some pluck and handiness and 
brains, The lad at Danafa 
had been commandeered ac 
dum by Mr Harris at the 
start; and the pair of them, 
neither knowing the first 
littlest thing about telegraph 
or other electrical instruments, 
had discussed the problem of 
shifting the whole telegraph 
office in the light of such 
lawless and other experiences 
as they possessed. 
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Arriving at the telegraph 
place soon after dawn, in a 
eheering, chilly grey down- 
pour, they paraded the strength 
of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. There was a 
pair of black clerks, in trousers, - 
operators, speakers of English ; 
there was a small sturdy 
fellow called Ojo, with a 
spanner, but no trousers, and 
no word of English—he was 
ealled a Patrol Gang Head- 
man; and there were two 
nondescript savages without 
trousers, or tools, or English 
—the Patrol Gang. Of this 
collection the two clerks were 
the most useless. They said 
the line was broken, that they 
could not mend it, and could 
not advise in any way as to 
how anybody else should mend 
it: they were quite sure that 
any attempt to move the office 
could only result in damage 
that would take months to put 
right; they had put in a good 
deal of overtime during the 
past week, and what about 
extra pay? The quarters as- 
signed to them were not rain- 
proof, and could anything be 
done about that? Living in 
Danafa was very expensive, 
food scarce and hard to get, 
and if the line were left alone 
no doubt in a few weeks the 
Department (a much more 
blessed word, and one of greater 
comfort, than Mesopotamia) 
would send up qualified people 
and put it to rights. Thus the 
two clerks. Harris told them 
to sit down and put it into 
writing. Ojo and his Gang 
said they could climb up a 
pole, could mend a broken wire, 
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could dig a pole up out of the 
ground, and knew how to fix 
one in the ground. Augustus 
said te the Mate, “ What about 
it?” the Mate said, “ Righto,” 
and it was so, 

The first thing tackled was 
an enormous table, about three 
yards by two yards. This was 
dotted about with tappers and 
buzzers and dials and things, 
all screwed down. Connected 
with these things were number- 
less wires bound round with 
red cotton which went away 
under the table: some went 
outside the office, through a 
hole in the wall: others went 
off into a shed-like annexe 
alongside and vanished into 
square jars ranged row upon 
row. There were several tiers 
of these jars, and a good many 
jars to the tier, and the wires 
straggled in and out of them 
and all about them: the first 
look inside that shed was 
rather dismaying. Outside in 
the rain the prospect wasn’t 
encouraging ; there was a pole 
too many, it seemed, and it was 
some time before it became clear 
to Augustus and the Mate that 
this was a gadget for dealing 
with lightning, a bothersome 
thing with a great square 
metal plate buried ever so far 
down in the ground, and wire- 
guys all round to keep the 
thing upright, Then, too, the 
wires from the office joined up 
into two thick ones, and found 
their ways up to the lines 
carried on the poles. An un- 
pleasant prospect for a pair of 
amateurs on a wet morning. 
Harris felt that unless he 
burned his boats quickly, he 


and the other man would be 
embarking and sailing away 
from the enterprise. So Ojo 
and Co, were set on to dig out 
the lightning-conducter, 
Himself and the Mate went 
inside, and started there. 
First they drew a key-plan of 
the table, showing the position 
of each instrument thereon: 
then they tabbed each in- 
strument. After that they 
tabbed each of the wires with 
a label which had a number. 
Then they stuck labels on all 
the battery jars, and then they 
unshipped the lot. Augustus 
Vavasour carried on with this 
tabbing and labelling: the 
Mate performed marvels with- 
out. He collected planks and 
boxes and a pair of steps and 
a couple of sheets of corrugated 
iron. With all these he set up 
a contraption that looked like 
the thing wire-rope walkers 
play about on before they get 
on to the wire. He tied knots 
with wire and with rope, and 
all the time as he worked he 
discarded one article of clothing 
after another. Also he had in 
his mouth—he was a wee man 
—an enormous pipe packed 
tightly with small cubes of 
very black disagreeable-looking 
tobacco. This resolutely re- 
fused to burn, but the Mate 
took an “easy” every now and 
then, and these times of rest 
he devoted to lighting it. 
Augustus came out into the 
epen and found his colleague 
perched atop of his contraption 
of planks, boxes, corrugated 
iron, and the steps, high up in 
the air, clad chiefly in a helmet 
and a singlet, balancing him- 
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self and pipe on a level with 
the wire, and enormously keen 
and busy with pincers and 
spanners and wire-eutters and 
Heaven knows what besides. 
It was an inspiring sight, the 
Mate thus engaged. Ojo and 
the Gang were doing great 
things with the lightning- 
conductor, and Augustus saw 
that now, indeed, the boats 
were well and truly burned— 
and Forrard On the only game. 

Meantime all the canoes 
available, seven, had been 
poled with immense labour up 
frem the town, and now 
bobbed and tugged at the 
bank fifty yards below. The 
trousered clerks watched the 
dismantling with horror, having 
done all in their power to 
prevent it. One said he wasn’t 
well and wished to retire to his 
quarters. They were told to 
go, the pair of them, and 
collect whatever ef their 
personal gear they wanted to 
take across the river with 
them. Then they wept. Later 
they said that it wasn’t the 
least bit of use carting all the 
stuff acress, because directly 
the rain or river or other water 
got into the battery jars, all 
would be over, and everything 
speiled. Harris put the two 
inte a eanee, but the Mate 
interfered, and put them into 
different canoes, because, he 
said, “it’s very likely that one 
or twe of the canoes will sink, 
and we ought to keep one clerk 
in case we want him.” By 
eleven A.M. the fleet was loaded 
up, and about that time the 
Mate, and Augustus Vavasour, 
and Oje and the Gang, and 
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the two trousered ones, and 
the lightning-conducter and 
the instrument table, embarked, 
cast eff, and occupied the 
deep. 

Harris had let the Mate 
select a canoe, and then fol- 
lowed him into it. It was 
prebably the least crazy of the 
bunch. The current, according 
to the Mate, ran in places at 
ten knots: Augustus thought 
he was going to be drowned, 
and wished he had left the 
telegraph line and its troubles 
to the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment. Within a couple of 
minutes the fleet was scattered 
all over the broad bosom of the 
stream. The passage took an 
hour: after the first ten min- 
utes it lost a good deal of its 
alarmingness, though Augustus 
for one was greatly relieved to 
get out safely on the far bank. 
The Mate finished all his ewn 
matches and most of Harris’s 
on the voyage, and one of the 
crew asked him for a bit of his 
baccy: your native smokes a 
very vile native mixture of 
tobacco, sand, and horse-dung, 
but the fellow recognised that 
the stench and pungency of the 
Mate’s brand went far beyond 
those of any native product, 
and he wanted some of this 
wonderful stuff. Augustus 
translated the request, and 
warmly supported it. 

The landing-place was a sort 
of ledge or shelf of mud, for- 
tunately in a creek, where the 
eurrent ran not at all. The 
gear was unshipped, and a meve 
made towards the new office, 
An initial difficulty came from 
the fact that the river in ris- 
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ing had covered the new path 
to a depth varying from six 
inches to three feet, and 
through this water for half a 
mile or more the party trudged 
and squelched. Fortunately 
the sun shone. And Augus- 
tus’s faithful retainer Musa 
made his appearance in the 
clearing with biscuits and 
cheese and bottles of ale. The 
boats made one more trip that 
day, and then everybody re- 
turned to Danafa for the 
night. 

Next day it poured: Harris 
had been up most of the night 
over things that he ought to 
have done during the day, and 
the parade at the water-side 
was late. Two of the canoes 
were gone, swamped, sunk, or 
carried away during the night. 
The pair of clerks, suffering and 
unable, they declared, to turn 
out. Ojo sulky and the Gang 
the forlornest-looking miserables 
you ever saw. The Mate had 
a sou’wester and an oilskin 
and a fresh lot of matches. 
Augustus was conscious of be- 
ing neither at his best nor 
brightest. The clerks were 
collected, Ojo placated, the 
Gang comforted, the balance of 
the gear shipped, and the con- 
voy cast off. The Fates were 
kind, the polers skilful, and the 
enterprise most lucky. They 
fetched up on the far side 
without mishap, and shoved 
through that half mile of 
swamp: not a battery jar 
broken, spilled, nor wetted: 
not the leastest instrument nor 
screw lost: everything fell into 
place like a jig-saw puzzle (in 
your dreams) does. The Mate 


did wonders, and without 
damaging himself or anybody 
else, which was the chief- 
est wonder of all. He got his 
boxes and planks and steps 
and things fixed up, surpassed 
himself in the knots and hitehes 
in rope and wire and string 
with which he made all stick 
together, disrobed, climbed to 
the top, and there proceeded 
with his mystery. Ojo and the 
Gang delved and sweated and 
strained; that lightning-con- 
ductor was a perfect night- 
mare of a thing. Augustus 
fiddled with the cells and the 
batteries, and the wires and 
the wee bits of instruments. 
One of the trousered brethren 
roused himself, and went about 
with a hammer and a gleaming 
eye; his fellow drooped more 
dismally than ever. 

The Hammer one, when 
things began to look a bit 
ship-shape, displayed quite a 
little interest, even made more 
than one helpful suggestion. 
Which did not save Harris 
from two or three hundred 
small shocks whilst he was 
connecting up the wires and 
things. However, he consoled 
himself in this affliction with 
the knowledge that to this 
point at any rate there was 
yet virtue in the plant, else, 
whence came the stings? The 
outcome of it all was that, after 
a couple of very strenuous days, 
the line worked. From the 
new station signals were ex- 
changed with our Eastern and 
Western correspondents, and 
Danafa was “through” on 
both lines, and temerity was 
justified of her children, Harris 
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and the Mate. This happened 
at about tea-time, but ‘twas 
a bottle of fizzy wine that 
two muddy, sweaty, white 
men got down to in thanks- 
giving. Fin. cor. op., and the 
champagne was quite cold, 
thanks to a day in a wet 
blanket in the shade. 

A bottle of gin, issued as a 
medical comfort by Harris, 
whose views on Tropical Hy- 
giene were, of course, utterly 
unorthodox, reconciled the two 
clerks to remaining in their 
place for the night. Once the 
line was working, and they’d 
got the gin, they brightened 
up wonderfully. Ojo and the 
Gang showed no emotions; 
they took what was given 
them, and settled down stol- 
idly to making a fire; lions 
didn’t worry them. That 


clerk who had the hammer 
stated, just as Harris and the 
Mate were leaving, that should 
a lion come in the night, he 
(the clerk) propesed to beat 
him about the head and drive 
him away. And no doubt 
that is exactly how things 
fell out, because both clerks 
were present next morning, 
not even a scratch between 
them. 

Authority never said a word 
about the move, and that, no 
doubt, encouraged the pair of 
clerks to put in an application 
for an enormous sum of money, 
which they claimed in respect 
of their efforts in shifting the 
office across the river. One 
hopes that their application 
was sympathetically and suit- 


ably dealt with. 
Fp. 
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AFTER TWO YEARS OF IT. 


HOWEVER widely they might 
differ on certain peints of de- 
tail, the prephets of two years 
ago were almost unanimous in 
declaring that the European 
War was to be one of com- 
paratively short duration. As 
we have recently learnt from 
the lips of one of them, that 
prescient bedy, His Majesty’s 
Government of 1914, were of 
opinion that the affair for 
which they had made such 
adequate preparatiens in ad- 
vance would soon be over. 
Authorities on economics in- 
timated—and they had been 
expressing the view for seme 
years past—that under the 
social and industrial condi- 
tions whieh govern civilised 
communities to-day, a war be- 
tween Great Powers could not 
be protracted beyond the space 
of a few months, ewing to the 
financial exhaustion which such 
an upheaval would impose 
upon the belligerents. Mili- 
tary experts, official and un- 
official, remembering 1866 and 
1870, assumed that the conflict 
was to be one of rapid move- 
ments, of lightning coneentra- 
tions, and of Homeric eombats 
in the open field terminating 
in decisive victories; and they 
were practically at one in an- 
ticipating that all would be at 
an end before the following 
summer. Naval men persuaded 
themselves that even if Ger- 
many were not worsted on 
land and were not compelled 
to submit within a short space 
of time on that account, the 


arch-enemy would speedily be 
forced to plead for terms, 
ground down under the intol- 
erable burden of sea pressure. 
Lord Kitchener stood wellnigh 
alone in his opinion that the 
war would last for three years. 

Hostilities have now been in 
progress for two of the three 
years, and yet the end is not 
clearly in sight. We in this 
country are, however, to the 
full as confident as we were at 
the outset that ours is the 
winning side. That same firm 
trust prevails in France, in 
Russia, and in Italy, and it 
prevails even in stricken Bel- 
gium and in temporarily con- 
quered Serbia. If this trust 
on the part of the Allies in 
themselves is justified, if the 
fates have decreed that the 
Entente nations are to emerge 
victorious from the contest, 
then the portents, indicating 
as they do at the present time 
that the Central Powers are 
on the downward grade, justify 
the assumption that peace may 
not perhaps be quite so far off 
as appeared to be the case 
recently. Amongst the more 
important factors that now 
contribute towards giving us 
the upper hand ashore may be 
enumerated the following :— 

A thorough understanding 
has been established between 


the military chiefs of the - 


Allies. The plans of the 
leaders of the various armies 
in the different theatres of war 
have been co-ordinated, and 
they are werking in accord 
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and olese sympathy. The en- 
tire vast and complex machine 
represented by the fighting 
forces on land of the Entente 
is in gear, and has become 
capable of giving full value 
for the power that is being 
expended. This happy unifica- 
tion of resources and designs 
is however of comparatively 
recent date, and the benefits 
arising therefrom are conse- 
quently only beginning to 
make themselves apparent. 
The enemy enjoyed an enor- 
mous advantage in this re- 
spect in the early days of the 
war, and we must admit that 
the advantage was turned to 
excellent account. The Cen- 
tral Powers occupy a_ geo- 
graphical position separating 
the British, French, and Italian 
armies from the military forces 
of Russia, and this must have 
conferred appreciable strategic 
benefits upon them in any case, 
But they reaped to the full 
the benefit of their geographi- 
cal position as a result of the 
abnegation with which the 
discordant elements constitut- 
ing the Dual Monarchy have 
aceepted German military dom- 
ination and have pocketed 
German insults, and in virtue 
of the abject submission on 
the part of the Sublime Porte 
to the behests of the German 
Great General Staff. It may, 
however, be remarked that the 
Bulgarian executive is showing 
signs of some restiveness and 
of a disinclination to subor- 
dinate local aims to the re- 
quirements of the general 
strategical situation, and that 
this may disturb the harmony 
which hitherto has served the 





autecrats of the Alsen-Platz 
so well. Be that as it may, 
there is no reason why the 
enemy should henceforward be 
in a better position in respect 
to regulation and community 
of effort than the Allies, and 
this is undoubtedly one of the 
most promising features in the 
situation at the end of the 
second year of war. 

Another facter of the most 
encouraging kind is the ex- 
pansion which has taken place 
of late in the ‘numerical 
strength of the fighting forces 
on our side, and which is still 
in progress. Ne such expan- 
sion has taken place in the 
ranks of the armies opposed to 
us—it seems doubtful whether 
any further expansion in those 
ranks is feasible—and it is 
possible that ere long con- 
traction may begin to set in. 
The evolution of a huge army 
within the limits of the British 
Empire, of a huge army 
capable of taking the field, 
has necessarily proved to be a 
protracted process. This, be it 
noted, has not been due solely 
to the difficulty of getting 
together and fitting out for 
war the requisite numbers of 
men in a country wedded to 
the voluntary system, a country 
furthermore which has been 
somewhat leisurely in recog- 
nising the gravity of the issue 
and the need for national 
effort. The long time which 
has elapsed in preparation— 
and the lessons of the opera- 
tions in face of the enemy since 
early in 1915 are conclusive 
on this point—is also to be 
attributed to the fact that 
newly formed troops, no matter 
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how good may be the raw 
material of which they are 
composed, take many months 
of initiation in the field before 
they are fit to meet a soldiery 
of the best quality in combat. 
The expansion of the Russian 
hosts has likewise proved to be 
@ protracted process, but it 
has been protracted for a 
different reason. The resources 
in personnel within the Tsar’s 
dominions are so great as to be 
virtually inexhaustible. But 
munitions have been wanting, 
rifles, guns, and ammunition ; 
and this brings us to the 
consideration of a third factor 
now tending to give the Allies 
that superiority in the means 
of making war which is 
essential if they are to triumph 
in the end. 

The enemy has up till now 
enjoyed a decided advantage 
in respect to armament, partly 
in consequence of better pre- 
paration in advance, partly as 
a consequence of more skilful 
organisation of industries since 
the war began, and partly in 
consequence of the United 
Kingdom being called upon 
to supply an incomparably 
larger army with weapons and 
ammunition than the army 
which it had maintained in 
peace time or had contemplated 
before the emergency arose. 
It may be observed that this 
last point was unaccountably 
overlooked at the time when 
those who were responsible for 
the furnishing of munitions in 
this country were being held 
up to scorn last year. The 
comparisons that were then 
made between the results of 
our efforts in output and the 
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results being obtained in 
Franee and Germany, took no 
account of the multiplication 
in the number of units to be 
equipped then in progress in 
the United Kingdom, and 
which had no counterpart in 
the countries that were being 
taken as a standard. Those 
comparisons were misleading 
and unjust, and it is charitable 
to assume that their authors, 
some of whom posed as 
experts, erred in ignorance, 
Our difficulties in respect to 
munitions are now at least in 
a fair way to being overcome, 
if they have not indeed been 
entirely overcome. Matters 
are going well in this respect 
also in Russia.. There the 
situation in regard to arma- 
ments is constantly improving, 
thanks to national determina- 
tion, and from this it moreover 
follows that time is on the side 
of our Eastern Ally. 

Then, again, the symptoms 
of dejection that are manifest- 
ing themselves in the ranks 
of the enemy troops are full 
of encouragement for our side. 
It is not only amongst the 
Austro - Hungarian and the 
Turkish soldiery, and officers, 
that a lowering of morale has 
been displaying itself. Signs 
of depression have also been 
making themselves apparent 
amongst the Germans, both in 
the western and in the eastern 
theatre of war, of late. Nor 
is it surprising that the troops 
opposed to the forces of the 
Entente should begin to feel 
disheartened. The Ottoman 
warriors, stubborn fighters as 
they are, see ne prospect what- 
ever of wresting Erzerum and 
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Trebizond out of the hands of 
the Russians, or of ejecting the 
British out of lower Mesopo- 
tamia, or of accomplishing that 
conquest of Egypt of which 
their German leaders boasted 
so prematurely. Considerable 
fractions of the armies of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph have 
at no stage of the proceedings 
evinced great stomach for the 
broil; his legions have suffered 
severely in killed and wounded, 
hundreds of theusands of 
them are now engaged in 
peaceful pursuits under ben- 
evolent wardenship within the 
dominions of the Emperor 
Nicholas, they detest their 
German taskmasters, and they 
have lately been undergoing 
rough and mortifying treat- 
ment at the hands of the for- 
midable Russian and Italian 
hosts. The German troops 
could fairly plume themselves 
upon their victorious achieve- 
ments last autumn. They had 
driven the Russians out of 
Poland; they had taken a 
hand in trampling the Serbs 
under foot; they held practi- 
cally all Belgium and large 
tracts of France firmly in their 
grasp. But for nine months 
they have accomplished noth. 
ing; they have lost grievously 
in their frantic efforts against 
Verdun, they find their antag- 
onists growing more and more 
formidable in numbers and in 
outfit from day to day, they 
hear from their homes of fail- 
ing food supply, and, brave and 
patriotic as they undoubtedly 
are, the sting is going out of 
their attacks and they are no 
longer playing the game like a 
winning side, 
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During the past few weeks 
the course of operations in all 
theatres has been such as to 
add to our confidence. In the 
region south of the Pripet 
marshes, in Galicia, in the 
Bukovina, on the Italian fron- 
tier, and in the valley of the 
Somme, the cause of the Allies 
is in the ascendant. The 
somewhat belated recognition 
on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government that the conduct 
of operations must, in this 
country as in other belligerent 
States, be left in the hands 
of the Chief of the General 
Staff, the failure of the Ger- 
mans to gain control in Persia, 
the assembling of the resusci- 
tated Serbian army at Salon- 
ika, the collapse of the covert 
support given to the Central 
Powers by King Constantine, 
the successful Arab _ revelt 
against Ottoman dominion in 
the Hejaz, and finally, the 
evidence coming to hand that 
our maritime restrictions on 
imports into Germany are be- 
ginning to cause the ruling 
authorities in that empire 
serious misgivings and _ the 
ruled serious inconvenience, 
are other hopeful features in 
the situation. This last factor 
contributing towards giving 
success to the eause of the 
Allies is not put at the end 
because it is the one of the 
least importance, but because 
it seems to call for certain 
observations in an_ article 
which is only intended to deal 
with some military aspects of 
the European War. 

One sees it stated in the 
Press from time to time that 
if our Navy had been given a 
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free hand in connection with 
stopping supplies proceeding, 
or apparently proceeding, te 
Germany, from the outset, 
the war would have been over 
by this time. Even if we admit 
that the interests of neutrals 
can be wholly disregarded, 
and that the risks involved 
in drastic action against them 
may be treated as of no ac- 
count, there seems to be no 
sufficient warrant for this con- 
tention. Moreover, granting 
that the contention is justi- 
fied by the facts of the ease, 
what does it amount to? 
It signifies that we, who have 
set out to destroy German, or 
rather Prussian, militarism, 
might already have accom- 
plished that object had we in- 
stituted a process of complete 
starvation in the land that we 
proposed to purge,—of starva- 
tion applied not merely to the 
fighting forces of the enemy— 
that would be perfectly legiti- 
mate if feasible—but applied 
also to the civil population, 
men, women, and children. 
Although a rigid and absolute 
blockade. would undoubtedly 
inconvenience the hostile fight- 
ing forces in respect to some 
few articles needed for the 
effective prosecution of the 
war, such as cotton, rubber, 
and copper, the injury would 
not in itself destroy the enemy’s 
prospects in the field. 

It is conceivable that Ger- 
many might be compelled to 
sue for peace by the adoption 
of such methods of coercion. 
But it would be a peace tanta- 
mount merely to an ephemeral 
truce—a peace that would be 
wholly incenclusive. The peril 
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might be scofched, but it 
would not be killed. There 
is only one way of obliterat- 
ing militarism in a nation 
imbued with the arregant 
Prussian temperament and 
cursed with the abnormal 
Prussian mentality. That way 
is to beat its armies decisively 
by military action. This is the 
task which the Allies have yet 
to accomplish ; and their sea 
power, however strenuously 
employed, will not accomplish 
it,alone. The truth is, that 
the full force of maritime pres- 
sure cannot readily be brought 
into play against a belligerent 
whose territories come into 
contact with neutral States. 
Unless it is being exercised 
against an island that is not 
self-supporting, the achieving 
of its purpose will always be 
a slow process. Under the con- 
dition helding good in the pres- 
ent war, such restraint put in 
foree by naval effort can only 
be regarded as an adjunct, 
and not as a decisive factor 
governing the issue. It is an 
adjunct—a valuable adjunct— 
in virtue of the difficulties 
which it must cause our adver- 
saries in regard to certain pro- 
ducts needed for the manufac- 
ture of warlike stores, in virtue 
of its damaging effect upon 
the financial system of enemy 
Powers, and in virtue of the 
depression which it indirectly 
creates in the ranks of the 
armies fighting against us and 
our Allies. But it is only an 
adjunct. 


While there is unquestion- 
ably much that is encouraging 
in the situation at the present 
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time, it would be a great mis- 
take for us to indulge in ex- 
cessive optimism — using the 
expression optimism in the 
sense of imagining things to 
be more favourable than they 
really are. It may not indeed 
be out of place to say a word 
on this subject of optimism 
and of its consequences in the 
earlier stages of the war, be- 
cause its prevalence was mis- 
chievous, and proved injurious 
to the cause. The writer, hav- 
ing been behind the scenes in 
the War Office for the first 
year and a half of the war, 
has been in a better position 
to judge of this than the 
majority of people in this 
country. 

Unwarranted and even fatu- 
ous optimism has found its out- 
let in magnifying the resources 
of the Allies and minimising 
the resources of the enemy, in 
exaggerating the scope and the 
importance of suceesses gained 
by our side and depreciating 
successes gained by our an- 
tagonists, in assuming that 
the population of the Central 
Powers was starving when in 
reality it was merely somewhat 
inconvenienced by shortage of 
. supplies, and in imagining that 
neutrals are very much better 
disposed towards us than they 
really are. It is not sug- 
gested that a mischievous op- 
timism has not on occasion 
prevailed even in official cireles, 
especially in the early days of 
thestruggle, But official circles, 
enjoying as they do the ad- 
vantage of possessing incom- 
parably better information than 
is at the disposal of the Press 
or of the publie, have natur- 





ally fallen into error less than 
ether eircles. When they have 
fallen into sueh error the 
fault has, on the other hand, 
been far less excusable, 

In respect to that magnifi- 
cation of the resources of the 
Allies which has delayed the 
putting forth of full effort in 
this ceuntry, there can be no 
harm now in admitting that 
the fighting potentialities of 
Russia at the start were ori- 
ginally altegether overesti- 
mated in the United Kingdom 
as in France. It was not 
known that enly a somewhat 
disappointing proportion of 
the vast numbers of trained 
soldiers which were at the 
disposal ef the military au- 
thorities in the empire when 
hostilities breke out could be 
mustered for the struggle, in 
consequence of insufficiency of 
war material. Nor was it 
expected that before many 
months had elapsed the Tsar’s 
legions in the field would 
dwindle deplorably in num- 
bers for lack of munitions to 
maintain them. The true 
position of affairs came to be 
known before long in official 
circles, and it had probably 
been realised in Germany be- 
fore the war began. But the 
man in the street in the United 
Kingdom was ever picturing 
to himself the Russian steam- 
reller as moving irresistibly 
forward, although in those 
days the steam-roller had not 
been furnished with the fuel 
needed to get it inte motion. 
He was entirely unaware that 
the early successes gained by 
the armies of the Grand Duke 
in Galicia would inevitably be 
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followed by a retirement into 
the heart of Russia should the 
enemy find himself in a posi- 
tion to transfer formidable 
forces to the eastern theatre 
of war. Such progress as eur 
ally was able to make per- 
suaded the people in this coun- 
try, unaware as they were of 
the real state of affairs, that 
all was going favourably for 
eur side; and this prejudicially 
affected recruiting at the very 
time when an ample and con- 
tinuous inflow of new blood 
was particularly wanted. 

No form of minimising the 
resources of the enemy has 
been more popular than that 
of representing Germany as 
coming to the end of her tether 
for want of men. This delu- 
sion has been sedulously fos- 
tered by certain military ex- 
perts who contribute te the 
Press. Statisticians have im- 
mersed themselves in data, and 
have evolved figures of the 
most gratifying kind. Now, 
Germany is no doubt tending 
gradually in the desired direc- 
tion. We, all of us, are tend- 
ing in that direction. But it 
was already, months ago, being 
insisted in some quarters that 
Germany was in great straits 
on this account, and it is 
difficult to understand how 
such an idea got about—even 
granting that by dexterous 
manipulation of figures one 
can prove almost anything to 
other people, and may suc- 
ceed in persuading oneself. 

After all, the population of 
Germany is given in all our 
ordinary books of reference, 
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able to obtain access to Teu- 
tonic census statistics can ar- 
rive at a very fairly correct 
estimate of the numbers of 
men of military age that ex- 
isted in the country when the 
war began, if they will take 
our own census figures of males 
between 20 and 45 as a basis, 
and will add 45 per cent. 
Putting the thing very rough- 
ly, one may take it that be- 
tween a sixth and a fifth of 
the population of any country 
will represent the number of 
men of military age that it has 
at its disposal. That makes 
the pool. From this pool have 
to be deducted the percentage 
(say 20 per cent) who are 
physically unfit for the ranks 
in any capacity, and the 
further percentage (an un- 
known percentage, but one 
that can be guessed at) who 
cannot be spared from their 
vocations even in a realm fully 
organised for war. Frem the 
number left, have further to 
be subtracted that proportion 
of the total casualties that 
may have occurred in a war 
which represents the men who 
are lost to the colours for good 
—it generally means about 60 
per cent of the total wastage. 
If we are considering the case 
of Germany at the present 
time, we have to add to the 
figure resulting from the above 
calculation the young men who 
have grown to man’s estate 
during the past two years. 
It will not be found that 
Teutonic resources in food for 
powder are by any means ex- 
hausted or are rapidly ap- 
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doubt that the country is feel- 
ing the drain in personnel, and 
is becoming more and more in- 
convenienced by this drain as 
month follows month. But it 
would be a great mistake to 
suppose that Germany is at 
the end of her tether on this 
account — whatever may be 
the ease in Austria-Hungary ; 
and it is well that this 
should be realised. There is 
an idea abroad that if the 
Germans will only go on ham- 
mering away with offensives, 
we have but to offer passive 
resistance and they will run 
short of men. So they will, 
no doubt, if the war is to go 
on for years. But that is 
hardly a prospect to be looked 
forward to with equanimity, 
nor does it stand for a mili- 
tary policy in consonance with 
the declarations of the Allied 
Governments. 


It would be absurd to pre-. 


tend that official communiqués 
issued on our side have not 
occasionally had something to 
do with that constant exagger- 
ation of the importance and 
scope of such successes as the 
Allies have brought off, and 
with that equally constant ig- 
noring and depreciating ef the 
enemy’s successes, which be- 
tween them have done so little 
good te the cause of the En- 
tente. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that at one or two 
junctures Ministers of the 
Crown have indulged in san- 
guine ferecasts, which have 
been entirely falsified by sub- 
sequent events, but which in 
the meantime have misled the 
people, Still, the Press has 
been chiefly to blame. Al- 
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though there have been some 
worthy exceptions, the news- 
papers in this country have 
from a very early period of 
the war persistently inclined 
towards a wholly unwarranted 
optimism in respect to actual 
events taking place at the 
front. This first displayed it- 
self on the occasion of the 
trifling set-back which the Ger- 
mans sustained before Liége, 
and it has gone on ever since, 
Had there been less disposi- 
tion to survey the operations 
through rose - coloured spec- 
tacles, we might well have 
had larger forces in the field 
last year, the. munitions prob- 
lem would probably have been 
more easily solved than it was, 
and we should in all likelihood 
stand to-day in a better posi- 
tion from the military point 
ef view than we do. There 
is a clear distinction between 
the form of optimism which 
has in the past allowed the 
country to persuade itself that 
we were going to win the war 
easily and speedily, and the 
form of optimism represented 
by an unfaltering conviction 
that victory is to be our por- 
tion in the end. The one has 
been proved to be without 
justification—it has retarded 
the putting forth of the full 
strength of the nation, and it 
has done harm in the past. 
The happy prevalence of the 
other in all sections of the 
community is the surest guar- 
antee that we are going to 
triumph. 

Pessimism, using the word 
in the sense of assuming things 
to be worse than they are, is 
no less to be deprecated at 
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the present time than undue 
optimism. There can be no 
question but that discouraging 
utterances on the part of public 
speakers, occasional jeremiads 
in the Press, and the severe 
criticism to which our Govern- 
ment has (except during the 
first few weeks of the war) 
persistently been subjected, 
have done the cause of the 
Entente harm amongst neutrals, 
The German organisation for 
controlling neutral journals 
and neutral public opinion is 
elaborate, it is widespread, 
and it is in extremely capable 
hands. Excerpts from writings 
and sayings in the United 
Kingdom have frequently been 
turned skilfully to account by 
enemy agents in the United 
States, in the Balkans, and in 
Scandinavia. Often the mean- 
ing of the passages quoted 
has been entirely transformed 
owing to omission of the con- 
text. And it should be borne 
in mind that, whereas the 
pessimism manifested in some 
quarters last year did un- 
questionably help to wake the 
country up to the situation, 
and was beneficial from that 
point of view, the country is 
now awake and does not stand 
in need of this form of stimulus, 
It is, in fact, fer the interest 
of the nation and of its Allies 
that things should be seen in 
their proper perspective, and 
that they should be represented 
as they are, no better and no 
worse. Nor will it prejudice 
our prospects of ultimate vic- 
tory if it be more generally re- 
alised that those in responsible 
positien in connection with 
presecuting the war are 
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reasonably intelligent people, 
who are fortified with know- 
ledge and information which 
is not at the command of 
outsiders. Weuld it be im- 
proper to hint that it might 
be as well to look to the 
present and the future, so long 
as the enemy is in the gate, 
in preference to gloating over 
mistakes that may have been 
made in the past? 

Some references have been 
made above to the Press, and 
the Press in time of war is in a 
particularly difficult position. 
To begin with, a state of bel- 
ligerency is not the normal 
condition of mankind. When 
hostilities break out all man- 
ner of restrictions are neces- 
sarily imposed upon news- 
papers, just at the very time 
when they have to discuss 
novel situations with which, 
at the best, they may not be 
very well qualified te deal. 
They are the servants of a 
public which has not the 
slightest hesitation in forming 
opiniens and in rushing to 
conclusions abeut matters of 
which it knows nothing. For 
that is what perhaps seems 
the most surprising thing to 
the soldier and the sailor in 
the attitude of the layman in 
all classes and walks of society 
during the tremendous inter- 
national contest that we are 
now engaged on. Most of us, 
when a subject with which we 
are not well acquainted, or 

ith which we can claim no 
efosintance at all, arouses 
interest—musie, let us say, or 
mineralegy, or metaphysics— 
are content to confine ourselves 
to very guarded remarks, or 
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else to maintain a discreet 
silence. But not so the public 
when the subjeet at issue is 
the management of armies and 
fleets, the tactics of combat, 
the science of armament, and 
the ether innumerable ques- 
tions with which those who 
are controlling the conduct of 
the struggle have to treat. 
Everybody knows all about it. 
At the banquet in the palace 
of the peer, in the tea-room of 
the House of Commons, on the 
Underground, in the servants’ 
hall, there is not one present 
who has not views, and who 
is not ready to express them. 
And the Press has perforce 
to follow suit. 

The singular idea that the 
management of war is a per- 
fectly simple matter, and one 
which is within the compet- 
ence of any intelligent person, 
is widespread, and the writer’s 
meaning may perhaps be illus- 
trated by an anecdote. He 
was returning frem Paris last 
autumn in a railway carriage 
in company with three of our 
foremost Cabinet Ministers, all 
three of them members of the 
War Council, and whose names 
are household words through- 
out the British Empire, are 
well known in the territories 
of our Allies, and are prebably 
a8 unpopular amongst the 
egregious Huns as the names 
of any other three human 
creatures. They were talking 
about the war, and in course 
of conversation one of them 
mentioned an individual whose 
name was unfamiliar to the 
writer, but whom all three 
Ministers apparently knew 
well, He had just received a 


direct commission in one of 
the new armies, it appeared. 
They expressed appreciation 
of his publie spirit, and all 
agreed that he was a capable 
man. “Ah,” said the first 
spokesman, “they ought to 
make a fellow like that a Staff 
officer,” and the others nodded 
assent. Nov, if it had been 
suggested to them that some 
man of ability who had sud- 
denly taken up the profession 
of medicine was, simply be- 
cause he possessed brains, 
straightway to rank as a Har- 
ley Street consulting physician, 
they would have laughed the 
idea to scorn. Two of the 
three had in the past not been 
wholly unconnected with the 
practice of the law: if it had 
been proposed to these that 
because a certain gentleman 
had finished eating his dinners 
—or whatever it is that these 
sort of people do when they 
are first called to the Bar— 
he should instantly be created 
a King’s Counsel, seeing that 
he unquestionably had a head 
on his shoulders, they would 
have scouted the notion. But 
as it was merely the case of a 
man who had taken up the 
profession of arms in the 
middle of the greatest war of 
all time, absence of knowledge 
and experience in no way dis- 
qualified him from the assump- 
tion of pesitions which the 
military authorities, in their 
absurd way, consider can only 
be properly filled by persons 
who“ have been _ especially 
trained for the task, after 
having undergone a grounding 
in the practice of the soldier’s 
calling fer some years. If 
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civilians of light and leading, 
who have, moreover, been in 
close touch with the conduct 
of the war, can be from the 
soldier’s point of view so silly, 
it is hardly to be wondered at 
that persons who have not 
enjoyed the same advantages 
during the past two years, and 
who are not furnished with 
that sumptuous intellectual 
equipment which is the indis- 
pensable qualification of a 
Cabinet Minister, are apt to 
fall even into worse errors. 


In time of war, and especially 
when that war happens to be 
in progress in many different 
theatres and to be in process 
of execution by colossal armies, 
local situations, and even the 
general situation, are so prone 
to change at short notice, that 
it is unprofitable to discuss 
them in an article which can- 
not appear for some days after 
it has been written. But there 
are certain broad aspects of 
the strategical position at the 
present time which can be 
teuched upon with a certain 
confidence. 

It has already been pointed 
out how many features there 
are in the outlook which may 
be regarded as promising for 
the cause of the Allies. It 
is, however, in the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s dominions that 
the course of events appears at 
the moment to be especially 
encouraging from our point of 
view. This may tempt the 
amateur strategist to advoeate 
additional pressure being ad- 
ministered in South - astern 
Europe by the Entente forces 
as a whole, with the object 
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of finally crushing the Dual 
Monarchy and of compelling 
that State of shreds and 
patches to agree to a separate 
peace. On a map of Europe 
such as is to be found in an 
atlas, that kind of thing looks 
easy enough. But even the 
armies of Crimean days could 
not be switched about across 
the seas, nor could they be 
meved through regions bare 
of communications, without 
much time being exhausted in 
the process. With the much 
greater armies of to-day, ac- 
companied as they are by a 
far more retarding dead-weight 
of impedimenta, the prelimin- 
ary operations which must 
take place before the troops 
can come to grips with the 
enemy will last even longer, 
when sueh plans of making 
war are adopted. Concentra- 
tion of effort is the keynote 
of effective strategy; and al- 
though dispersion of force may 
sometimes be justifiable, and 
may even on occasion be dic- 
tated by the circumstances, 
practical considerations of time 
and distance and topography 
seem at the present juncture 
to discourage expenditure of 
resources in other than the 
main theatres of war. 

It may be said that the 
initial successes gained by 
Germany in her Drang nach 
Osten constitute so great a 
menace to the British Empire, 
and therefore to the cause of 
the Allies, that the Near East 
and the Ottoman dominions 
rank as a main theatre of war. 
It cannot be disputed that the 
command which the Central 
Powers have obtained during 
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the course of the war over the 
road leading from Hungary 
to Anatolia does profoundly 
modify their strategical posi- 
tion in reference to all Southern 
Asia. Nor can it be disputed 
that if that great line of hostile 
communications leading east- 
wards frem continent to con- 
tinent could be definitely 
severed at any point, be it in 
the Balkans or Asia Minor or 
even farther to the east, it 
would be advantageous from 
our point of view: But Ger- 
many is the Power whose in- 
fluence and control in Asia it 
is incumbent. upon us to put 
an end to, and the best way to 
do it is to grapple with the 
mischief at its source, to wipe 
out the German armies upon 
German soil, and to impose 
upon the beaten enemy such 
conditions as will put a term 
to the Drang nach Osten, and 
to any ideas of reviving it. 
Moreever, the very effective 
operations of the Russians in 
Armenia and Persia, coupled 
with our more modest achieve- 
ments farther to the south, 
have already set up a formid- 
able barrier in the way of 
Teutonic aspirations and of 
Teutonic emissaries. There are 
furthermore good grounds for 
hoping that the Arab move- 
ment, which the Shereef of 
Mecca has inaugurated, will in 
due course create fresh obstacles 
in the way of those who at- 
tempt to put in execution the 
plots and projects hatched in 
Berlin. The burnt child dreads 
the fire. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have hardly enjoyed sueh 
unbroken success in the pro- 
secution of remote strategical 
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ventures as to impel them to- 
wards fresh misapplieations of 
force. 

But dispersion of reseurces 
does not necessarily coincide 
with misapplication of force, 
and of this the campaigns in 
East Africa and in Mesopo- 
tamia are illustrations, Gen- 
eral Smuts’ brilliant opera- 
tions, for instance, might, to 
persons unacquainted with the 
facts, seem to be strategically 
inappropriate, seeing that they 
obviously are absorbing con- 
siderable bodies of troops on 
a “side-show.” But almost 
the whole of the contingents 
which have been accomplish- 
ing so much in tracts offering 
all manner of difficulties to 
military movement, are com- 
posed of officers and men who 
for various reasons can hardly 
be looked upen as available 
for warfare in Flanders or 
Picardy. There is, in faet, 
little analogy between the 
campaign for the conquest of 
German East Africa—an under- 
taking which in no way sins 
against the fundamental laws 
that govern the art of war—and 
the ill-fated effort to reach 
Constantinople last year, which 
meant the diversion of a large 
army from the primary to a 
secondary theatre. And the 
same thing may practically 
be said of the Mesopotamian 
expedition, which has aroused 
so much adverse comment in 
this eountry of late in con- 
sequence of the unfortunate 
failure to relieve Kut-el-Amara. 
The bulk of the troops em- 
ployed out there are native 
Indian troops. Moreover,many, 
if not most, of the white sol- 
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diers engaged stand for that 
proportion of troops from home 
that are always associated with 
the native army, alike in India 
and when the military forces 
stationed in India take the 
field outside of it. 

The collapse of the hostile un- 
dertakings attempted against 
Egypt from the west, the com- 
parative ease with which all 
efforts of the Turks te reach 
the Suez Canal from the east 
have been beaten off, the pres- 
sure being brought te bear 
upon the Ottoman forces as a 
whole from the side of Armenia, 
Persia, and Lower Mesopo- 
tamia, and the absence of any 
serious effervescence within 
Egypt itself on occasions dur- 
ing the past few months when 
its Sultan’s territory has been 
threatened from without, all 
pointed to causes of anxiety in 
this quarter having diminished 
even before the Arab activities 
began to make the Turkish 
position in Syria somewhat 
precarious. As matters now 
stand, it seems not unreason- 
able to anticipate that a con- 
siderably smaller garrison will 
suffice for Egypt henceforward 
than appeared to be indis- 
pensable up till reeently. 
Improved eonditions in that 
quarter should work favour- 
ably for the concentration of 
foree in the main theatre of 
war, which is imperatively de- 
manded if the British Empire 
is in the final stages of the 
conflict to play a part on land 
in consonance with the resolute 
efforts that its races are mak- 
ing, and eommensurate with 
the fighting resources which 
it has developed. We have 
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transformed ourselves, thanks 
mainly to the foresight and de- 
terminatien of Lord Kitchener, 
within the space of two years 
into a great military Power— 
the feurth greatest military 
Power in the world. If we 
do not dissipate our strength, 
our armies are destined to 
exercise a supreme influence 
over the course of the struggle 
henceforward, and to exercise 
that influence at the vital 
point —i.e., directly against 
Germany. 

Germany is the antagenist 
to be trampled upon if an 
abiding peace is te be built 
up out of the ruins which 
Prussian lust for world-power 
has created. The crushing of 
the predominant partner in the 
confederacy arrayed against 
the Entente carries with it 
inevitably and automatically 
the downfall of the other 
States that are leagued against 
us. From every point of view 
—moral, military, economic, 
and political—the present 
situation demands a focussing 
of Allied effort upon the 
Germans. 

The events of the past two 
years have taught us what 
these people are. We may, 
in pre-war days, have mis- 
calculated their powers of 
organisation, we may have 
underestimated the amplitude 
of their resources, we may 
have been unaware of the 
scope of their preparatiens 
for securing the hegemony of 
Europe and of their deter- 
mination te achieve the object 
of their ambitions. Still, we 
did realise that such a nation 
must inevitably prove an ex- 
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ceedingly tough proposition 
should it become incumbent 
upon us to grapple with it 
in a life-and-death struggle. 
What we did not realise—and 
what few of us indeed had any 
idea of—was that the German 
nation was a nation ef bar- 
barians, a nation without 
honour, without chivalry, and 
without shame. Normally, 
when one side er the other has 
been worsted in an encounter 
between civilised races, the 
victor is justified in granting 
peace on terms that are not 
degrading te the vanquished. 
He may even be well advised 
in doing so. But the Germans, 
dominated as they are by the 
Prussian ideal and governed as 
they are by Prussian ethics, 
can no lenger be accounted a 
civilised race. No agreement 
or pact is regarded as binding 
by them. No treaty contracted 
with their sovereign Over-Lord 
is worth the parchment on 
which it is engrossed. It is 
for the Allies so thoroughly to 
overthrow them as to render 
them incapable of mischief for 
fifty years. Guarantees for 
their good behaviour can only 
be regarded as unacceptable, 
unless those guarantees be of 
the most practieal and effective 
kind. Paper guarantees are 
worse than worthless when 
they are furnished by rogues. 
Such a military situation must 
have been set on foot by the 
land forces of the Entente, 
seconded by sea-power, as to 
make it immaterial whether 
the Teuton adheres, or does 
not adhere, to the provisions 
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of the document which will in 
due course be drawn up in 
some favoured city by the 
representatives of the ex-belli- 
gerents at the close of the 
conflict. 

That is why there appear 
to be but slender prospects of 
peace for months to come. 
Before many weeks have passed 
the Germans may be prepared, 
and may even be eager, to agree 
to terms on the basis of the 
status quo. They may perad- 
venture be willing to acknow- 
ledge that their celonies are 
lost to them and to offer spon- 
taneously the restoration to 
Franee of portions of Lor- 
raine. Alse, no doubt, they 
will undertake to bear philo- 
sophically such ineonveniences 
as the friends whom they have 
betrayed may be called upon 
to suffer. But aceommoda- 
tions of that character will 
not serve the purpose of the 
Entente. We must have done 
with this thing. In the ne- 
gotiations assented to by our 
side for putting an end to the 
strife, it must be no question 
of parties to a quarrel bar- 
gaining on more or less level 
terms. It must be a case 
of the representatives ef the 
victorious Powers announcing 
the conditiens that they im- 
pose, and of their inviting the 
German delegates to accept 
these without qualification, on 
pain of instant resumption of 
hostilities. We are dealing 
with a wild beast that has to be 
caged, and that has to be kept 
in a cage until it is tamed. 

Cuas, E. CALLWELL, 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE REPORT OF LORD HARDINGE’S OOMMISSION — MR ASQUITH 
AND HOME RULE—OUR UNION WITH IRELAND—LORD HALDANE 


DISCOURSES OF EDUCATION. 


THE report presented to His 
Majesty the King by the Royal 
Commission on the rebellion in 
Ireland unfolds a remarkable 
tale of crimina] negligence and 
impotent cynicism. It affords 
no loophole of escape for Mr 
Birrell or for his master, the 
Prime Minister. They erred 
not by accident but by design. 
They preferred the gambler’s 
throw to the prevision of the 
statesman. They followed the 
same policy in Ireland which 
Mr Asquith and Lord Haldane 
and Sir Edward Grey followed 
in the wider field of Europe. 
They shut their eyes resolutely, 
and pretended that what was 
bound to happen could not 
happen. It was a policy after 
their own heart—easy and 
profitable. It saved a vast 
deal of trouble, and it did not 
disturb the plan which they 
loved best of buying Radical 
votes with public money. 

When Mr Birrell first laid 
an inept finger upon Ireland, 
that country was enjoying 
such a period of peace and 
prosperity as she had not en- 
joyed for six hundred years. 
In other words, she had known 
the benefit of resolute govern- 
ment, and had captured the 
happiness which comes of 
security. And then Mr Birrell, 
that he might play with ad- 
vantage the game of politics, 
invelved her in ruin and re- 


bellion, That he will have 
plenty of time in an enforced 
and perpetual retirement to 
reflect upen his crimes and 
misdemeanours might profit his 
seul, were politicians capable 
of repentance. It cannot profit 
Ireland, which must bear the 
shame of treachery and blood- 
shed unto the end of: time, 
because in her folly she was 
flattered by the false promises 
and irrelevant humour of Mr 
Birrell. 

The plain record of events 
furnished by the Royal Com- 
mission reveals the depths of 
our Government’sinfamy. Be- 
fore the war began it had 
governed Ireland by the simple 
expedient of suspending gov- 
ernment altogether. No check 
was imposed upon the law- 
breaker. Everybody did as he 
chose, or as Mr Redmond told 
him. The members of the 
English Cabinet lay prone at 
the feet of the Irish dictator. 
Nor did they trouble to stand 
upright when war was de- 
clared against Germany. They 
thought it expedient to put no 
check upon disloyalty, and to 
give the rebels of Ireland every 
opportunity of conferring with 
our enemies. The Irish Vol- 
unteers and the Citizen Army 
were almost encouraged to re- 
bel. “It is now a matter of 
commen notoriety,” says the 
report, “that the Irish Volun- 
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idleness and Mr Redmond’s 
perversity. Mr Birrell cannot 
plead ignorance; he cannot 


teers have been in communi- 
cation with the authorities in 
Germany, and were fer a long 
time known to be supplied 
with money through [Irish- 
American societies. This was 
so stated in public by Mr 
John M‘Neill on the 8th 
November 1914. It was sus- 
pected long before the out- 
break that some of the money 
came from German seurces,” 
Thus with open pertinacity 
the rebels espoused the cause 
of our fee. After the outbreak 
of war there was a momentary 
feeling of enthusiasm among 
the Irish for the success of 
the British arms. There was 
at the outset no lack of re- 
cruits. But the Sinn Feiners 
soon put an end to the 
expression of patriotism. 
M‘Neill, with six others, 
issued a public manifesto con- 
demning Mr Redmond, and 
regretted that Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s absence prevented him 
from putting his signature to 
a piece of printed disloyalty. 
Nor was this all. They in- 
stantly set about procuring 
arms and drilling their friends, 
And Mr Birrell complacently 
closed his eyes. If ever there 
was an hour for action, that 
hour had arrived. “It was of 
paramount importance,” the 
Commissioners tell us, “that 
after the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war no opportunity should 
have been given for the drilling 
and arming ef any body of 
men known to be of seditious 
tendency, and no other con- 
sideration should have inter- 
fered with the enforcing of this 
duty.” No other consideration 
did interfere, save Mr Birrell’s 


plead impotence. He would 
have been supported in what- 
ever steps he had taken towards 
law and order by the whole 
country. But he had his 
orders, and watched the growth 
of sedition with the detach- 
ment of a half-curious spec- 
tator. He had not long to 
wait. A flood of traitorous 
literature was poured over the 
country, and little or no at- 
tempt was made to dam it. 
The Irish Parliamentary Party 
objected, it was said, to the 
suppression of newspapers. 
And when the Defence of the 
Realm Act was so modified 
that any British subject could 
claim the right to trial by jury 
for offences against it, the Irish 
Executive, even if it had wished 
to administer the law, was 
rendered powerless. 
Meanwhile Mr Redmond and 
his friends were not idle, “One 
unfortunate thing,” said Major 
Price in his evidence, ‘ which 
hindered us a good deal, was 
the attitude of the Official 


‘Nationalist Party and their 


Press. Whenever (General 
Friend did anything strong 
in the way of suppressing or 
deporting these men [the or- 
ganisers] from Ireland, they at 
once deprecated it, and said 
it was a monstrous thing to 
turn a man out of Ireland.” 
And Mr Birrell, of course, 
came blithely to heel. No 
wonder the traiters grew in 
courage and insolence.. Where 
no restraint was put upon 
them, they saw no reason to 
practise reticence or conceal- 
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ment, A journal, ealled ‘The 
Workers’ Republic,’ announced 
its purpese with all the can- 
dour of effrontery. ‘The Irish 
Citizen Army,” announced this 
ineffable sheet, “‘ was the first 
publicly organised armed citizen 
force south of the Boyne. Its 
constitution pledged, and still 
pledges, its members to werk 
for an Irish Republic and fer 
the emancipation of labour.” 
That is clear enough, we should 
have theught, even for a poli- 
tician to understand; it did 
not arouse Mr Birrell from his 
lethargy. 

Again and again practical 
and definite warnings were 
given of impending revolt. As 
early as September 1914 the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police 
told the truth to the deaf 
ears of the Government. 
“There is no doubt,” thus 
ran its statement, ‘that, 
so far as Dublin is con- 
cerned, the majority of the 
Irish National Volunteers 
would follow the lead of the 
extreme section, and hints have 
been given that they are not 
without hope of being able to 
assume and establish control of 
the Government of Ireland be- 
fore the present difficulties are 
over, and that they may at- 
tempt some escapade before 
long.” Throughout the year 
1915 disquieting reports were 
presented to the Government. 
They came from Dublin, and 
Wexford, and Tyrone, and they 
met all of them with the same 
reception. Then evidence accu- 
mulated that the Clan-na-Gael 
of Ameriea was in the clesest 
cenfidence of the Sinn Fein, 
that it was sending money 
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over to help in a eampaign of 
disloyalty. In May 30, 1915, 
a resolution submitted to the 
Irish Volunteers, in faveur of 
an immediate insurrection, was 
defeated only by the casting 
vote of Professor M‘Neill. So 
bold were the rebels that they 
boasted they were no secret 
society like the old Fenians, 
and made as little concealment 
of their purposes as of their 
friendships. But they could 
not persuade the English Gov- 
ernment to believe them. 

So the grim story is told of 
insolence on one side, of cynic- 
ism on the other. Mr Redmond, 
knowing well that the situation 
was serious and menacing, still 
persisted in making glowing 
comparisons between Ireland 
and Great Britain in the matter 
of crime. The Under-Secretary, 
on the 18th December 1915, 
sent an urgent and unavailing 
letter to the Chief Secretary. 
“New measures,” said he, 
“possibly requiring additional 
police at the ports, will be re- 
quired to counter the attempts 
(of the Volunteers), and unless 
in other matters we keep these 
revolutionaries under observa- 
tion, we shall not be in a 
position to deal with the out- 
break, which we hope will net 
occur, but which will undoubt- 
edly follow any attempt to 
enforce conscription, or, even 
if there is no such attempt, 
might take place as a result 
of continual unsuccess of the 
British Arms,” Thus wrote 
the Under-Secretary to Mr 
Birrell, and he might have 
spared his paper and his ink, 
For the Chief Secretary, acting 
under orders, was wholly im- 
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pervious to sights and sounds, 
He said nothing; he did 
nothing; he did not desire 
to say or do anything. Like 
the rest of his colleagues, he 
believed that there was no evil 
he could not cure by pretend- 
ing that it was not there. And 
so he drove Ireland on to the 
rocks of rebellion without 
thought or care. 

When the Under-Secretary 
had issued his warning, Lerd 
Midleton most _patriotically 
assumed the task of telling the 
truth to the Government. He 
made speeches in the House 
of Lords. He demanded and 
obtained an interview with the 
Prime Minister. He argued 
the matter with Sir Matthew 
Nathan, and he confronted 
Lord Wimborne with the facts, 
He might as well have spoken 
to walls or stones. These, who 
should have taken steps to 
protect the United Kingdom, 
resolutely refused to move a 
finger. Their natural love of 
inaction chimed precisely with 
the orders given them by their 
superior, Mr Redmond. And 
as for Lord Wimborne, who 
appears to have been willing 
to deal with some of the 
ringleaders, “he was unable 
to move further,” we are told, 
“owing to the general attitude 
of the Government towards 
Ireland which it was im- 
possible to disturb.” 

Nor would that attitude 
ever have been disturbed if 
Ireland had not publicly joined 
hands with Germany, and 
risen in rebellion against the 
properly constituted auther- 
ities. Neither Mr Redmond 
nor Mr Birrell could pursue 
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their favourite policy of the 
ostrich, when the _ rebels 
of Dublin used the _ soft- 
nosed bullets of Germany foully 
to murder British soldiers for 
no other reason than that they 
were doing their duty. Such, 
in brief abstract, is the sub- 
stance of the Commissioners’ 
report, and history cannot show 
its parallel. The conclusions 
which are drawn from the 
report must be aecepted by all 
right -thinking men. ‘The 
main eause of the rebellion,” 
we are told, “appears to be 
that lawlessness was allowed 
to grow up unehecked, and 
that Ireland for several years 
past has been administered on 
the principle that it was safer 
and more expedient to leave 
law in abeyance if collision 
with any faction of the Irish 
people could thereby be 
avoided.” This was the heroic 
policy of our timid, worn-out, 
old “indispensables.” They 
could not govern themselves ; 
they refused to let others 
govern, They were like so 
many cuttle-fishes, who had 
darkened the waters about 
them, and who hoped that, if 
they could not see, they might 
themselves remain unseen, 
But at last their wicked im- 
potence has been brought to 
light, and the day of reckoning 
shall not be deferred for ever. 
Meanwhile the Commission- 
ers have sketched briefly what 
steps should have been taken 
to preserve the peace in Ire- 
land, The Government should 
have prevented the importa- 
tion ef arms into Ireland; it 
should have repressed seditious 
utterances, written or spoken, 
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and if juries and magistrates 
refused to enforce the policy 
of repression, as indeed they 
did, further powers should 
have been invoked under the 
existing Acts for the Defence 
of the Realm. Of course our 
supine Government did none 
of these things. Its policy 
was, say the Commissioners, 
“the negation of that cardinal 
rule which demands that the 
enforcement of law and the 
preservation of order should 
always be independent of pol- 
itical expediency.” And thus 
we arrive at the real crime of 
our governors. To political 
expediency they subordinated 
the safety of the country, the 
welfare of the Empire. Messrs 
Asquith and Birrell cared as 
little for the security and pro- 
sperity of Ireland as they 
cared for the defence of Great 
Britain against the aggression 
of Germany. Political expedi- 
ency—that was the sole God 
to whom they bent the knee, 
at whose altars they burned 
the incense of worship. Keep 
us in office, O expediency, they 
cried, and expediency granted 
their prayer at a price to the 
strength and happiness of the 
British Empire, which three 
generations of men will be 
powerless to pay. 

They have kept their places 
and drawn their salaries, these 
men, and they have obeyed Mr 
Redmond. Meanwhile, law and 
order have paid the penalty 
exacted by political expediency. 
Had Messrs Asquith and Birrell 
ever thought of what they 
were leaving undone, had they 
ever looked forward to the 
inevitable result of their in- 
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action, they might perehance 
have understood that expedi- 
eney was not the politician’s 
only guide. Especially wicked 
is it to place law beneath ex- 
pediency in a democratic State. 
For the democratic State, hav- 
ing no natural safeguards, and 
having dragged down all the 
barriers which wisdom has 
raised to protect the “ people” 
against itself, demands above 
all strict obedience. If it im- 
pose not respect for the law, 
then it descends instantly to 
anarchy, and makes bloodshed 
and rebellion certain. It is 
not difficult, therefore, to affix 
the label of crime upon the 
guilty persons. Mr Asquith, 
as Prime Minister, cannot 
escape the condemnation of his 
fellows. He put Mr Birrell 
where he should not have been, 
and doubtless, in concert with 
Mr Redmond, told him what 
policy he deemed expedient. 
But upon Mr Birrell lies the im- 
mediate burden of obloquy and 
reproach. “Weare of opinion,” 
say the Commissioners, “that 
the Chief Secretary, as the 
administrative head of Your 
Majesty’s Government, is pri- 
marily responsible for the 
situation that was allowed to 
arise and the outbreak that 
occurred.” 

These are plain words, from 
which there is no escape. For 
the hundreds of innocent lives 
that have been lost, for the 
rivers of blood that have 
flowed, for unnumbered coward- 
ly assassinations, Mr Birrell 
is “ primarily responsible.” He 
was appointed by his King to 
discharge a certain duty; he 
has refused to discharge it, on 
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no better plea than that 
of political expediency. The 
motive does but enhance the 
crime. And the report of Lord 
Hardinge’s commission can 
have but one logical result: 
impeachment. If a soldier 
neglects his duty on the field 
of battle he is sent before a 
court-martial. Why should a 
politician, whose reward and 
responsibility are alike great, 
be permitted to evade the con- 
sequences of his neglect or his 
indolence? The high crimes 
and misdemeanours of Mr 
Birrell have been examined 
before an impartial tribunal, 
which cannot be taxed with 
partisan bias or political ani- 
mosity, and the tribunal finds 
him primarily responsible for 
bloedshed and revolt, trebly 
wicked, because the bleod was 
shed and the revolt occurred 
when we were at war with a 
foreign power. No wonder Mr 
Asquith finds it inexpedient to 
discuss the report of the Royal 
Commission. But silence will 
not always be imposed upon an 
unwilling House of Commons, 
Peace will one day return to 
the world, and we shall neither 
have a respectable Government 
nor deserve one unless we bring 
to justice the Ministers who 
have betrayed their trust, and 
been responsible, primarily or 
secondarily, for open sedition. 

Mr Asquith, whose vanity 
has fashioned a new maxim, 
“the Prime Minister can do 
no wrong,” is not one whit 
abashed, With characteristic 
nonchalance he has followed 
up his famous visit to Ireland 


with an instant promise of- 


Home Rule. In Dublin, we 


are told, that he shook hands 
with the Sinn Feiners, and 
thus gave a presage of his 
intentions, since it is to the 
Sinn Feiners, the declared 
allies of Germany, that he 
will hand over the govern- 
ment ef Ireland. Mr Red- 
mond’s intervention, as we all 
know, is wholly inapposite. In 
the tragi-comedy of Ireland he 
plays no other part than that 
of the pantaloon, and if by 
ancient habit he is still able 
te intimidate Mr Asquith, he 
has lost all the influence that 
ever he had in his own country. 
As the writer of a rebellious 
letter put it a few months ago, 
“Redmond is done for.” And 
Mr Asquith, in making terms 
with him, is negotiating with 
one whe can bind nobody and 
who speaks only for himself. 
Mr Asquith’s motives are 
inscrutable. He is permitted 
by a docile Coalition and a 
gagged House of Commons to 
do what he will without ex- 
cuse or explanation. We are 
at war with a powerful and 
implacable foe, who has done 
his best to stir up rebellion 
in Ireland, and has succeeded 
perhaps beyond his hopes. 
We know, and have known 
for years, that there exists in 
Ireland a well-armed, well- 
drilled body of rebels ready 
and eager to join hands with 
the Germans against Great 
Britain. On Easter Day last 
the Irish rebels, with the 
help of their German allies, 
raised the standard of re- 
velt, proclaimed a _ republic, 
murdered hundreds of gallant 
soldiers in the streets of Dublin, 
and as a speedy recempense 
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are offered self-government by 
Mr Asquith. If it had not 
happened, the thing would be 
incredible. Nor does Mr As- 
quith make the situation one 
whit more easy to understand 
by the meagre statement which 
he vouchsafed to the House. 
For what has happened he 
found no word of apology. He 
states, what is untrue, that the 
present circumstances could not 
have been foreseen. Not only 
were the circumstances fore- 
seen, but for two years con- 
stant warnings have been given 
to Mr Asquith and Mr Birrell. 
And then Mr Asquith proceeds 
to insist upon an immediate 
measure of Heme Rule, on the 
ground that we have now a 
unique, a golden opportunity 
“of a joint effort to attain 
agreement as to the way in 
which the government of 
Ireland is in the future to be 
carried on.” A vile phrase, 
truly, whieh contains a viler 
confusion of ideas! A golden 
opportunity, indeed! Scarlet 
would be the more appropriate 
colour. And why unique? 
Does Mr Asquith believe that 
the rebellion of Easter Day is 
the last that ever will occur in 
Ireland? He need not be 
downhearted. So long as 
politicians such as he and Mr 
Birrell remain to mismanage 
affairs and to put law and 
patriotism beneath the heel of 
political expediency, rebellions 
will never be wanting. Truly 
Mr Asquith must find a 
sounder reason than this fer 
his abject surrender to the 
rebels if he is to pass his 
precious, hastily conceived Bill 
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through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Again we are told that to 
give Home Rule to the Sinn 
Feiners will in some inscrut- 
able way help us in the con- 
duct of the war. Thus we 
shall sweep the Irish question 
from our path, we are told, 
and march on to instant vic- 
tory. It has even been said 
that those who oppose Mr 
Asquith’s sudden resolve to 
break the party truce are no 
better than party politicians. 
Never was greater nonsense 
talked than this, They are no 
party politicians who see in 
the resolute government of 
Ireland the only escape from 
imminent danger. What is 
wanted in time of war is unity, 
not disruption. And if unity 
cannot be achieved by peaceful 
methods, then martial law 
must see to it that order is 
preserved. The issue in. Ire- 
land was simple enough. The 
Sinn Feiners had made terms 
with the Germans, Their re- 
bellion was mercifully sup- 
pressed ; Roger Casement was 
caught at the opportune mo- 
ment; and nothing was left to 
do except to administer justice 
with a firm hand, and to 
ensure that there should be 
ne recrudescence of sedition 
or disorder. 

Had these steps been taken, 
Ireland might have been for- 
gotten in a week, and the 
conduct of the war would have 
suffered no distraction. But 
the chance of playing politics 
was too goed to be lost. Mr 
Asquith promised his Bill, and 
set the whole United Kingdom 
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by the ears. Now the Bill 
must be drafted, and ex- 
peunded, and opposed, and 
criticised, and challenge the 
approval of Lerds and Com- 
mons, and at each stage it 
arouses old ranceurs and an- 
cient prejudices. Nothing that 
Mr Asquith can say or do 
can smooth over the neces- 
sary discussion. For he long 
ago lost the trust and con- 
fidence of the ceuntry, and 
no statement which he makes 
will ever be accepted without 
a proper test of its accuracy. 
So here we are, through no 
fault of our own, embarked 
upon a foolish campaign of 
politics, which the exercise of 
a little firmness might have 
avoided—and the fault is not 
the fault of Lord Selborne, 
who resigned rather than 
sacrifice his principles, nor the 
fault of Lord Lansdewne, who 
dared to tell the truth. It is 
the initial fault of Mr Asquith, 
‘and of none other, and he must 
share the brunt of reproach 
with these timid souls who 
think it the highest states- 
manship to de whatever Mr 
Asquith tells them to do. 
When Mr Asquith contrived 
to extirpate all opposition from 
the House ef Commens, he pro- 
claimed what is called “a 
party truce.” This truce has 
been kept by his opponents. 
He and his colleagues have not 
respected it foran hour. When 
the history ef these times comes 
to be written, it will be seen 
clearly that the vaunted truce 
was nothing more than a con- 
venient sham. For instance, 
it did not prevent the Home 
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Rule Bill and the Bill to rob 
the Welsh Church from being 
put upon the statute-book. It 
preserved the Plural Voting 
Bill, which appears to many 
ardent Radicals of greater im- 
port than a victory over the 
Germans, in a state of sus- 
pended animation. On the 
other hand, the truce forbade 
us to object to the exemption 
of Mr Lloyd George’s bright, 
inefficient young valuers, and 
made it a crime to urge that 
our British markets should be 
protected against the dumping 
of German goods after the war. 
And new we are thrust by Mr 
Asquith wantenly back into 
the pit of Irish politics, and we 
suppose that if he be opposed 
in the House he will appeal to 
the truce and charge his honest 
opponents with treasen against 
the State. 

If Mr Asquith were a War 
Minister at the head of a 
War Government, we might 
listen with seme respect to his 
plea of unity. But heis not and 
never has been a War Minister. 
That we shall beat the Ger- 
mans, and are beating them, is 
quite true, but we shall beat 
them in spite of Mr Asquith and 
his Cabinet. The Navy and 
Army are deing their duty as 
we knew they would. The 
spirit of the country is firm 
and resolute. Only Mr Asquith 
and the Cabinet, for some un- 
fathomed reason, deliberately 
keep themselves below the 
level of a high occasion. Ever 
since the war began they have 
refrained from doing the right 
thing, until they were pushed 
into rectitude from outside. 
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They kept the Army short of 
shells, short of men, short of 
everything, until public opinion 
grew too strong for them. 
They have shown an inex- 
plicable tenderness for the 
Germans and their interests, 
for which let us hope they 
will some day be asked to 
account. In brief, they have 
always been unable to eradi- 
cate the old habit of politics, 
and they may not plead, in 
extenuation of their misdeeds, 
that they are a war Govern- 
ment, The war, in truth, has 
always been a secondary enter- 
prise in their eyes to the 
splendid task of keeping Mr 
Asquith and his colleagues in 
their comfortable offices. To 
this task they have devoted 
all their energies, all their in- 
genuities, and we have little 
doubt that Mr Asquith is al- 
ready counting up how many 
votes his “spirited” Irish 
policy will be worth to him. 


But it is not to men. inspired - 


by mere selfishness that we 
would surrender our principles 
of the present, our hopes of the 
future. Mr Asquith is no pilot 
weathering the storm; he is a 
mere egoist, playing hard for 
his own hand, and England 
will best serve herself if she 
contrives to get rid of the 
band of opportunists, which 
in betraying Ireland would 
betray her also. We shudder 
when we think of the risk we 
have run in making war, 
handicapped by the folly of 
our Ministers. Our fear is 
doubled when we refiect that, 
if a ehange be not made, it 
will be left to politicians, such 
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as Mr Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey, to fight England's battle 
at the conference ef peace. 
Therefore it should be our 
business sternly to criticise 
whatever measure Mr Asquith 
suggests. And this criticism 
is all the more necessary, 
because our leaders have gone 
over, bag and baggage, to the 
political enemy. By what arts 
Mr Asquith has bamboozled 
the Unionist members of the 
Coalition we do not know. 
Then there are those who by 
a strange perversity quote the 
case of William Pitt for a 
precedent. It is true that 
Pitt interrupted his conduct 
of the French War by a piece 
of Irish legislation; but Mr 


Asquith will not earn a com- — 


parison with the man who 
saved England any more easily 
by giving Home Rule to Ireland 
than by taking his instructions 
from the Press in the manage- 
ment of high affairs. We see 
no objection to the discussion 
of Ireland in time of war. 
If the discussion keeps Mr 
Asquith and his House out of 
mischief, and secludes them 
from interfering in matters 
which they do not understand, 
we can only hope that the 
discussion may be perpetual. 
We see a very great objection 
to Mr Asquith’s plan of dis- 
ruption. When Mr Pitt re- 
opened the Irish question in 
an hour of crisis, he did so 
because he was convinced that 
union was & paramount neces- 
sity. If Great Britain was to 
be saved from the French and 
Ireland from the consequences 
of her own treachery, it was im- 
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perative to knit close the bonds 
of union. Indeed, did not the 
Union exist to-day it would 
be our duty to make it. Mr 
Asquith has in his hands the 
only instrument of safety, and 
wantonly will he break it in 
pieces if he can, And his 
henchmen ask: Why should he 
not pass laws for Ireland as 
well as Mr Pitt? They might 
with equal sense suggest that, 
since it is a wise measure to 
enrol soldiers in time of war, 
Mr Asquith would be justified 
in disbanding the British 
Army. 

The history of Ireland, which 
never changes, should convince 
even the unwary that it is 
hopeless to attempt to econ- 
ciliate the Sinn Feiners with 
a promise of self-government. 
The small measure that Mr 
Asquith would mete out to 
them is of no use whatever 
to them. What they want, as 
we all know, is a republie and 
a firm alliance with the Ger- 
mans. That is precisely what 
their ancestors wanted in the 
last century. Emmet spoke no 
less than the truth when he 
said that it was the purpose 
of himself and his friends “to 
dissolve the connection with 
Great Britain, to accept France 
only as an ally, and to establish 
Ireland as an independent king- 
dom.” Change “France” for 
“Germany,” and you have ex- 
pressed in identical terms the 
aspiration of James Conolly. 
Yet Emmet lived and re- 
belled with a complete system 
of Home Rule, under which, 
said Grattan, “Great Britain 
gave up in toto every claim to 
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authority over Ireland.” The 
surrender of Great Britain 
mattered not a jot to Emmet 
and his friends. Where they 
had no grievance they invented 
one, and still found what they 
thought was Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity in England’s danger. 
In 1798 the drama was 
played with the same actors 
and the same properties as 
were conspicuous this year. 
Ireland, for all her pre- 
tence, sadly lacks invention. 
Matthew Tone, whose part 
was lately taken by the man 
Casement, accompanied the 
French to Killala, and thus he 
told the story. ‘“ Yesterday 
evening we landed,” he wrote, 
‘and drove sixty Yeoman and 
regulars before us like sheep. 
A few of our grenadiers only 
were engaged. We killed two 
and made a dozen prisoners. 
The people will join us in 
myriads; they throw them- 
selves on their knees as we 
pass along, and extend their 
arms for our success, We will 
be masters of Connaught in a 
few days. Erin go Bragh.” 
Alas for the futility of Irish 
hopes! “In a few days” 
Matthew Tone was hanged, 
and his brother escaped the 
gallows only by suicide. Such 
was an episode in Ireland’s 
history, when she “enjoyed 
the blessings” of Home Rule, 
and cheered the traitorous 
folly of the Peep-of-Day Boys 
and Defenders. Pitt put an 
end to her seditious practices 
by the Act of Union, and now 
Mr Asquith, believing ap- 
parently that any change must 
be for the better, would further 
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weaken the #Gevernment, 
which Mr Birrell’s indolence 
has paralysed, by rendering it 
still easier for the Irish to 
make plots with Germany. 
And we are at war! 

William Pitt, therefore, may 
not be quoted as a convenient 
precedent fer Mr Asquith. 
What he did was not dictated 
by the mere love of novelty 
or by a sudden whim. He 
aimed at the security of the 
Empire, and he knew that 
seourity could be attained only 
by union. What he thought 
and knew remains true even 
to this day. Had not Messrs 
Asquith and Birrell reduced 
the art of government to an 
absurdity, had they not, by 
refusing to disarm rebels or 
te suppress seditious prints, 
connived at rebellion, there 
would have been no trouble in 
Ireland. And the remedy for 
the peril which exists is not 
to increase Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity of revolt, but to take up 
again the duty of fair and 
honest governanee, which for 
ten years has been laid aside. 
Had we not had a long ex- 
perience of Mr Asquith’s incon- 
sequence, his proposal would 
seem wholly unintelligible. But 
we know that he cares only for 
the expedients of the dema- 
gogue, and no doubt he thinks 
that “Home Rule” is as good 
@ ory as another. Before we 
part with him, may we suggest 
that he carry his folly to its 
logical conclusion, and appoint 
Roger Casement, duly enlarged, 
as a fitting successor to Mr 
Birrell? Casement has all the 
qualities which should endear 


him to the Radical heart: he 
is a rebel and a sentimentalist, 
and he would be received in 
Dublin withacclamation. More- 
over, he has another advantage, 
which cannot be gainsaid: his 
titles of honour have been 
stripped from him. Not long 
since, when Sir Edward Grey 
was raised to the peerage by 
the grace of his Sovereign, an 
official Radical asserted that 
he had made a great sacrifice. 
We remember that Lord Hal- 
dane, too, proved his tact by 
apologising for the honour 
which the King did him when 
@ viscountcy was conferred 
upon him. Casement is now 
disgraced by no order and by 
no title. He has been relieved 
of the “sacrifice” which once, 
poor man, he was asked to 
make. Can he be any longer 
held back from promotion? 
Meanwhile our Radical dem- 
agogues find it diffieult to 
make up their minds about 
a theory of politics, They 
assume that the voice ef the 
People is the voiee of God, 
that they themselves are not 
leaders but obsequious inter- 
preters of the popular will, 
and then when the sacred mob 
grows weary of them, they 
refuse to accept the condemna- 
tion of their masters. Here, 
for instance, is Lord Haldane, 
who is unable to keep the 
silence imposed upon him by 
the publie opinien which he 
professes to respect, He must 
know perfectly well that he 
has lost the confidence of the 
country. It is not that he is 
much worse than his confed- 
erates Mr Asquith and Sir 
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Edward .Grey, but he is re- 
vealed more clearly than they 
for what he is. It is not yet 
forgotten that he once altered 
a speech of his own making 
while it was on its way to 
Hansard. For many years he 
openly applauded Germany, 
even though he had discovered 
the designs she harboured 
against us. He posed, in fact, 
as the Kaiser’s spokesman in 
the British Isles, and while he 
covered our enemy with flattery, 
he took care to keep the Eng- 
lish people in the dark. These 
offences the democracy, dull 
of apprehension as it is, and 
slow to anger, cannot ferget 
or forgive. It is tired of Lord 
Haldane, and would feel easier 
in its mind if he retired into 
the obscurity whieh his mis- 
deeds have earned fer him. 
But obscurity irks him, and 
he must needs come forward 
to tell the country, which he 
allowed to drift unprepared 
inte war, how it shall re- 
gather its strength in time of 
peace. Nor can he complain 
if the Duke of Buecleuch 
suggested, at the outset, that 
the noble Viscount “should 
explain his past conduct in 
misleading Great Britain on 
the German danger, and in 
misleading Germany on British 
policy.” Lord Haldane, pro- 
testing that he desired all the 
facts to be brought eut, found 
it inexpedient to reply to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. It seemed 
easier to call attention to 
“the training of the nation 
and to the necessity ef pre- 
paring for the future.” Had 
he urged the nation to pre- 
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pare a few years before it 
would have been mere to the 
point. 

Upon education Lord Hal- 
dane affects, without warrant, 
to speak as an expert, and 
all that he can recommend is 
that we should imitate the 
German system. When we 
have defeated the Germans we 
must be taught by the enemy. 
The Germans have profited by 
the services of thousands of 
trained chemists. Therefore 
we must all be chemists, and 
make poisoned gas. Now if 
the war has taught us any- 
thing, it should have convinced 
us that the uniformly-drilled 
masses of Germany lag far be- 
hind the English in quickness 
of initiative and variety of 
talent. It is becoming clearer 
every day that we profit enor- 
mously by not driving all eur 
citizens through State-directed 
schools. We have no desire to 
imitate the gross materialism, 
which has been at once the 
inspiration and the result of 
German teaching. We still 
believe that variety is far 
superior to uniformity, and 
that education is better em- 
ployed if it turn out men 
than if it produce annually so 
many thousands of bakers and 
butchers and chemists. To tell 
a boy of ten that he must do 
nothing, learn nothing, hope 
nothing which will net be of 
use to him in his future career, 
is not to reform education but 
wantonly to retard the progress 
of the race. 

For the making of men fit 
te govern others, to bear the 
burden of empire, to under- 
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stand the art and meaning of 
life, ne better subject has been 
than that which is known as 
“the humanities,’ They have 
stood the test of centuries, and 
they have not failed us. It is 
easy for the narrow - minded 
men of science to sneer at the 
classics, which are beyond their 
reach, on the ground that there 
is no money in them; but the 
classics have given us some- 
thing, which the Germans lack 
and will always lack, and we 
should be foolish indeed, as well 
as ungrateful, if we renounced 
them in obedience to the utili- 
tarian. We cannot think with- 
out horror of a race trained 
only to be chemists and physi- 
ologists. Sir Walter Scott, to 
whem we owe a far greater 
debt than to any of our men 
of science, put the case per- 
fectly in a few lines. “Iam no 
great believer,” said he, “in 
the extreme degree of improve- 
ment to be derived from the 
advancement of science; for 
every study of that nature 
tends, when pushed to a certain 
extent, to harden the heart, 
and render the philosopher 
reckless of everything save the 
objects of his own pursuit; 
all equilibrium in the eharacter 
is destroyed.” It would be 
impossible to find a sterner 
condemnation of the German 
system. The Germans sacrifice 
everything so ruthlessly to 
what they call science, that 
they treat poetry itself as 
though it were a form of 
botany, shall we say, or 
geology. Even when they 
touch the humanities they de- 
bauch them, and so utterly has 


the equilibrium of their char- 
acter been destroyed that we 
need feel no surprise at the 
atrocities committed by their 
well-trained army. 


Lord Haldane, however, de- 


plores “the appalling fact that 
in this country 90 per cent 
of eur young persons had no 
further education after the age 
of fourteen.” The fact does 
not appal us. There is a worse 
thing than the child deprived 
of the education which it seeks, 
and that is the child who has 
had foreed upon it an educa- 
tion which it does not want. 
An overwhelming majority of 
children has received all the 
scholastic training. which it 
needs by the time it has 
reached the age of fourteen. 
To drive it further through 
the mill of training is to make 
it unfit for a life of labour in 
the fields or in the workshops, 
and to substitute for an army 
of capable and industrious 
workers a mob of inefficient 
clerks, Let us take warning 
by Sweden, the best educated 
country in Europe, which beasts 
so many graduates of its uni- 
versities, that the great wealth 
of its northern provinces goes 
ungathered, and thousands of 
its sons desert their mother- 
land for the United States of 
America. Nor need we wonder 
with Lord Haldane “ how many 
Kelvins and Darwins have been 
lost through the vast amount 
of untrained talent among the 
working classes which was not 
made available.” No Kelvin 
and no Darwin were ever 
wasted. They are born, not 
made. <A career has always 
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been open to talent in this 
country. The edueational lad- 
der has been climbed too often 
rather than not often enough. 
And to suspect talent where 
no talent is merely makes a 
victim of one who might, had 
he been left alone, lived an 
industrious and useful life. 

If the opinions of Lord Hal- 
dane are open to suspicion, 80 
also are his “facts.” He tells 
us that ‘‘science and the appli- 
cation of science are becoming 
a necessity for the training of 
a large number of our people, 
and they are discouraged be- 
cause nearly all the scholar- 
ships in our universities are 
allocated to the professions.” 


_ If Lord Haldane will consult 


the university calendars for 
the years preceding the great 
war, he will find the under- 
graduates examined in the 
natural sciences far exeeeded 
in number those examined in 
mathematics or classics. They 
wanted neither opportunity nor 
encouragement. Again, most of 
the money which the university 
and the colleges can save is 
devoted not to literature but 
to science, and the reproach 
that chemistry and biology, 
theoretical or applied, are 
starved for the better encour- 
agement of the making of 
Greek verses, is a mere figment 
of the pedant’s brain. “It is 
no use,” Lord Haldane tells us, 
“saying to our manufacturers, 
‘Employ more chemists.’ We 
are not training them.” In- 
deed we are training them, 
and it is the politicians who 
for their own purposes cling 
impotently to the worn-out 
VOL, CC.—NO. MCCX. 


rags of Cobdenism that impede 
at once our chemists and our 
manufacturers. 

In truth, our progress is not 
hindered by the lack of educa- 
tion, nor by the want of seien- 
tific men ready to apply their 
knowledge and their skill to 
our manufactures. It is the 
system of free trade, which 
lies like a blight upon the in- 
dustry of England. Not long 
since there appeared in ‘The 
Morning Post,’ endorsed by 
Dr Shipley, who is far better 
able to speak of science than 
Lord Haldane, a letter which 
anticipated and demolished the 
Viscount’s argument: “As re- 
gards trained chemists,” said Dr 
Shipley’s eminent authority, “it 
can be confidently stated that we 
have an ample supply of men 
and women who have had a 
thoroughly sound chemical edu- 
cation, have taken high uni- 
versity degrees, and in many 
cases have already published 
original papers. They are 
thoroughly competent to under- 
take advanced technical work 
or research in any direction.” 
One obstacle stands in their 
way: they have no chance of 
employment at a reasonable 
wage. 

What now has Lord Haldane 
to say of unknown Kelvins and 
Darwins? Will he still declare, 
in contradiction of Dr Shipley, 
that we refuse to train chemists 
enough for the work there is 
to do? And will he persist, 
in the face of incontrovertible 
evidence, that we are beaten 
only by the better knowledge 
of our German competitors? 
Let him hear and ponder well 

U 
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the reason given for our failure. 
“T can state from personal 
knowledge,” says Dr Shipley’s 
authority, “that a consider- 
able number of manufacturers 
are now ready and willing to 
initiate new industries for the 
production of essential chemi- 
eal products, but they hesi- 
tate to take the necessary 
steps in laying down plant, 
&o., until they have some 
assurance that their new in- 
dustries will not be at the 
mercy of uncontrolled dump- 
ing and unscrupulous under- 
selling as soon as the war is 
over. The issue seems to be 
quite clear and simple: you 
must either give the manufac- 
turers reasonable safeguards, at 
‘any rate in the earlier stages 
of development, or you must 
forego the new industries.” 
Indeed the issue is simple. 
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We have all the chemists that 
we want. Our universities 
are doing their duty both in 
science and in the humani- 
ties, and we need not at- 
tempt to cut them down to 
a bed of Procrustes. Rather 
they are at fault who refuse 
obstinately to permit our in- 
dustries to be organised or 
protected. In other words, the 
future of applied science and 
industry lies in the hands of 
the politicians, and the sooner 
they rid us of Lord Haldane’s 
“clear thinking” and plati- 
tudinous distortions of the 
facts, and give us that measure 
of protection which the Ger- 
mans have never lacked, the 
sooner shall we prove our 
superiority to our rivals, and 
demonstrate our skill and 
learning before the eyes of 
the whole world. 
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